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FINDING HERSELF 

Young Mrs. Harrison was 
growing infinitely weary of the 
fashionable’ world of which she 
was a part, Card parties, danc- 
ing and motoring parties, and 
dinners took up every waking 
hour. She had long been dis- 
satisfied with herself, as well as 
the life she had led, but in the 
whirl of it all she scarcely knew 
how to extricate herself. She 
was rich, she was beautiful, she 
was popular, she knew no other 
life, No wonder society claimed 

her as its own. 
she was just leaving to go 
down to the city in search of a 
prize to be given at her bridge 
club that-week, whenfshe heard 
o timid knock at the Moor. She 
opened it herself—an unusual 
thing for her. There, facing her 
on the doorstep, stood a shabby 
little woman with a worn, sweet 
face. She looked at the smart- 
“ly gowned young woman, hesita- 
ing a little.. Then she smiled 
“Mrs. Harrison?” she 


‘Tam Mrs. Lyon { fee! T must” 
ologize for intruding but," she 
went on timidly, “I came from 
Mission Circle "SHE 
ated—‘we were wondering 

if Kou would sing a little hymn 
for us at our meeting to-morrow 
It would encourage us much.” 
oung Mrs. Harrison drew 

a little. “How did you know 

2” she asked a trifle ab- 
ne shabby 
again. 


little woman 
“Every one in 
that, do they 


urs 
e been fortunate enough to 
. one longs to hear again. 
daughter heard you not long 
at some sort of musciale. 
has been taiking of nothing 
since. She said to me: 
ther, if you. could get a 
© like that into your Mission 
they would not drag <0." 
do have Such hard tim 
went on. “There isn’t tt 
crest or enthusiasm there 
vuld be. So many of the *vo- 
n nowadays have their ciubs 
d their card parties. Mis 
nary meetings are lanyuish- 
because other things are 
ng considered first.” 
‘cung Mrs, Harrison ¢é 
loos. There was a pause 
sa preat gift to be able to 
“."" went on the gentle voice. 
Perhaps, but I rarely sing 
wadays, I am going out so 
h a club meeting 
t every afternoon in the 
and dinners and the 


aid not herself under- 

id her reodiness to talk to 

this shosty lite woman, but 

there seemed to be something So 
restful about her face 

“Iam going down to the city 
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now to select a prize for my 
bridge club,” she added. 

The sweet, pale face suddenly 
sobered. z 

Young Mrs. Harrison caught 
the look and half-resented it. 

_ “You, I suppose, don’t belong 
to any clubs,” shé added 

The little shabby woman 
shook her head, “I? Oh, no! I 
belong to the Mission Circle. I 
teach In Sunday School, and I 
always try to go to prayer¢meet- 
ing.” 

“But your amusements! What 
are they demanded young 
Mrs. Harrison. 

A quiet smile lighted the pale 
feature. “Amusements? Why 
hearing the birds sing, reading 
my Bible, meditating on God's 
goodness, and the privilege of 
working for Him. This,is my 
life and I am so happy in it.” 

She looked at the beautiful 
eyes regarding her. “Do you 
know this life?” she added softly. 

Young Mrs. Harrison shook 
her head. Something moved her 
to a sudden confession. “I don’t 
know «4 life but the same old 
rounds” he answered, half bit- 
terly I go home from gay 
gatherings actually sick at heart 
Ch, { don’t know ‘what is the 

‘r with me, but I’m tired of 


took 
her 


goes 


by woman 
nd in both 
Not unless God 
d earnest! 


Was God in her 
Vould he be pleasec wt 
vhe led? 

“No,” the answer came ! 
“No, no!” 

The woman saw the look. “I'm 

y d gently, “sorry 

much. You have 

na fine face. Surely a noble 

it lies behind it. Begin now’ 

Give the Lord a portion of your 

time-at least. Ask him to guide 
you. 

of every happy Christian’ 

Just one word--surrender. 

She smiled. 

“What sermon I 
preached?” she added. 
am detaining you 
the ladies that you will s 
us?” 

BY es," 
replied. 
“YT shall m 
but I will sing 

row.” 

She brought her prize for the 
bridge party home and put it out 
on her writing aesk. It was a 
cut-| candie-stick. She 
looked at it in siler And I 
must £ d®ing this years and 
years, getting prizes and giving 


1 
n the life 


self 


have 


young Mrs. Harrison 


a bridge party 
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them. How tired I am of every- 
thing!” 

“What are you doing, Julia?” 
her husband asked that evening. 

It was after dinner, and she 
sat under the electric light. In 
her hand was a red hymn-book. 

“You'll not laugh if I tell 
you?” 

There was a note of entreaty 
in her voice. Her husband felt 
it. 

“No, indeed.” 

“Well, this afternoon a sweet 
shabby little woman came here 
and d me if 1 would sing a 
hymn in a missionary mecting 
tomerrow. It is the afternoon 
of Mrs. Sale’s bridge party, but 
I promised I would do it. I don’ 

now what a missionary meeting 
is like, and I never sing hymns. 
And, do you know, Harry, when 
I came to look for one, I found 
I in't a hymn-book in the 
house?. I had to borrow one 
from Norah.” 

She was turning the leaves ot 
the red book as she spoke. 

n't go to church, eithe 
do you Know, of late Pve 
a thinking a great deal? Of 
t use am Tin the world? 
quad I go. like a squirrel in 

esge, without vetting y 
where. I sometimes thi 
sorn for a different life.” 

Her husaand looked at her 

Then suddenly s 

over to the » 

hands over 

ve 1 will sing 
then the exquisitely 
voice filled the room 


But 


& 
Do you know the world 1 
dying 
For a little bit of 
Everywhere we he. 
ing 
For a little bit of love? 
For the love that rights 
wrong, 
Fills the heart with hope 
and song. 
‘They have waited, oh so lone 


For a litte bit of love!” 
How grand! the nderful 
t 


voice. sang chor He 
husband almost held hi. 
as he listened. 


For a little bit of love, 
For a little bit of love. 
They have waited, oh so long 
For a little bit of love!” 


Her husband came and stood 
near her. “Julia.” he cried. “E 
did not know you cou} @ like 
that. I've heard you sing call 

s of popular mus! ut I 
never before heard you sing ¢ 
hymn. It’s beautiful, beautiful 
sing it again, dear.” And she 
did. 

She went to the misstonary 
meeting, and she sang to those 
earnest, consecrated woman her 
httle hymn. 

And in the singing of it some- 
how something new and vital 
took hold of her., She felt her 


NO. 1 


feet set in new paths. She did 
not herself realize what it all 
meant. . Afterwards she knew. 
For God had. called her—called 
her to sing with that wonderful 
ce, His songs, songs to lift the 
burdens of His people. congs to 
comfort those who mou*ned, to 
gladden sad and ionely hearts. 
She did not say much; but 
when-she went home from the 
missionary meeting, she went 

straight to her husband. 
she said, softly, lay- 
shoulder, 


ing h 
“I'm not going back. 
He understood. For .a mo- 
ment he did not speak. There 
was a silence. He broke it, “It’s 
all right, dearest,” he said. “I 
felt it when I heard you sing 
that hymn. Of course you can 
not go back. And we will go on 
tegether, dear one.” 
And that was the 
society, so-called forever 
the young and autiful Mrs, 
Harrison.—Susan Hubbard Mar- 
um, in Nashville Christian Ad- 
* vocate. 


ay in which 


“CHE 
Tr 


END OF A 


S, 
down 


kisses. 

e.ow ma- 
itready busy 
veaving her 
Everywhere 
and the 
ching eastward 
secking repose. 
came the 
home-returning 
eianking of 
thed the 

s of Katy- 

echoes given 

irom hiliside to 

‘She scrape and twang 
reis, tuning 

for the eve- 

se from eyery 

e full moon, a 
etched upon her 


r rece 


de 


pine 
face, 


into the blue above. 

is done, and over all 

night, like 

ds her am- 

of azure down, while 

peace of God comes 

y soul, and I for whom 

all this was made. 2m satisfied. 
As one having received a beni- 
. my soul enlarged, and my 
h the Creator-renewed, I - 
hanically start my engines. 
throw in the clutch, and am off 
again to ‘the man-made 

city. 
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October . - 

© sun and skies and clouds of June, 
‘And flowers of June together, 

Ye cannot rival for one hour 
October's bright blue weather, 


When gentians roll their fringe: tight, 
To save them for the morning, 

And chestnuts fall from satin. burrs 
Without a word of warning; 


When on the ground red. appl lie 
In piles like jewels. shining,\ 

And redder still on old atone. walls 
‘Are leaves of woodbine twining. 


When all the lovely wayside things 
Their White-winged seeds are sow- 


ing 
‘And in the fields, still green and fair, 
Late aftermaths are growing. 
: —Helen Hunt Jackson. 
ee 


Education as an Asset to 
Success 

No matter what a man’s work, he 
can do it better if he is well informed. 
Education, while it hasa larger bearing 
than a m-re preparation for one’s trade 
or profession, is the very. best equip- 
ment fer any sort of efficiency 

Whatever your peculiar calling, 
your expertness is more telling if it 
rests upon a basis of general culture 
‘Apa stenographer you will do better 

. work and chances of advancement are 
much greater if you are familiar with 
history, know your Shakespeare, and 
net in doubt as to whether Botticelli is 
“the name of a cheese or a violin "” 

‘Asa lawyer, docter or preacker, 
your reputation will very likely rest as 
much upon your “‘all varoundness,"" 
your wide acquaintance With the inside 
of great book: and the general impres 
sion that you are not a narrow-minded 
specialist, as it will upon your 
technical finish. 

Culture means intellectual back- 
ground. It means accumulated force 
behind your stroke. It means that you 
areynot enly capable yourself, but that 
you know how to. absorb. and use the 
capability of wiser persons. 

Itqives you perspective. It increases 
your personality, It strengthens your 
influence. 

It keeps you from settling down to 
become a mere cog inthe wheel, a 
little specialized piece of machinery to 
doa certain task, and makes youa 
Human — Being, alive, vibrant, 
radiating ‘ 

It makes you Somebody, 
body: 

Many a mother has realized too late 
that she bas no hold upon her children 
because of her luck of knowledge 
They have grown up and gotten away 
from her 

Many a man has risen in the buisi- 
ness werld only to be humiliated 
because he has negiected to acquire 
that education which alene would 
qualify him te mingle on terms of 
equality with well-infermed people 

In fact, no man or woman, who 
has neglected an education, does net 
bitterly regret it soonervor later: 

‘And no living. person was. ever 
sorry that he secured an education 

‘There never was an age in the 
history. of the world when it was so 


not Any 


true as it is now that |) Knowledge is 
Power" 
And Kaos nen to every= 


body Its are unlocked, its 
door is uniatched, its road isas free as 
the King’s highway 


The only that prevent any 
person from acquiring useful know- 
jedge are lastuess, self-indulgence, 


Weakness aid procrastination 

Even if you did not get a chance to 
if you failed ta improve 
your opportunity when young, you can 
still ser out. upon the royal road to Ed- 
ucation if you have the will 


yo to school, « 


And_ even In the case of those whe 
are college graduates, the best part of 
their education is got from their studics 
in the ten years after leaving ‘school. 
There is no single thingso ‘essential 


to Success, in whatever calling, as Ed- 
ucation.—Dr. Frank Crane. 
The Book of Books 


‘A peculiar paragraph has been go- 
ing the rounds of the school exchanges, 
the opening sentence reading as fol- 
lows. 


‘Tn some remote quarters a know- 
ledge of the Bible is being considered 
as an essential element ina good ed- 
ucation by over-zealous educators.”’ 


We did not suppose it possible that 
knowledge of the Bible could be re- 
garded as anything else than an essen- 
tial element in a good education, There 
is no book in all the world so. widely 
quoted in literature as the Bible. [tis 
difficult indeed to see how any 
could pose as an educated man if he did 
not possess an intimate knowledge of 
the Book of Books. Vhe paragraph 
mentioned above stigmatizesthis action 
‘of the “over-zealous” as new and if itis 
a fad, it has the merit of being an ex- 
cellent one, even when viewed from a 
purely secular standpoint 


Consider fora moment the predica- 
ment of a supposedly educated man 
(but one unfamiliar with the parable 
of the Prodigal Son,) on encountering 
areference to the ‘‘fatted calf. How 
could such a reader ever yrasp the full 
significance of comparisons, often met 
with in newspapers and elsewhere, 
“‘natient as Job,” “*meek as Moses: 
“old as Methuselah?" The *'An- 
anias Club,’’ alleged to have been 
founded by Col. Roosevelt, would be 
a dark mystery to such aman. The 
wisdom of Solomon. the mark on 
Cain's brow, —athousand daily refer- 
ences would be of no meaning to him 
The very head-lines of the newepapers 
are often built of material taken from 
the Bible: ‘A Judge in Camp.” 

“Samson Outdone,"’ “A Jonah 
Abroad *” 


We think any scholastic authority 
will admit that a knowledge of Shake- 
speare is considered an essential ele- 
ment in a good education. Buta read- 


er of the Bard of Avon must have a | 


knowledye of the Bible if he is to have 
a full understanding of what heis read 
ing. Refer to the comment of Car- 
dinal Wolsey on the effects of ambi- 
tion and on his own downfall, it is full 
of allusions to the Scriptures. In the 
Merchant of Venice, when the delight- 
ed Shylock commends the decision o! 
the ‘upright judge,’’ he excl 
“A Daniel come to judgment! 
dictating that Shakespeare was fam’ 
with even the apochryphal books of the 
Bible. In Henry V_ the hostess of 
the Buar’s Head Tavern in describing 
the Jast delirrum of Sir John Falstaff 
declares that he ‘‘babbled of green 
fields’. This suggestion that the 
thoughts of the dying reprobate were 
turned to the comforting assurances of 
the twenty-third Psalm is one of the 
most beautiful in all literature. 


Turning to Chaucer, ‘‘well of Eng- 
lish undefiled,’’ we find constant ref- 
erence to Biblical characters and 
events, Several years ago, Mr. Lin- 
naeus Roberts of the Western Penn- 
sylvania School, gave a long list of 
quotations from Tennyson, many of 
which would be absolutely meaning- 
less to one unfamiliar with the Bible. 
In short, considered merely as liter: 
ture, there is no beok in the English 
language that can take rank with this, 
and intimate acquaintance with it is 
most certainly an essential clement in 
a goed education —C-lifornia News 
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Once it was tl 
child te the scheol. The curriculum, 
the plan of organization, even the 
teaching ferce itself, took very little 
account of the child as an individual. 
‘At bome he might indulge in a per- 
sonality of ‘own, but ence he en- 
tered school he became merely a 
member of a group. 

But all this has changed. We 
have learned. that children are.as dif- 
ferent in mental’ abilities as they are 
in physical appearance, and we no 
longer expect the same educational 
progress from all of them. For seme 
time we have had schools and classes 


ual handicap, and mere recently we 
have. begun to institute modifications 
of curriculum which permit the gifted 
average and dull typesto progress cach 
at his own rates. This is a decided 
forward step in education, and onc 
which parents should recognize. Too 
often, through false pride, parents are 
unwillingto accept any deviation from 
the average for their children, and the 
schools are handicapped in their at- 
tempts to provide what ishest for the 
pupils though the unwise protests of 
their parents. Educators have long 
since ceased to censure the pupil who 
for one reason or another cannot make 
his way according to the standards of 
the average, but too many parents still 
blame the child who is unable tocome 
up to their expectations for his scholas- 
tic achievements 
| Since we cannot choose, even 
though we might wish it, the particular 
| strength and weaknesses of our child- 
| ren, we should resign ourselves to this 
fact and bend our energies to provid- 
ing for “them every opportunity to 
| develop the abilities which nature has 
| seen fit to ‘bestow 
| The ideal’ of education is not so. 
| much the mere acquisition of “book 
learning’’ as it is the training ‘of per- 
sonality and character for worthy 
| citizenship and personal well-being 
| Thisis an aim in which the home and 
\the school can wholeheartedly join 
\hands, for its achievement depends 
upon their close cooperation. The 
| individual to live in harmony with him- 
\ self and with others are molded by 
both parentsland teaches. Both are 
| earnest and sincere in their desire to 
train the child for there responsibiltices 
which he must be able to assume 
sily. in order to be happy as an 
individual or a member of the group. 
Perhaps what niche he fills is of less 
| importance than hew successfully he 
| fills ir, and this will depend on how 
{well home and school fulfil their 
| functions. If in this “century of the 
| child,’*. we can place the institutions 
| primarily at his service instead of run. 
‘ning them according to artifical 
| stundards created in ignorance of 
| childhood, our contribution to social 
evolution. willy be significant. —Phyi 
Blanchard, Ph. D. in Wisconsin 
Times. 


Tardy Entrance 

Every year when school opens 
| there are several parents who write in 
\ that their children will be late in re- 
| turning to scheel because they are tak- 
\ ing some form of treatment. After a 
| month or six weeks of delay the chil- 
| dren come in and spend the rest of 
the year trying to make up the work 
|they have missed in erder to be up 
| with their classes. ‘This adds a wrear 
| deal to the work of the teachers and 

handicaps the children. 
It is no concern ef the schools if 
| parents wish to. spend their money 
| and time on quacks, but the scheol is 
| willing to fecommend anything legit 
| mate that may benefit the child. 
we ask is that the’children be present 
for the epening of school and stay 


fer those who bore a marked intellect- | 


All 


‘seheol closes. Any 
treatment started in June when the 
children go home should either show © 
some results or be dropped by the 
time schoel opens in September. 
‘There is no use of waiting until the 
first of September to start some two 
month's course of treatments. 2 
One other word of warning: |fa 
practitioner agrees te cure deafness 
and cerrect some other real or imag. 
ined’ defect he can collect the full 
amouat of his bill by saying that he 
has been werking to date on the other 
defect and is just ready to start treat 
ment for deafness. 
—H. in Colorado Index, 


Keeping the Balance 

No ene phase in the school lite of 
the deaf child is more important than 
the relation becween teacher and pupil. 
When functioning at its best this re- 
lation is delicately balanced. The teach- 
er has a genuine interest in his pupils 
individually aswell as collectively. 
And the pupils on their part have an 
interest in the teacher. There is order 
without restraint. Study qmanates from 
a desire tolearn. The teacher has the 
situation well in hand and the pupils 
respend to his touch just as does a 
well ordered automobile when one 
“steps on the gas.’ But as with an 
automobile there’ must be much pre- 
paration beforehand to reach this state 
of class room perfection. The auto- 
mobile must be well oiled and greased, 
the carburetor perfectly adjusted, there 
must be no worn or neglected springs 
or nuts or bolts. To get anywhere the 
driver must know where he is going; 
so too must the teacher. The imple- 
ments he handles, the books, the maps, 
the whatnots that he may-use, must be 
carefully reviewed, and lessons ad- 
justed as carefully to the needs ot the 
pupilsas isthe autemobile carburetor 
Ais to gasoline and tires, it is presum- 
ed that the teacher has already suppli- 
ed himself with these in the way of 
academic learning and conservation 
of his health. And most of all the 
teacher studies his class, its limitations, 
and its wants; just as any good driver 
keeps: an eyeon his car and its parts. 

Having thus been set, it remains tor 
the teacher to keep the well posed 
equilibrium in his class room ‘There 
cannot be any great amount of leeway 
in any direction, ‘To-rush the pupils 
too severely, to threaten, to nayeto 
apply sarcasm, starts immediately the 
building up of a barrier however slight, 
between the teacher and pupit A 
tense situation, a feeling of resentment 
may begin to make itself felt in the 
class room 


On the other hand a movemen' in 
the opposite direction, a letting down 
ot the barriers, may have an even nie 
disastrous effect. A too close pers onal 
contact between pupils and teacher 
breeds a spirit of familiarity that i> de- 
moralizing to best efforts and god 
study on the part of the pupils. There 
should be no let down in requiri of 
the pupil the best sustained effor: he 
is capable of. ¢ 


In a school for the deaf ‘hit 
relationship between teacher, nd 
Tne 


pupils is of utmost. importance. 
pupils are away from home and a 
sense the teacher is assuming som ot 
the parental functions. Yet the cuss 
room represents only a°portion of the 
deaf child's life ina large reside! ‘al 
school. There are the shops, ‘le 
dormitories, and the campus, 
unless the child's activities » are al 
controlled and well.taken care of" '? 
these departments, it is useless to 
expect best results in the class reom 

No automobile can function well 0” 
one cylinder when the other three aré 
“‘missing.’’ —Ex. 
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Advance Canada 

Were the activities shown and ad- 
vances. made in Canada in every 
field of production and. industry equal 
to that of mining, General Depression, 
with. all his dour legions would have 
to admit total defeat. 

Prediction that the value of gold 
produced by Canadian mines in 1934 
may reach a total of $100,000, 000 is 
made in an interim report on Canada’s 
mineral industry. Other minerals will 
also contribute to the national wealth. 
“The. rate of nickel output during the 
first half of the year is at unprecedent- 
‘ed levels, and indications are that cop- 
per output will establish a peak record, 
the 1934 production being estimated at 
trom 173,000 tons to 185,000 tons, 
comparing with 148,500 tons in 193 
Lead and zinc’ output for the - first half 
of the year is well ahead of the corres- 
ponding 1933 period. 

Canada’s position as an exporter of 
base metals has shown decided im- 
provement. 
months, nickel to, the value of S18, 
$43,000 was sold abroad. Copper 
was exported to the value of $11,171, 
000. Figures forthe corresponding 
1933 period are—nickel, $11,499, 
000; copper, $8,117,000. 


Until recently. nearly the whole of 
the valuable metal platinum was pro- 
duced in the Ural plateau in Russia, 
but Canada is destined to become the 
chief producer. According toa report 
issued by the Department of Mines, 
Canada is now capable of supplying 
the world demand for platinum and its 
allied. metals, Canadian nickel mines 
are capable of contributing 300,000 
ounces of these metals annually, while 
the world consumption is only ahout 
200,000 ounces. The known reserv- 
cs of platinum bearing oresin Sudbury 
district are enormous, and deposits ex- 
ist in. Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia. The exports of pla- 
tinum in June amounted in'value to 
31,216,861,as compared with $52, 
417 in June of last year. 


Canadian nickel production in 1933 
exceeded that of 1932 by 174 percent 
in quantity and 180 per cent in value. 
Iris nearly all derived from the copper- 
nickel deposits in Sudbury district in 
Ontario. 


The financial stability of the Can- 

a inan peaple is impressively illustrated 
the fact that 65 per cent of the ‘new 

hiotor vehicles purchased in 1933 
cre for spot cash—quite different 

som the popular idea The exports 
Canadian carslast year increased 61 
+ cent and of trucks 67 percent as 
npared with 1932. 


ln export trade the Dominion of 
snada led the world in 1933 10 the 
ports of wheat, printing paper, 
kel and asbestos; occupied second 
in the exports of wheat flour; 
irth place in exports of automobiles 


ce 


rubber. tires. ‘The exports of these 
Mile products from Canada make up 

out fifty per cent of the Dominion’ s 
t sal domestic exports. 


\ wood pulp; sixth place in exports | 


Hydro-electric turbine installations 
{ Canada at the opening of 1934 | 


stalled 7,332,070 h. p. being exceed- 
by only one other country, the 
United. States, which in 1932 had an 
sustallation of 15,818,000 h. p. How- 
ever, on a per capita basis Canada had 
n 1932 an average of 0.69 h. p 
sainst 0.127 h. p, in the United 
States. 


Canadian industries are, for the 
most part, operated by electric power, 

7 per cent of the total motor capacity 
of these plants in 1932. being electric 
driven, In addition 75 per cent of the 
power employed in Canadian mines 
is also electrical. 


The installed capacity of the sur- | being Nature's choicest sweet, 
veyed Dominion water power is est-j is one of Nature's most Sonal 
imated at 43,700,000 h. p. of which foeds. It contains carbohydrates inthe 
about one sixteenth is now developed. | form of sugar, salts of lime, iron, mag- 
The actual installation, it is calculated, |nesium and potash and a certain 
has a power capacity equivalent te| amount of protein, all of which are 
more than 35,000,000 tons of—coal necessary forthe neurishment of the 
per annum. body. Honey is a food that requires) 

‘A few years ago Canada wasthe | "° digestion. It sugars are already’ 
second larger pinducet of wheat, | averted and are direetly available for 
Due. to drought and other causes, in | 2s#imilation by the body tissues; ‘thus 
1933 she dropped to the eighth place, [Honey ,it a quick source of enerayr- 
being’ surpassed, in order of total, by| A leading autherity on foods has 
Russia, China, United States, British found through careful experimenation 
India, France, Italy and Argentina, that breed eaten whith honey digests 


as quickly as bread eaten alone al- 
Although Canada produces no raw | though the food value is doubled. 


rubber, Canadian manufactured rub- | Wi i * selli iti 

pets) a ss ith Canadian honey’ selling asit is 

ber goods go to 95 different countries ; i 
today, at fi 

or groups of countries. Motorists of aS UTE aiid 


93 countries ride on Canadian tires. 


Among the many changes attributed 
to the automobile is the decline of 


pound, that is a fact to be borne in 
mind. Honey can be used as a sweet- 
eningagentin practically every instance 
whiere cane sugar or cheaper syrups 


During the first seven | 


mail order sales. ‘This change in_pur- | are used. [t\is an exellent sweet for 
j chasing habits is reflected in the index | raw.gh preserved fruits, beverages, ice- 
of mail order sales which shows that | creaf# cakes,| candies and_ salads. 


| mail order business has declined as 
motor transportation advancea. ‘Tak- 


| ing index of mail order sales. in 1924 | iaine 
| at 100, it reached its peaks of 110 in Anehones Nes in thelvalusiol te 2oy 


| i industry of Canada In the last eight 
| 1926, and had fallen to 56 in 1933. | years Canadian honey preduction has 


| The pulp and paper industry in | been practically doubled. The honey 
‘Canada is to day the most important | industry is a growing one and merits 
manufacturing industry in the Do- | the support of all Canadians. 

minion. Production of pulp and 
paper mills amounted to $123,415,492 
in 1933. Newsprint is the principal 
product of the industry in Canada, | 
amounting in 1930 to 2,021,965 tons | 


at $66,959, 501. tall stalks and big golden ears, but of 


Try it; it’s delicious. 
Another argument in favor of buy- 


What is Corn? 

Just what is corn? 
Talk to an Englishman about corn | 
and he will not think of fields of great, 


That Canadian cheese is the best in saving wheat and huge elevators You 
the world was the opinion frankly | eT natn if A 
expressed by members afithe Maple mete speak of “maize” if you would 
BE ch Buyers ia Canidae ena, 

% f k - | Talk toa South Africa of either corn 
Lucas Clasey, one of the largest | oy maize and he will fail to get your | 
huyers of cheese from all parts of the jyeaning. He Maik ny 
Empire and other countries, who was! with jr Re: Cy ng, pran 

a member of the tour, stated publicly | "mealies 
that Canading chee is incomparably ' Corn js an English word of long 
thebestin the eee standing. Of old it meant eny small, 

Canada is a large importer of nuts, hard granule, ('Pepper-carn’ is one 
particularly from Empire countries. ' survival, while ‘‘corned’’ beef is, sur- 
Over eleven million cocoanuts entered’ isingly, another. *‘Corned’? meat gets 
the Dominion in 1933 mainly from its name from the fact that it was first 
Jamaica, Trinidad and British Guia- prepared with coarse grains of salt 
ha Also about a million pounds of. *'sald-corns.”” 
dessicated cocoanut was imported in From its general meaning “corn,” 
1933. from Ceylon, Imports of pea~’ used alone, came in time to mean the 
nuts totalled 27 million pounds mainly. small grains of the cereal plants such as 
fram China and also from Dutch East barley, wheat, oats, etc. + and finally, in 
Indies. Approximately five million | England and some of the colonies it 
pounds of walnuts were imported. | usually meant wheat. “Corn” meant 
China and France supplied most of | che cereals in general at che time of the 
the shelled walnuts and Italy and China colonizatinn of America, and since 
‘Near unshelled, Practically ewo and | “Indian corn’’ was the predominant 
i half. million pounds of almonds | prain crop in the New World it soon 
catered the Dominion, mainly from | monopolized the natne. 

Spainwith small quantities from Italy) To those who have not dabbled. in 
and Portugal. botany the classification of corn, often 

Columbus was looking for gold | reaching a height of twenty tet, as a 
whca lhe went to the island of Haiti. | grass, isa it surprising, Itis, however, 
Tecan e landed the little Indian boys | just as truly a grass as the tiny phints 
Vere. playing a game of ballon the that carpet, golf ureens, the succulent 
tand_ between the palm trees and the foliage that covers pastures, the cereals, 
sea, Columbus noticed that when these wheat, oats, rice and the like, or its 
telig ‘hit the ground, they bounced, | closet kisiimen the suar-canss: Corn 
He stopned and examined one and |is often called a “yiant grass "It is 
pee aid that they were made from the | rather a conservative wianty, though, 
Kifined juice ol a tee called the | beside ite cousin, bamboo, “the g 
\"heva’? tree. Whenhe returned to | that grows into the sky.” Bambof! 
| Spain, he carried several of these cur, attains a height of 125 feet and more. 
jus balls with him. He liad “foun 
| no gold and was disappointed, but he 
| fia not know that four hundred years 
Hater men would sell the strange um- 
i my juice of the heva tree for more 
| gold than King Ferdinand and Queen 

Tgabella had ever dreamed of seeing. 


in-studded cobs, but it is 
to him. i 


Gaining By Giving. 

“What I kept, I lost, what [gave 
away I had,” is awise man’s summing 
up of life, and we can find no flaw in 
the defineation.  Itis true of material 
things. The treasufe laid up in heaven 
is composed of the gifts a nd bounties 
dispensed in this life It is true of the 
intellectual realm. He that hoards 
his knowledge will soon lose it all; but 
he that imparts tu others with a free 
hand. will, by that very act, be adding 
to his own store of wisdom and gaining 
vastly in intellectual power and insight. 
And itis true in regard to spiritual 


Food Value of Honey 
| Honey, from the standpoint of food 
|value, and at present price levels, is 
cheaper than almost any of the every- 
day articles of diet, according to the 
authoritative statement of F. R. 
Armstrong of the Central Experi- 
{mental Farm, Ottawa. As well as 


things. He wholives an inwrapt,self- 
centered existence comes to experience 
a sad dearth of those graces of heart 
and mind which enrich life and en- 
noble eharacter; while the man who 
gives freely of his sympathy and love, 
and does all he can to bring joy and 
consolation “‘to hearts that break and 
eyes that ache with’ wakefulness and 
tears,’” will thus add immeasurably to 
his own felicity and promote the high- 
est development of the best and most 
enduring qualities’ of bis own: heart 
and soul. Another wise man has said 
“There is that scattereth and yet in- 
creaseth ; and there is that withholdeth 
more that is meet, and it tendeth to 
poverty. The liberal soul shall be- 
made fat.’ 


“She Hath Done. What « She 
Could” 


An American magazine, some time 
ago, asked any of its readers so inclined 
to contribute a short article telling 
what he would do with the money if he 
were to become a millionaire. We 
didn’t contribute. - Our imagination 
could riot soar so high. But here isa 
suggestive little article that tells whata 
person can do who has not even a mil- 
lion cents. 

“IFT were a millionaire (I seem to 
hear you say) I’dlive on but a modest 
sum and give the rest away. {'d found 
a home for aged folks where they’ 
could spend in ease the twilight of their 
fading lives, as happy as you please. 
V'd make a tund for widows, tao, to 
save their homes from wreck, and see 
that every month that passed each one 
teceived @ cheque: A home for home- 
less animals I'd heavily endow and 


\make a happy hunting-groun& for 


wow. I'd scatter seeds 
of kindness with a free and. generous 
hand, but as,Jam_ not a millionaire, I 
can't you understand? 

“Bur though ’re nota million- 
aire,-and néver can be one, you still 
can practice giving and you'll find it 
lots of fun The happiness of helping. 
needs no Rockefeller’s pite. It doen't 
take a million to win an orphan’ s smile; 
it doesn’t take a million to make a 
gartet bright and bring a little cheer to 
many a hapless wight; it doesn’t take 
‘a million to do a lotof things that bring 
a happiness heyond the happiness of 
kings. So when the chance of giving 
comes, remeniber every tine — if yout 
haven't gota. dollar, do your bestest 
witha dime 


Worthless Reading 

“Worthiess reading makes worth- 
less people.” Pat that in big letters, 
and hang it up if” your. sitting-room 
Wwherethe young people can see it. 
Maybe it wiil call their attention to 
the books they are reading, which are 
uplifting or degrading. They are one 
or the other Parents don’t: seem to 
realize this. Nine out of ten of them 
do not seem to understand the signi- 
ficance of a book. in ~ 

‘An education amounts to nothing if 
a boy or girl turns it into shallow read- 
ing Their minds are filled with trash 
and their thinking is weak, when they 
read the kind of books that are mostly 
read these days It isa sad mistake 
to allow this matter to go. at_ random 
and-to allow the youth's taste for read- 
ing to urow rank and wild 
The highest triumph of an education 
is the desire und habit to read good 
books. Itmakes no difference how 
wellaboy gets along in his mathe- 
matics or language. If he has no taste 
for good reading it is all waste. Par- 
ents will take great interest in the 
marks their child gets at school, but 
they are hopelessly careless as to what 
those’marks mean for him in his after 
life. Itis time they were giving at- 
tention to this subject. —Ohio State 
Journal 
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Probably most of our readers 

are aware of the changes made 
in the personnet of our Staff and 
the reasons therefor, as an- 
a _nounced in the press. 
y “after the most careful con- 
sideration.” 
Minister Duncan McArthur in 
making the announcement, 
“the minister has decided to 
undertake the reorganization 
of the School for the Deaf at 
Belleville, with a view to intro- 
ducing the most approved 
metaods of instruction and to 
securing a type of training 
which it is hoped will equip the 
graduates of the school more 
adequately to maintain them- 
selves upon .graduation. Dr. 
Amoss, by reasons of training 
and experience. is peculiarly 
well quaiified to undertake this 
task. He is the author of several 
works in use throughout the 
schools of Canada.” 

Mr. H. B. Fetterly, the Su- 
ferintendent for the last four 
years, has been transferred to 
an inspectorship in York Coun- 
ty, said to ke one of the best 
country inspectorates in the 
Province. 

Dr. Amoss is\making a thor- 
ough study of the situation here 
and has in /mind radical 
changes in some directions, a 
detailed statement regarding 
which will apear in The Cana- 
dian as soon as the reorganiza- 
tion is completed. 

The general policy of the De- 
partment of Education was in- 
dicated ty the new Minister of 
Education, Dr. L. J. Simpson, in 
an address he gave at the Di- 
rectors’ lunch at the C. N. E. 

“In a general way,” said the 
Minister, “it is the desire and 
intention of the Department o: 
Education to further and broad- 
en_the present system of educa- 
tion. We are not so vitally con- 
cerned with options in the cur- 
riculum as we are in the build- 
ing up of the educational sys- 
tem on a broader and saner ba- 
sis than has been the case in 
the past, or, in other words, to 
build the boys and girls to be 
the best possible citizens of this 
Province. s 

“We want,” proceeded Dr. 
Simpson, “more education, less 
regulations and less red tape. 
We do not consider that exam- 
inations are the most important 
thing in a school system. Many 
citizens feel that there are too 


declared Deputy ° 


many of what might be called 


frills. Today our pupils have & 
multiplicity of subjects. We are 
anxious to fit the system to the 
needs of the day, and’ already 
we have abolished the second- 
year normal course. On this 
point we have been subjected to 
considerable criticism.-It is not 
our intention to encourage the 
lowering of the standard of the 
teaching profession, but rather 
to elevate it. The Department 
of Education does not feel that 
the abolition of the second-year 
normal course is going to tend 
to lower this standard.” 


Touching on the topic of mu- 
sic after commenting on the 
excellence of the day’s musical 
attractions, the Minister of Edu- 
cation proceeded: “In accor- 
dance with the general plan of 
broadening the system of edu- 
cation, and recognizing the val- 
ue of music—for every child has 
the right to have music taught 
to him—it is our intention to 
promote the teaching of music 
in the schools in every possible 
way. To deprive a child of a 
knowledge of music is to de- 
prive him of one of the most 
worthwhile things in life. I 
consider that music—in spite 
of the opinion of some "people 
that it is a “frill’—is absolutely 
essential in our curriculum, and 
that the public school is the lo- 
gical place where this should be 
started. 

“Music is a mind-trainer. It 
elevates taste. It stimulates 
higher and better emotions, and 
makes for higher and better 
citizenship. It takes up leisure 
time, which is otherwise a dan- 
ger, and provides a safe outlet 
for the feelings and emotions of 
the young people.” 


On another occasion Profes- 
sor McArthur, Deputy Minister 
of Education, in an address 
studded with pertinent com- 
ments and observations on On- 
tario’s educational system, re- 
‘marked on the importance of 
the rural teacher's work, and 
expressed the opinion that the 
man or woman appointed to a 
country school should have spe- 
cial training, including a know- 
ledge of elementary agriculture, 
to fit him or her for the as- 
sumption of heavy responsibi- 
lities. 


“The teacher in a rural 
school,” he said, “ought to be 
familiar with the conditions of 
life in the country. It will be 
the privilege of the country 
teacher to help stem the tide of 
present-day materialism, and to 
set forth the solid and perma- 
nent compensations in free- 
dom, independence and health 
associated with life in the coun- 
tryside.” 


The speaker assailed the ten- 
dency to consider education 
mainly in the light of a means 
to earn a living. 


“The school,” he said, “should 
n6t be regarded as a filling sta- 
tion where a boy may be parked 
for five days a week, to be filled 
up with information which later 
will represent a value of so 
many dollars per week. Edu- 


cation is more than the giving- 


of information. The function 
of a school is not to turn out 
plumbers or electricians or cooks 
but rather to send boys and 


girls into the world with a cal 
city to think accurately with a 
trained memory; with a power 
of discrimination between that 
which is true and that which is 
false; with a capacity for self- 
enjoyment, and with a sense of” 
responsibility for the well-being 
of the community.” 

In regard to tests and re- 
quirements for promotion, Prof. 
McArthur said: “It is ressential 
that proper standards should be 
maintained, and to that end 
some form of examination may 
be necessary, but it would seem 
desirable that the present sys- 
tem of recommendation should 
be extended as far as may be 
consistent with the mainten- 
ance of proper standards.” 

Discussing courses of study, 
Professor McArthur expressed . 
the opinion that there had been’ 
in the past too great a tendency 
to keep academic and technical 
training “in separate -compart- 
ments.” “These two branches 
of schooling,” he said, “should 
be regarded as a single unit. 
There should be a freer ex- 


change of thought between 
things technical and things 
academic.” 


He urged that an appreciation 
of music and other phases of a 
more aesthetic life be inculcated 
into the growing generation. 

More important, however, 
than the subjects of study in 
the schools, he proceeded, was 
the selection of the teachers. 
“Tt is desirable.” he said, “that 
the teaching profession should 
be raised to a higher ‘position of 
esteem in the community and 
entrusted with large responsi- 
bilities, both in the method of 
instruction and in the’ testing 
of the results of their instruc- 
tion.” 


* Off to a Good Start, 

_ The session of 1934-35 opened 
on Sept. 13 with a somewhat 
smaller attendance than last 
year. When the pupils and staff 
were assembled in the assembly 
room, Dr. Amoss briefly address- 
ed them. He said that no one 
could be at the School as he was 
for some time last February 
without recognizing the wonder- 
ful work being done here. More- 
over he was impressed with the 
cleanliness, the courtesy, the 
good behavior, the general 
happy atmosphere of the School 
and the way in which all of the 
teachers worked together to ad- 
vance the best interests of the 
pupils. He was struck by the 
spirit of cooperation and enthu- 
siasm that pervaded the whole 
School. Dr. Simpson, Minister 
of Education, has been in receipt; 
of many suggestions from par- 
ents of pupils and graduates. 
These will all be taken into con- 
sideration in the formulation of 
the new program. 

One suggestion contained in 
nearly all of the letters was that. 
the children should be more de- 
finitely trained to go out in the 
world and earn a livelihood. This 
criticism is general regarding 
all schools, and if true of all, the 
need is greater for the deaf who 
are greatly handicapped com- 
pared with other children; and 
the feeling of the Department 
is that vocational work should be 
more definitely organized_ and 


stressed than in the past. The — 
ideal is to discover the special | 
aptitudes and deficiencies of | 
every child and to try to so or- | 
ganize the classes and. adjust 
the curriculum as to instruct 
and develop each one to the ut- 
most according to his or her 
capabilities. 

Dr. Amoss then outlined the 
general plan of reorganization 
that he had in mind, fuller 
details of which will be given in 
The Canadian as,soon as it ‘s 
completed and in operation. 

In conclusion he extended a 
hearty welcome to all of the pu- 
pils, old and new, and to the 
members of the staff. From 
the officers and teachers he was 
sure that he would have the 
same degree of loyalty and co- 
operation as they had given in 
the past. He assured them that 
the Minister and Deputy Minis- 
ter of Education were taking a 
warm interest in this School and 
the deaf children of the Province 
and would do their utmost to 
promote their welfare. 

Mr. Holton also expressed a 
few words of cordial greeting and 
good wishes. He had always 
taken a great interest in this. 
School, as he had a deaf brother 
who was once a pupil here and 
graduated very many years ago: 
He~was pleased to see so many 
children present, most of them 
looking so well and so happy and 
contented, and he assured them 
of his warm personal interest in 
every one of them. He wanted 
them to look on him as their 
sincere friend. In the special 
duties committed to him in the 
administrative work of the 
School, he would do his utmost 
to promote their welfare, also 
asked for the cooperation of the 
staff, and would be glad to be 
consulted at any time and to re- 
ceive suggestions from anyone, 


* which he assured them would 


have the most sympathetic con- 
sideration. 


During last session and the 
present, The Canadian had a 
series of articles descriptive of 
the scenic beauties, resources, 
literature etc. of the Dominion. 
stressing specially the achieve- 
ments of the pioneers and 
founders of not only the older 
sections of the country, but also 
of the far-flung frontiers in the 
West and the North. We justly 
glory in, and glorify, what our 
fathers did in building up our 
Dominion. They rest from their 
labors but their works do Re 

t' 


them. But: we must notiyest 
from our labors. “To us Dhey 
threw the torch. Be ours to hold 
it high.” We took off our hats 
in honor of those who have gone 
before. Now let us take off our 
coats, as our fathers did, and £0 
to work, and on ,the splendid 
foundation that they well and 
truly laid, let us build a noble 
and worthy structure—a greater 
nation than has been. And Ict 
us put first things first. The 
truest test of national greatness 
is not the census, nor the size 
of cities, nor the crop, but up- 
right, industrious, law-abiding 
and God-fearing men and wo- 
men. And each of us can be- 
come one such. If everyone 
would, what an Utopia this 
great, beautiful, richly-endowed 
land would be! 


—_——————————— 
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SCHOOL MOTTO: “The greatest 
happiness is found in mak- 
ing others happy.” 
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First Meeting of the Association 

‘The first meeting for the ses- 
sion of the Association of Tea- 
chers and Instructors was held 
on Thursday afternoon, Sept. 20. 
After the minutes of the last 
meeting had been read and con- 
firmed, the treaurer’s report was 
read, which, in view of present 
world-wide conditions, was uni- 
que inasmuch as it indicated not 
only a balanced budget but a 
substantial surplus. 

Miss Nurse, the retiring Presi- 
dent, extended a gracious greet- 
ing to all present, and thanked 
the other officers, convenors 
of committees and each and 
every member of the Asso- 
ciation for their hearty coopera- 
tion during her term of office. 
On behalf of the members, she 
extended a cordial welcome to 
Dr. Amoss and Mr. Holton. They 
all appreciated the wise choice 
the Minister had made in ap- 
pointing Dr. Amoss as the head 
of the School, and the staff and 
pupils already recognize and ap- 
preciate the deep and_ sincere 
interest he is taking in promot- 
ing the best interests of the 
School, and she could assure him 
and Mr. Holton of the whole- 
hearted cooperation of the mem- 
rers of the Association. Mr. 
Holton was not a stranger to 
them, as he {s a resident ot 
Belleville and belongs to one of 
the oldest and most highly es- 
teemed families’ of the city. 

The report of the nominating 
committee was then read and 
adopted. recommending the fol- 
lowing officers for the current 
session: 

Honorary Presidents, _Dr. 
Amoss, Mr. Holton, Miss Ford 
and Mr. Stewart. 

Past President, Miss Nurse. 

President, Miss Rierdon. 

Vice-President, Miss Bell. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Gor- 
don. 

Miss Rierdon then took the 
chair and expressed her appre- 
(ation of the honor conferred 
on her by her election as Presi- 
dent of the Association, and she 
asked for, and felt sure she 
vould receive the same hearty 
cooperation as her predecessors. 

Dr. Amoss said that he was 
tirely pleased with the honor of 
being made Honorary President 
of the Association. One thing 
that forcibly impressed him in 
his brief contact with the School 
last February, and so far this 
session, is the fine spirit of co- 
operation and mutual good-will 
among the members of the staff. 
In some respects the task de- 
volving on him as head, of this 
School is just a transition from 
‘the work to which had for sev- 
eral years been accustomed, in 
which he had always had the 
splendid cooperation of the tea- 
chers throughout the Province. 

He did not regard it as his 
duty to himself devise a plan to 
carry into effect the objectives 
of the proposed reorganization, 
but rather to gather ideas here 
and there from the members of 


the staff, and from their long 
and efficient experience try to 
evolve a course of instruction 
that will best meet the needs of 
the pupils. His best hope was 
that by consultation together 
and coordination of effort, they 
may devise a programme that 
will- enable every pupil to de- 
velop to the utmost his special 
aptitude and to fit him as far as 
possible to earn a living and be- 
come a useful, law-abiding, re- 
spected citizen. f 


Mr. Holton expressed the great - 


-pleasure he felt in being present, 
and thanked Miss Nurse for her 
kind words. In coming here he 
felt as if he were coming home, 
for he could talk on his fingers 
as well as most of them, which 
he learned to do so as to talk 
his deaf brother: His dyjjes here 
relate to the internal “adminis-' 
tration of. the School, and he 
asked for the’ fullest cooperation 
of every branch of the School, 
in order that they may consider 
and discuss together the many 
problems that must be dealt 
with. He congratulated the 
School on the appointment of 
Dr. Amoss as Superintendent. 
He understands better than any 
other man in the Province the 
problems relating to handi- 
capped children and he was sure 
he would devise plans that would 
greatly increase the efficiency of 
the School. He presented greet- 
ings on behalf of Mrs. Holton as 
well as himself. They were one 
and all welcome to their home 
at any time and they would do 
all they could to make their mu- 
tual association as pleasant as 
possible. 

Miss Ford expressed apprecia- 
tion of the honor of being made 
an Honorary President of tne 
Association. She regarded it as 
a pleasure and privilege to be 
working under Dr. Amoss, who 
had such a sympathetic insight 
into the special aptitudes of the 
deaf and such an understanding 
of their needs. She felt that 
the School would make a no- 
taile advance this year, especial- 
ly in regard to some classes of 
pupils who had perhaps not been 
getting the fullest possible ad- 
vantage of their educational 
possibilities. 

Miss -Deannard extended 
greetings to one and all; then 
devoted special attention to Mr. 
Clare, who had leave of absence 
lest session to enable him to take 
the second year normal course. 
now abandoned. She said thev 
were all glad-he was back, ex- 
pressed the’ felicitations of the 
staff on his marriage which took 
place during the summer, and on 
behalf of the Association pre- 
sented him a beautiful silver 
flower basket. Mr. Clare, taken 
quite by surprise. thanked Miss 
Deannard for her kind words and 
the Association for the gift. 

Mr. Gordon expressed his ap- 
preciation for his election to the 
office of Secretary-Treasurer by 
rendering one of his always de- 
lightful and very enjoyable 
piano solos. , 

ei siea shania 

Congratulations to Mr. and 
Mrs, Blanchard. It is a girl, and 
it is doing well. Not having seen 
ner, we readily take Mel’s word. 
for it that it is a fine baby. By 
the laws of heredity, it couldn't 
be otherwise. 
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It would seem to be the ob- 
vious patriotic duty of every 
Canadian to include at least one 
Canadian Magazine in his 
periodical ‘subscriptions and 
there are several’excellent ones 
from which to choose. One. of 
the best of these, and unique in 
its purpose and sphere, is World 
Wide, published in Montreal by 
John Dougall and Son. This 
fine journal consists of a weekly 
symposium of articles selected 
from the leading periodicals of 
the world, and includes the 
whole field of human interests— 
political, social, religious, liter- 
ary, educational, scientific and 
aftistic, the articles selected 
being such as have a special 
appeal to Canadians. Its out- 
standing purpose, very success- 
fully accomplished, is to keep its 
readers conversant with the 
latest developments in world- 
wide conditions, and in every 
sphere of human thought and 
activity. We get more pleasure 
and instruction from World 
Wide than from any other pe- 
riodical. 


Last session an epidemic of a 
very, contagious character, for 
which there is no known reme- 
dy, spread throughout our 
School, resulting in heavy losses 
omong the members of the Staff. 
Cr, to change the figure, the 
mischievous little winged god 
seems to have made this his 
favorite hunting ground and to 
have used up his whole quiver 
full of arrows. for no less than 
eight members of the staff walk- 
ed the flowery pathway to hyme- 
neal bliss—we ‘hope it, will so 
prove in every case. Miss Code 
set the pace in the latter part 
of the session, and during the 
summer Superintendent Fet- 
terly promoted Miss Allison, our 
efficient and much loved nurse, 
to become the presiding genius 
cf his own home. He was fol- 
lowed by Miss Parry and Miss 
MeDonald—both — supply tea- 
chers—Miss Matthews, Miss 
Rathbun and Mr. Clare, and it 
is credibly reported that another 
valued member of the staff, who 
resigned during the summer, 
yill shortly join the joyous pro- 
cession. To each and every one 


of these we extend our heartiest i 


felicitations and best wishes for 
success and happiness in all the 
years to come. ‘And, -having in 
mind the best interests of the 
School, let us hope that mis- 


chievous Dan is, satisfied with | 


the havoc he has wrought and 
will devote his energies else- 
where. 2 
sail Sissies 
Miss Ada’ Jamgs left on Sept. 
6 for Vancouvert where she will 
spend the winter with her 
brother who is under the doc- 
tor’s care. Her address is 345 W. 
10th’ Ave, Vancouver, B. C. 
sieaioees 
On September 15th Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold. Holton celebrated 
tie twenty-fifth anniversary of 
their wedding, when they. re- 
ceived the felicitations of: their 
hosts of friends, to which we 
add those of The Canadian. The 
‘Association extended the good 
wishes of the staff in the form 
of a beautiful bouquet of roses. 
sass 
‘Additional editorial matter 
will be found on pages 6 and 7. 


We extend our hearty con- 
gratulations to Mr. Rodwell, 
Superintendent of the Manitoba 
School for the Deaf, and for 
several years a teacher at the 
Ontario School, on whom was 
conferred the honorary degree 
of Master of Arts by Gallaudet 
College on June 12, in recogni- 
tion of his eminent services in 
educational work for the deaf. 
He hag achieved outstanding 
‘success in every position he has 
occupied, and is widely known 
and highly esteemed by educa- 
tors of the deaf in Canada and 
the United States. Thomas Rod- 
well, M. A—that looks fne. May 
he long live to carry, om his ke- 
neficent work for the donf. 


We are told of an American 
who was visiting Old London, 
and got in wrong with the at- 
tendant of one of the fine art 
galleries of the Metropolis. 
Running hastily through the 
halls where some of the world’s 
masterpieces of art were hang- 
ing, and taking a brief, mecha- 
nical view of them, he left tie 
building. Before taking his de- 
parture, however, he said to the 
custodian at the door: “‘ihere’s 
not a thing here worth seeing, 
not a thing.” This was what, 
in common parlance, might have 
been called a slam at the art 
gallery. The caretaker, how- 
ever, got even with the man who 
made the sneering remark, by 
saying to him—“If you please, 
sir, these pictures are no longer 
on trial, the.spectators are.” 

This was a well-merited re- 
buke and has many applica- 
tions. We hear people denounc- 
ing. the Bible, the assured geli- 
gious verities, the essential ethi- 
cal principles etc. At these we 
need not worry but can afford to 
smile. These things are 1 
longer on trial, the czities are 


Living Language 


The Appeal of the Deaf Child 
in a recent number of the Voit» 
Review goes to the heart of a 


-very important matter. In the 


introduction we find. the un- 
usually clear statement of tne 
situation as seen. by one wno 
knows whereof she speaks:— 

The deaf child's need. of 
speech is great. His need of 
love and understanding.and re- 
ligious and moral training is 
even greater than that of © 
heering child. It is vitally im- 
portant to teach him a trade so 
that,he may face the world with 
confidence in his ability to be- 
come independent. But first, 
last and all the time, so that he 
may acquire this and other 
knowledge, and so that he may 
be placed on something like © 
footing of equality with his fel- 
lowmen, he needs to learn Lan- 
guage. 


oe 


A copy of this issue of The 
Canadian is being sent to the 
parents of all the pupils of the 
School, and they are asked to 
subscribe. The price is éne dol- 
lar a year in advance.. A com- 
plimentary copy of each issue 
is sent to every member’ of the 
Ontario legislature and every 
School Inspector, in order to 
acquaint them with the work of 
the School and thus enlist their 
interest and cooperation. 
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Educational Valué of Music 


“Man's mind,’’says a writer, “is 
something like the central depot of a) 
large town inte which run five distinct 
tracks. Along the five senses are con- 
veyed all of the sensation which 
people the mind with images and sway 
the heart with emotio! Each sense 
has its own specific stimulus to carry 
tothe brain. Sound always travels by 
the ear, now thunderinj g with ter- 
rific noise, now softly.stealing its way 
into the secret places of the soul.”” 


Musie is the earliest of the arts, for 
even before man appeared on the 
eagth, “'the morning stars sang together 
and all they sons of God sheuted for 
jay.’” We doubr not that to the ears 
attuned, the motions of all the spheres 
that bespangle the heavens produce ce- 
lestial harmony; and as far as the Scrip- 
tures*reveal, music is the very language 
of heaven. 


Like all geod things, music is of 
God, as is expressed in giowing lang- 
uage. by that eloquent divine, Rev. 
Joseph Parker: 

“God is the Author of music. He 
who orders the winds out of their 
caves, and makes the ocean roar its 
hoarse amen, fills the air with birds of 
varying note, and makes the ills drip 
music as they fall down mountain 
heights, and sends the rivers to the sea, 
there to. merge their liquid treble in 
creation’s ancient. bass; He who put 
thythm into the flights of birds and | 
into the play of children. and melody 
into the hearts of lovers; He who 
shakes the earth with His thunders, 
yet swings the globe so vently that He 
wakes not a babe from its slumbers, 
and disturbs nora bird in its nes e 
who caused the-morning stars to sing 
together, and promises the new song 
of Moses and the lamb; He who 
dropped music tram the heavens at 
the advent of the Saviour, and inspires 
the heart of the universal Church to 
send it backto Him ayain; He whose ; 
voice is as thesound of many waters, 
and whose presence awakens the songs | 
and thrillsthe harps of that great host 
that no man can number; He who 
makes holiness to blossom into hap- 
piness, and righteousness to break 
forth into songs and everlasting joy; 
He who turned the shadow of death 
into morning, and makes melody 
eternal in heaven; He, the Mighty 
God and Everlasting Father, He isthe 
Author of music.’” \ 


As one would expect, music had 
an irresistible appeal to the artistic 
soul of the Greek, its potency being. 
beautifully exemplified in some of 
their myths and legends. When 
Orpheus played upon his harp, not 
only men and beasts, but, the very 
stones and trees gathered around him, 
or followed “in his train; the songs of 
the sirens lured the crew of every 
passing ship to destruction, the only 
vessel that escaped being the Argo, 
because, listening to the diviner music 
‘of Orpheus, the Sirens’ songs made 
no appeal to the sailors. And in 
Dante’s Purgatdrio, music is the all- 
sufficient agency that gradually puri- 
fies the souls.of those in durance and 
fits them for entrance into Paradise. 


In times of stress, in the great-em- 
ergencies of lifey whether individual 
or national, it is to music that men 
turn The shrilling ofthe pibroch will 
nerve the most timid- Highlander to 
deeds. of daring, and many a battle 
his been won by the martial music of 
the military bands. Garibaldi’s hymn 
and the Marseillaise hada decisive 
effect in the great revolutions in Italy 
and France. The influence of patriot- 
ic songs in national crises has ever been 
momentous. Napoleon gave expres- 
sion to this when he said: “‘Let me 
make the songs of the nation, and I 


in times of individual crises, when the 
heart is burdened by disappointments, 
and frustrated hopes, and’ desolating 
sorrow, what like music has power 
“To cheer the soul jes tired with human, 


fe, 
To soothe the wayward heart by sorrow 


rent, 
‘And soften down the rugged road of life,’ 


In view of its emotional appeal and 
potent influence, it is strange that 
music has been so greatly, in many in- 
stances so totally, ignored in school 
and college curricula. But a better 
day is dawning, and the educational 
value of music — its intellectual as well 
as its artistic and emotional value — 
is beginning,to be recognized, and, as 
recorded elsewhere, it is part of the 
poliey of the new minister of Educa- 
tion, Hon. L. J. Simpson, to promote 
the teaching of music inthe schools in 
Ontario, in every possible way. 

*‘Music is the best mind-trainer of 
any subject.’ This is a quotation 
from *"The Golden Age of Music,’” 
and is substantiated from Magdalen 
College, Oxford, where seventy- 
five per cent of the prizes were won 
by students who took music as one of 
their subjects. 


Dr. N. C. Barnes, Director of 
Education, Washington, D. C., ex- 
presses himself as. follows regarding 
the educational value of music: 

“The intellectual discipline is enor- 
mous. It has done a great deal of 
good for me. 1 would not give up 
what I know. of music for any con- 
sideration 1 have played golf, and 


‘other forms of exercise, but | never 


get from these what I get from music, 
and it is not hard to tell why. Music 
isa potent force in the stimulation of 
morale. In this day of scientific re- 
search, it is strange that this oldest 
and most powerful agent for the trai 
ing of the mind and body should have 
been overlooked so long. Emotional 
life isthe very essence of being, and 
we know that music, rightly used, has 
great power in determining the char- 


acter of man.”’ . 


Another important way in which 
music serves to build character is 
found in its socializing influence. 
There is no other single force whi 
serves tostimulate and improve social 
intercourse equal to music. It also 
has great value as a high school subject 
from a vocational standpoint. 

A. Greck philosopher tells us that, 
“music is moral law, — It gives a soul 
to the universe, wings to the mind, 
flight to the imagination, charm to sad- 
ness, gaicty and life to everything else. 
It is the essence of order and leads to 
all that is good, beautifui and just, of 
which it is the invisible, dazzling, 
passionate and eternal form.”” 


From a questionnaire sent to the 
principal schools in the United States, 
we learn that music isa direct aid to 
discipline, fosters good will in the 
school, is an excellerit athletic booster, 
is a fine medium of teaching apprecia- 
tion. 

Dr. Winship, editor of the Journal 
of Education, places music next in 
importance to learning to speak prop- 
erly. Dr. Charles Eliot, late pres- 
ident of Harvard, says ° that music 
contributes more than any other study 
to the development of hand, heart, 
and head, body, mind, and soul: 
Therefore, ,1 would propose as a 
superstructure to the Three R's of 
Reading, ‘Riting, and ‘Rithmetic the 
‘Three M’s for manual, mental, and 
moral development.’” 


His Majesty’s Jubilee - 
In a crowded cheering House of 
Commons, Acting-Premier Stanley 
Baldwin announced thatthe King had 


j care not who makes its laws? ‘And | agree 


"Mr. Baldwin explained that the king 
wished the celebration to be as local as 
possible, enabling the people to parti 
pate near their own homes and avoid- 
ing all undue expense. 

_ The official celebratien in Lendon, 
said, will extend from May 5 to 18 and 
accession day will be observed asa 
bank holiday throughout the nation. 


A thanksgiving service at St. Paul's 


Cathedral will be attended by the King 


and Queen and other members of the 


Royal Family while si services 


will be held throughout the country. 

Mr. Baldwin said the Premiers of 
Canada. Australia, New Zealand and 
South’ Africa have warmly welcomed 
the suggestion that they join in the 
Londen celebrations. 


Farming One of The Best 
Occupations For The Deaf. 

A. few days ago one of our former 
pupils paid us a visit after an absence 
of nine years. \ He said he had come | 
all the way to pay homage to “‘my be- ! 
loved Supt.” He looked prosperous. 
His new hat cost him five bucks. His- 
old Ford had been overhauled and ran 
likenew. Hegreeted us all in a very | 
pleasing manner. 

But he had astory to tell. After 
leaving school, he went back to his 
home and was given a small tract of , 
land to make his own living There! 
he learned practical farming from his 
father. He worked hard and learned 
how to grow fine tobacco and prepare 
itfor market. The depression of 1929- 
33 brought him but very little net in- 


‘come notwithstanding the high grade 


of his tobacco. But this year of recov- 


i ery lhe made only 88 dollars short of a 


thousand from three acres of tobacco. 
Some of his best graded tobacco 
brought as high as 93 cents a pound 
which speaks well of his skill in curing 
theleaf. He had enough to take care 
of all obligations, and to leave a balance 
sufficient to finance next year's crop. 

We have in mind another former 
pupil. He, soo, came from the farm. 
His parents were making a comfor- 
table living at farming. But the boy 
did not want to work out in the hot 
sun. By pressure from outside he 
was sent to the printing office. He 
did not have the required qualifications 
for a good printer. Leaving school he 
gota position in a small commercial 
but was soon “‘laid off.’” Since then 
he had been going from place to place 
in search of work, practically penniless. 
He has worn the same hat for six 
years. He ‘* thumbs’’-his way. 
Worry has aged him considerably. 

Now make out your own picture of 
these two boys. 

Nearly 75 per cent of our pupils 
come from the farm. If we had our 
way, we'd send most of them back to 
the'farm. Inthese days it seems to 
us that any person with a cow, two or 
three pigs, amule, a small tract of and. 
and a four room dwelling all his own, 
is vastly better off.—The Deaf 
Carolinian. 


The Glory of the Autumn 


“Autumn has come—sweet Sabbath 
of the year.’’ October woods have 
denned their most gorgeous robes to 
celebrate the passing of the year 
The gold and scarlet of maples, the 
brilliant’ red of the dogwood, the 
glowing crimson of the sumac, and 
the wine-like hues of the oak are mar- 
shalled to take part in the gay pageant. 
The, forest is. lighted with flames; it 
burns and is not consumed. All the 
colors of the sunset, of the dying day, 
are caught for a brief space in the 
forest foliage. 


As autumn makes her full-drey 
‘entree to the Dominion, she has abun. 
dant recognition by Cana Poet 

whose pages are rich with her color, | 


Listen to Wilfred Campbell as he” 
sings of the beauties of autumn: | 


“‘Along the line of smoky hills 
‘The crinison forest stands, 
And all the day the blue-jay calls 
Throughout the autumn lands. 
Now by the brook the maple leans 
“With all his glory spread 
And all the sumacs.on the hills 
Have turned their green to red. 
Now by great marshes wrapt in mist 
Or past some river's mouth, 
Throughout the long, still, autumn 
Wild birds are flying south.’* 


day 


Now, is that not a true and beaut. 
ful. picture?’ Told in simple language 
and without the least straining after | 
effect, the verses express the beauy 
of the autumn days. 


Vividly does Jean Blewett paint the 
picturey of autumn splendor ‘in the 
lines: 

“All the splendor of the summer. 


All the springtime 's light and grace, 
AI Aheorcher'ol the ryest sieve 


Crown her head and light her face. 
And the wind goessighing, sighing 

As if loath to let her pass, 
While the crickets sing exultant 

In the lean and withered grass. 

O, the warm October haze! 
O, the splendor of the da 
O, the mingling of the crimson 
With the sombre browns and grays " 


The Singer of Common 
Things 
A few weeks ugo Canadian literature 

sustained a great loss by the death of 
Mrs. Jean Blewett, who sang so 
sweetly of the joys of home, of the 
ways of children, of true love and 
faith, of mature in all of its aspects, 
always with rare insight and charm 
and an artistry all her own, The 
Canadian of April 15, 1933, contain. 
eda sketch of her life and works. In 
her own words she was ‘‘A Woman 
with a heart of gold." 
Her sympathies both broad and sure, 

Her one desire to do the 


ar-visioned from the inner light 
God gives to souls un worldly, pure. 


In her inspiring poem, ‘‘The 
Workman’’ she teaches a vital truth. 
Disappointed at getting no commend- 
ation from even his dearest friend, 
an angel gave him the higher vision, 
the truer incentive. 


we 


Then the workman wrought with a grader 
thought. 
And the prayer that grew 
‘Was not. “Let my ny 
It was, Dear Chri: 
best.” 
‘Then the workmau wrought with a grasdet 
thought, 
And higher bis purpose ran, 
For now he worked for the love of the w ‘tk, 
And not for the praise of man. 
And the ange! whispers to you and /¢: 
“What matters who praise or scan; 
It is ours to work for tlie love of the © ork | 
And not for the praise of man,” 


in his brea»: 
ke note of tei" 
t, let me do my 


Similar in sentiment regarding v hat 
should be the highest purpose -.nd 
reward of work, and also the supreme 
ideal and the crowing recompens: of 
life, is the poem entitled. 


Life’s Grandest Things 
What is the greatest work ofall? 
The work that comes everyday, 

‘Phe work that waits on us every hand 
Is work that, for us is truly grand, 
And the love of work is our pay. 


What is the highest life of all? 

It is living, day by day, 

‘True to ourselves and true to the right, 
Living the truth from dawn till the night. 
And the love of truth for our pay, 


What is the grandest thing of all? 
Is it winning heaven some day? 
No, and a thousand times say, n 
“Tis making this old world thrill and glow 
With the sun of love till each shall know 
Something of Heaven here below; 

‘And God's ‘well done’ for our pay. 


© 


The Ideal Languag: 

A teacher in an American School 
fer the Deaf recently speke as follows 
relative te cerrection of mistakes in 
language: = 

“One day during my first yeur as 
cher, the principal entered my 
ool’ reom to sce how the novice 
wasgetting along. He caught sight of 
a sentence in one ef the items of the 
pupils which [ had passed as correct. 
The sentence was “The doctor men- 
ded Fred's ley The principal asked 
me if I would use that expression my- 
self. [eaid.No. Then he asked me 
why I passed it as correct. i 
‘yut—.”. The principal said ‘no 
bats.’ So [ agreed to fellow his idea 


jn this. respect." Since then I have i 
pe © service to our unfortunate brother we 


cenvinced myself thatit pays to be 
precise in correcting the language of 
the pupils. 


“T'do net pass a sentence that al- 


though grammatically correct is not kind of giving aid. A child was put=" its orderliness 


correct as to the common colloquial 
form. 9: 

‘Since I have been very. particular 
and exacting in correcting language 
work, the pupils became more care- 
ful themselves. They begin to think 
carefully. Slovenly writing is the re- 
sult of careless thinking. 

“It is very easy to pass a sentence 
which, though) correct, we would not 
use ourselves. Our pupils not only 
write abominably but they often do not 
say what they mean. They suffer 
from the improper use of werds, and 
they.will suffer more hereafter. 

"We have heard someone say that 
asentence, though incorrect, which 
conveys the right meaning of the 
writer or speaker should be passed as 
correct. I have had the impression 
that we as teachers are here to teach 
the pupils to use the English language 
correctly.”” 

The correction of errers in’ lan- 
guage is one of the most onerous, as 
well as one of the most important 
duties of a teacher of the deaf. We 
all correct the more glaring mistakes. 
of course, but sometimes we cannot 
resist the temptation to pass over the 
litle ones. But to do so is a grave 
fault which is sure to produce ever- 
increasing difficulties each recurring 
session. Thére are many fine distinc- 
tions in the meaning of words and 
phrases which we may well ignore, as 
do a majority of even the best educated 
people. Butevery grammatical error 
should be corrected, and every form 
of expression which is different from 
that in common use by educated peo- 
ple. OF course no one would ever 
think of saying ‘'The doctor mended 
the boy's leg,’” unless it was a wooden 
ley, and that would require the ser- 
vices of a carpenter instead of a doctor. 

It is inexcusable to pass such an 
expression by. We reproduce a few 
other faulty sentences culled from 
pupils’ locals appearing in school pa- 
pers; "The session is eighteen weeks 
gone and is half over.’ What a 
sample of English that is! “The 
horses struck tender ice and broke 
through."" Of course the teacher 
who accepted this, never spoke of” 
tender’? ice in his life. ““Last S 
urday at_ noon a week ago [got a let- 
ter from my mother."’ Now when 
did that girl get that letter? ‘'Mary 
had a birthday party last Tuesday 
She invited some of the girls and 
they liked to eat things."’- We hope 
that some of the things in the room 
escaped demolition. “I got a letter 
from my uncle saying that he would be 
Qoing to stay for camping at a summer 
resort.”” New what is the sense of 
using all those superfluous werds? 

Such language as this should never 
be aceepted by a teacher. Mast of 


\ 


these sentences are grammatically cor- 
rect, 


but that is not enough. We 


should not be sausfied, especially in 

the higher classes, to get correct lang- 

uage, “or even fairly good language. 
We should try to get the best. 


How to be Truly Helpful 

There is one field of usefulness 
which many earnest, energetic people 
are apt to neglect. Their idea of help- 
fulness is to do something for some 
one, to spend their time and strength 
in the service of others. Yet there 
are many times when a better idea of 
helpfulness would prompt us to with- 
hold rather than to give. Drummond 
says that to toss a coin to a beggar on 
the street is often easier than not to 
do ir, but if we really wished to be of 


must do for him either less or mote. 
The best way to help others is to lead 
them to help themselves. Frequently, 
this costs more than the more sho} 


ting her playroom to rights slowly and 
laboriously when an elder sister ap- 
peared upon the scene, pushed the little 
‘one aside and proceeded to finish the 
task in. the most expeditious manner. 


“It's easier to do it myself than to 
show her how to do it right,” she 
said, when some one remonstrated. 
‘And it was easier, but not half so kind. 


In no other place should this truth 
be more strongly emphasized than in 
the class-room, and nowhere is there 
stranger temptation to forget or ig- 
nore it. Many times every day the 
pupils make mistakes in their. werk or 
find difficulty in solving some hard 
problem, and the teacher, pressed for 
time and burdened with work, is 
tempted to make the correction or 
perform the task himself fr would 
be so much easier than to lead the 
pupil to do ithimself Easier, yes, 
bur not so kind—and not so easy, 
either, in the final issue, That is the 
wisest teacher, with the truest concep- 
tion of his duty, who instils into his 
pupil a desire and determination to 
fight his own battles, and solve his 
own problems, and himself overcome 
the difficulties that confront him; who 
refuses to do for the child what he 
can be induced to do for himself, 
and who aids his class by inspiring 
encouragement and helpful suggestion 
rather then by shifting the whole 
burden upon his own sheulders 


Education does net consist in pos- 
sessing knowledge but in the ability (0 
acquire knowledge — This, in fact, ts 
the true purpose, the underlying 
principle of education—to draw out 
and to develop and. strengthen the 
mental powers to the greatest possible 
extent. [t isnot a matter of such great 


moment that a pupil should leave school 
ne 


possessed of a large fund of infort 
tion; but it is of supreme importance 
that he shall have learned how to be 
self-reliant and persistent,” how 
grapple with the difficulties aad over- 
Come the ebstacles that beset his path- 
way, whether in the class-room, oF in 
the shop, oroen the campus, or amid 
the sterner duties and activites of “the 
world’s broad field of-battle.” 

Blessed is the. teacher who makes 
himself as unnecessary to his pupils 
as possible 


Every Teacher Should Be a 
Mental Hygientst 

“Children are peculiarly sensitive 
to their surroundings, When they 
live for months in 4 class-room where 
the air isheavy, where a dusty diction- 
ary is the only ornament on abare table, 
where the blickboard 1s decorated with 
an adage that never varies, their own 
attitudes become static and uninteres- 
ted, ‘‘duaty.") - When they are in) 
room where the floor |» covered with 
seraps, the shades at sixes and sevans 


tw. 
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paper askew on the teacher's desk, the 
confusion of the room results in their 
own confusion and restlessness. And 
even more important is the teacher 
herself. Is she happy, or does she at 
least try tocreate that illusion? ~ Is she 
interested in her job? Can she find 
something to be enthusiastic about in 
this business of compound fractions? 
Does she really like the boys and gi 
before her? Is she interested in what 
they think and feel? Children are 
amazingly quick to sense and take ever 
the attitude of the important adult in 
the room and their feeling toward 
schoo! is correspondingly colored. 
One second grade youngster, always 
a school enthusiast,came home shortly 
ufter winter promotions. disgruntled 
and unhappy and tossed her reader 
in a corner, announcing, “I hate 
schoo!’’ and after a pause, ‘so docs 
Miss ate 


:. That btmosphere ef the classroom, 
or lack of it, and es- 
pecially’ the whole atttude of the 
teacher toward her job and her 
children have profound effect on the 
feelings and consequently on the 
behavior of the children themselves.’ 
Selected from the Journal of the 


“Good Night” 

There is a tender sweetness about 
some of our common phrases of affec- 
tienate greeting, simple and unobtru- 
sive as they are, which falls like dew 
upon the heart. 

“Good night!"* the little one lisps it 
as she toddles off to bed Sisters and 


brothers exchange the wish; parents 
and children; friend and friend 
Familiar use has robbed it of signif 


ance to some of us; We repeat it auto- 
matically without much theught 
But consider. We ar 
putting off from time to time upon arr 
unexplored sea. Our barks of life set 
sail and go onward into the darkness; 
and we, asleep on our pillows, take no 
such care as we do when awake 2 
journeying by daylight. Of the perils 
of the night, whatever they may be, 
we take no heed An unsleeping. 
vitilance of One stronger and Wiser 
than we, who iy the eternal good 
Good and God spring from the same 


root and are the same in meaning 
“Good bye” isonly “God be with 
vou" “Good night’ or "*God guard 


the night" 

It would be a churlish household in 
yhich these gentle forme of spéech 
were ignored or did not exist. Alike 
the happy and the sorrowful day by 
may say “Good night.” 

Selected 


As Others See Us. 

\ man) was complaining of. his 
neighbors. “I never saw such 4 wret- 
chygl set of people," he said, “as are 
in this village. They” are mean, 
selfish, greedy of gain, and careless of 
the needs of others. » Worst of all, 


they are forever speaking evilgof one 
another."" 
“Ie it really so?" askedan angel 


who happened.to be walking with him. 

“Ie is indeed!" said’ the man- 
“Why, only look at this fellew com- 
ing toward us! [know his face, 
though [cannot tell you his name 
dee his little sharp, cruel eyes darting 
there like af terret’s and the lines of 
covetousness about his mouth! The 
very droop of his shoulders is mean 
and cringing, and he slinks along in- 
stead of walking." 

“Te is. very clever of you to see all 
said the angel; ‘‘but there is 


thi: 
one thing which you do not perceive. 
“What is that?’” asked the man. 
‘Why thatis a looking-glass we are 
approaching,” said the angel. —Laura 
E. Richards, in Epworth Herald. 


A Gift of Appreciation. 


“There is one thing about Helen,’’ 
said a girl speakei he has a genuine 
gift. of appreciation. “Whenever 
you speak of anybody she always 
seems to bubble over with some kind- 
ly appreciation of her. When some- 
one remarked the other day that Miss 
K—was not atall prety, she broke 
eut with, Yes, but then some peeple 
don’t need to be pretty, they're nice 
eneugh without it.” Itis always that 
way with her; she has seen the gleam’ 
of gold somewhere in somebody that 
nobody else ever detected or thought 
of looking for. Herolder sisteris a 


splendid musician and her younger 1s 
quite a iant elocutionist, but 
don’t know but I'd gather have, 


Helen's talent of appreciating people 
than to have the gifts of either of the 
others. I believe she gets more joy out 
of it and perhaps gives more joy with 
a0 


[tis a talent’toward the acquiring of 
which we can do a great deal by prac- 
tice, even if we seem to be lacking in 
it by nature. —Exchange. 


Floaters First to Lose Jobs ‘ 


If the last depression has taught the 
deaf anything, it should have shown 
them conclusively that the *‘loater,”” 
i. e., the workman who drifts from one 
job to another and from one tirm te 
the next, is usually the first one to lose 
his job when hardtimes come. Taken 
by and large, those deaf workers who 
had been with theirfirms for long years 
were rarely laid off permanently. 
Exceptions come to mind, but not 
many. The man who had stood by 
his company loyally in times of pro: 
perity,” and jobs galore. found that his 
company tried to stand by him in the 
days of business adversity. Among 
such are Frank W. Binkley of Leban- 

‘on, who worked for the Bethlehem + 
Steel Company continuously for twen- 
ty eight years, He now has five days 
work a week; whereas another former 
dea employee who quit, then return- 
ed subsequently, now finds himself @ aah 
without a job altogether — 
Ohio Chronicle int 


Impossible Perfection 


nt lawyer once had no 

patience with anythiag short of verfec- 

tion, especially where poor proof-read= . 

ing was concerned. He had a rather 

voluminous brief to prepare and under 

the rules of sthe court in had t# be 

printed. He was very particular about 

it. There must be no Typographical 

errors. He would read the proofs him= 

self, He did so, and demanded a_re- 

vised proof which he perused with no 

little satisfaction. In fact, he felt so a 

well pleased that he told the operatives 

in the composing room he weuld give. tile 

25 cents for every error found inthe * 

second revision which he had read and chal 

marked O. K Cts | 
Within an hour 95 errors had been 

pointed out in the 35-paze brief, and ipa 

he promptly paid his critice S16. These “f 

further corrections made, he feltnow 

that the brief was perfection itself from 

‘a typographical point of view, and ina 

spirit of defiance he told two office 

frirls that he would give them SI each 

for any typographical errors tound in 

the brief, That cost him SLO more 

and then he was ready, $0 fF a8 per-” 

fect typography is concerned, te say + 

with Pope— 

“Whoever thinks a perfect piece so 


Thinks what ne er +vas, nor is, 


ee 


see, 
nore’er shall be 


out-giving—getting 
good—that 1s our 


{n-taking 
wood and # 
main business. 


and 


HOW ‘THE STRIKE WAS 
SETTLED | 

By Helen Frances Huntington 

Paxton stared unseeingly at 
the wintry panorama that rush— 
ed past the train windows, his 
thin, serious face set in harsh. 
lines; for he was thinking vin- 
dictively. of the business that 
awaited (him at Paxtonville, 
where eight hundred obstre- 
perous laborers had firmly ar- 
rayed themselves against his 
authority. Some of them had 
given him cause to avail him- 
self of legal measures, and he 
intended to punish them to the 
fullest extent of the law, which 
would mean untold hardships for 
nilies during their prisor. 


detention Paxton had no 
thought to spare for the indi- 
gent famili however, for he 


concerned himself absorbingly 
with own personal losses and 
the protracted anxiety that the 
trikers had caused him. 
Suddenly his grim thoughts 
swerved from his own troubles 
us his glance fell upon @ queerly 
dressed girl of fourteen or there- 
abouts who entered the coach 
half carrying @ little boy whose 
wasted, crooked frame was un~ 
able to support its own weight 
even with the help of the 
crutches with which he tried 
to make his way: His face was 
ehastly pale and thin, and bore 
the gaunt impress of suffering: 


it held 2 inexpli- 
ple radiance that seemed to 
emanate from some hidder, 


seats directly in 
on. and now anc 
of teir con- 
back to him 
rned that they 
: vo visit their 
ood father he 
worship- 
which the 
thought 
also, of 
ttle boy 
v 


ersation dr 
by which he | 
were on th ’ 
ather. arel; 
must be to ir 


before the 


own favored. 
perfect boy 
y that would 


2 normal } bei 
st, relentle rinding force 
it transmuted their dull toi! 
nto gold. 
vO yount 
to leave 


showed unfami- 
travel. Paxton 
and touched the 


leaned 


over 
crooked shoulders, saying, “You 


me help you a 
t® Then } topped, dnd 
ted the wa rm in his 
arried it carefully to 
d platform of the 


nd better let 


said the 
“would 
arest: way to 


e, sir.” 


‘0, 
ment, i. “To what 
articular part of it do you wish 
0 go?” n 

“To the cabin that Mr. Knowl- 
ton lives in,” was the answer. 
Mr. Ben Knowlton. He's our 
f.ther, an’ we've come to stay 
with him for @ spell.” 

At that instant- the million- 
aure’s thoughts flashed back to 


a turbulent scene in which & 
grim-faced, determined miner 
had defied his employer and his 
money openly, in consequence 
of which Paxton had instantly 
made a charge of lawlessness 
against him, which resulted in 
his arrest and banishment to a 
Philadelphia prison to wait his 
trial, That man was Ben Know]- 
ton, one of the acknowledged 
leaders of the labor agitation 
which had dislocated Paxton’s 
vast coaling-indus:ry to the ex- 
tent of an enormous loss of pro- 
fits. Paxton intended to “make 
an example” of Knowlton as a 

rarning to his ssociates. 

“Why, I'm very sorry,” said he 
in a low voice, “but your father 


is not here at present. The 
company sent him away—on 
business. He didn’t send for 


you, did he?” 

As he spoke, the light died out 
of the boy's wraith-like face, and 
a look of uns ble weariness 
settled there. “O Betty, What'll 
we do?” he asked plaintively. 

“We'll go right to pa’s shack, 
an’ stay there till he gets back,” 
said’ the — girl bravely. She 
turned a grave; anxious face to 
Paxton. “Could I find out just 
when pa'll be back.” she asked. 

“I will try to do it for you, he 
answered, turning away hur- 
riedly. But the girl followed 
him to the far end of the plat- 
form, quite out of her little 
brother’s “hearing, where she 
laid a timid hand on Paxton's 
sieeve: 

“Ben don’t know how bad of 
he is,” she whispered. a don't 


know, neitier,” 
seen Ben since he 
hospital. The doctors 
wouldn't never git: well.” Her 
voice broke off in a ary sob 
which she instantly smothered 
‘He fost any day 
that’s why I'm sy anxious t 

to where pa is. Aunt 


awful 

ain’t like 

Ben to be 

pens.” 

“I under. 

dificult moment 
r ry of his ¢ 


good to him, but 
you kno bg 


2 when 


sudden ¢ 
the life tf above all 
things on ps Knowi- 
ton loved trail little Ben in the 


same way. “You take Ben into 

the waiting-room where he won't 

be cold, while I try to find out 
y father.” 

d away down the 
blackened slope of the hill that 
led to his coaling-yards where 
men in_ brass-buttoned rcoats 


sauntered about in readiness to 
suppress the threatened out- 
break of the fuming laborers 
He entered the yards alone, con- 
trary to his usual cautionary 
habit, and went straight towara 
a gang of suiien-faced men who 
stood ready to break into open 
riot at the slightest provocation 
He felt the tenseness of the sit- 
uation keenly, and “braced his 


» mine settle- etingling nerves to mect the or~ 


deal. 

“Men,” said he, “Ben Knowl- 
ton’s young dauhter is down at 
the station with his little crip~ 
pled brother whom she brought 
here to die—with his father. 
The boy is al! but sone now, 
but I’m going to try-to get 
Knowlton released in time, if 
possible. What I want you to 


do is to see the children. 
don't find out about Knowlton 
in the meantime. And will one 
of you please go down to the 
station and take charge of the. 
children?” 

There was no immediate an- 
swer. Among that vagrant horde, 
were men whose hatred of Pax- 
ton and his millions amounted 
to a mania, men of elémental 
passions grown savage through 
Old World oppression and New 
World misapprehension, who 
would gladly have killed Paxton 
and trampled his softly clothed 
body underfoot, had they not 
feared the far-reaching arm of 
law.- The unexpected demon- 
stration of human goodness in 
a man whom they believed to be 
without a single saving virtue 
struck violent astonishment to 
heir inflamed minds. f 

“you mean you're goin’ to let 
Knowlton go free?” blurted a 
brutal young Slav. 

“as soon as possib'e. I shall 
take the first train to Philadel- 
phia. And meanwhile please 
see that the children are well 
cared for, will you?” 

“you needn't worry yourself 
about that,” was the noncom- 
rnittal answer. 


“Thank you,” said Paxton 
courteously. Then he hurried 
away. 


He was gone longer than he 
nad expected, for he encoun- 
tered several unlooked-for ob- 
in the way of Knowlton's 
immediate release; but in the 
end Paxton’s money outweighed 
legal objections. He and Knowl- 
ton returned to Paxtonville to- 
werd noon of the third day, 
having previously advised Betty 
Knowlton by telegraph of the 
time of her father's arrival. The 
raine-owner went directly to his 
coaling-yards, where he at once 
became conscious of a vast 
ange, for the pli.ce resounded 
cheerful labor, The long- 
ined engines hiss’ on their 
eks, and the cont ious rat- 
tie of coal that slid from the 
overloaded chutes. Order pre- 
led everywhere. A few of the 
rborers gave him a. word 
he passed them; 
merely glanced from th 
in a cursory way that be- 
spoke a friendly consciousness 
of his presennce. 

“The Lord only knows what 
happened,” said the superinten- 
dent in answer to Paxton’s eager 
question. “All yesterday some- 
thing was brewing, and there 
was a great deal of talk among 
the leaders, especially at night 
when they gathered in the 
neighborhood of Knowlton's ca- 
bin. This morning every man 
of them reported for work 
promptly at seven, as peaceful 
and cheerful as you please. 
Blovitsky, the troublesome Slav, 
said the fuss was all over. and 
things would run all O. K. here- 
after. I believe he meant it, too, 
though I can’t imagine what 
brought about the great 
change.” 

But Paxton understood in one 
illuminating instant what had 
wrought the change that all his 
wealth and power and authority 
had failed to effect. One little 
deed of human kindness had set 
to rights the dislocated machin- 
ery of those rebellious, vindic- 
tive hearts that had plotted all 
manner of violence against their 

© 


other 


“ther North, the country 1s wait- 


arrogant enemy, who had sud- 
denly become their friend J 
through that one touch of na- ] 
ture. % 

“God knows I needed that les. 
son: very sorely,” saldhe in the 
silence of his own soul, “if for | 
no other reason than to keep 
my boy from following in my 


footsteps and thus missing the © 


best things of life.” voL. XLII 
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The general idea among Can- + 
adians is that nearly all of our 
peanuts come from the United 
States, especially Virginia, but | 
less than one fifth come trom 
that country. Most of them 
come from China, the Dutch 
East Indies being second. The 
total imports last year were 
about 27 million pounds. A large 
proportion of our walnuts also 
come from China. 


Elsie’s Gift 
By Myra Goodwin Plantz . 


“If I had some special talent, 
I would not: mind having red 
hair and a. freckled face,” said 
Elsie, mournfully. ‘Now, Aunt 
Ruth, though you are lame, see 
how many people you reach 
through your beautiful stories. 
Nettie sings like a lark, and 
., Margaret paints. The good fair- 
1es forgot to bring their gifts at 
my birth.’ ! 
“Blsle, I know a rare gift you 
could have if you tried as hard 
as Nettle and Margaret do to 
cultivate their talents,” answer- 
ed Aunt Ruth. 
"©, tell me qiuck, so I can be- 
gin improving it,” sald Elsie. 
“Tt is sunshine making. Lucy 
Larcom says: 


‘Art thou not a sunbeam, 
Child whose life is glad, 

With an inner radiance 
Sunshine never had? 


O, as God has blessed you, 
‘Scatter rays divine, 
For there is‘no sunbeam 
- But must die or shine.’” 


Elsie looked disappointed when 
Aunt Ruth finished. 


A noted travel! 
“The Northwest—as yet 


little 
advertised—will some day be a 
tourist paradise. To anyone who 
loves the great open spaces, 


running rivers. mirrorlike lak 
waterfalls, swirling rapids, giant \ 
rocks, steep, rugged cliffs, tower- 

ing forests, snow capped pe: i 
wild bird and animal life, s 
sets, and the Midnight Sun far- 


ing?to serve. See it, if you can, 
and. know what posterity holds 
in store for Canada’s sons. i 


“T know a cabin where waters | 
meet, where the wind, whispers 4 
through. the tall spruce trees,.4 
and where the vistas down the 
valley make one feel free. Per- 
haps my. Northern friend_ was 


right, when he said ‘You will be a oy A 
back,’ for I can hear the North That doesn't amount to 


Wind whispering ‘Boom, Mac- much. As Rob says, ‘there is no 
kenzie, Boom.’ ” money in it,’” she said. 
“There is something better 
than money, my dear. If you 
Some people have difficulty in had a talent that gave every- 
doing the simplest operation in body pleasure. it would be even 
adding, multiplying etc. corre greater than song or art, which 
ly, some seem to have an almost many do not appreciate. If 
magical number-sense which your own heart did not give re- 
enables them to solve len) hy ward enough in its sweet hap- 
and complex, problems ain piness, I am sure you would be 
intuitively. ‘It is said that compensated when ‘he cometh 
Isaac Newton could look ! to make up his jewels,’” replied 
moment at a long series of 1 .» Aunt Ruth. 
bers to be added or multiplied “T’m ashamed of myself for 
and put down the answe at wanting to make money or be 
ence. There seems to be sun 4 praised. Now, auntie, how shall 
cenius in Buffalo, named Kerie- I begin to cultivate the gift of 
ger. In a test given by ..me sunshine?” asked Elsie thought- 
newspaper men. recently he fully. 
showed almost wizard-like | 0W- “Everybody has some heavy 
ers. For instance, he asked burden. Don’t say anything 
to ‘multiply — 1,073,744824 about yours, but try and brighten 
1,048,576.: In tweive set every one you meet. Jesus will 
wrote the answer—1,125, help you, dear.” replied Aunt 
842,264. This power, how 


Ruth. 
does not necessarily imply +: Elsie sprang up and gave Aunt 
mental capacity. There 


Ruth a good-bye Kiss. 

once a young man living “T’'l begin by not shaking your 
northern Ontario town. It was poor back by slamming the 
a railway divisional point, snd she said with a laugh, as 
at such point a record must be she passed out. Just beyond the 
taken of the number of ¢:ety gate she saw Miss Prim. 

freight car that passes throws! “Pll cross over, because she’s 
To Uo this of a moving train, 40° a walking tombstone and inter- 
ting down, as it passed, the + rogation . point combined,” 
number of every car, was an ¢* 


thought Elsie. 
pert’s job. This young man \** “No; I'll try and give her a 
of a low mentality—very ub- 
a 


little sunshine.” she decided. 
normal in fact. Yet he cv 


“Good morning, Miss Prim,” 
pass by, then walk into the ollice said Elsie with such a sweet 
stand and watch a long train 


smile; the spinster’s grave face 
and write down the number ¢! 


relaxed a. little. 
every car—perhaps sixty or sev- “This isn’t a good morning for 
enty—and was never know! w 


me, Elsie.. This horrid dust 
make a mistake 


ea 


nearly kills me.” rep 
et spliced Miss 
“Y’m sorry for you, Miss Prim. 
“Would you like one of my 
pansies?” Elsie took a bunch o 
gold and purple blossoms fro! 
her throat which “Aunt Ruth 
had just fastened there. Miss 
Prim’s faded eyes filled with 
tears, and she lookegy 9 ratife, 
Elsie felt sure as she went on she 
had made a little sunshine. 


“Dear.me! What shall I do!” 
greeted Elsie, as she tripped in 
the back door. 

Mrs. Wilder stood in the mid- 
dle of the kitchen, with a hand- 
kerchief on her head and a look 
of depair on her face. Every- 
thing was in confusion. in the 
room, and the baby on the floor 
was screaming at the top of his 
voice, 

“Well; it’s time you came,” 
greeted Elsie. “Here Bridget has 
gotten word that her mother is 
sick, and she has gone, Saturday 
as it is I have one of my dread- 
ful headaches, and baby is cry- 
ing with the heat.” 

“J “am sorry, mamma,” but 
where are the girls?” asked Elsie. 


“ “Nettie has gone to take her 
music lesson, and Margaret 1s 
finishing a picture she has pro- 
mised this evening. I suppose 
you will be off with a book in a 
moment,” answered Mrs. Wilder. 

“No, mamma: I'll help,” said 
Elsie cheerfully. 

“Then get Freddie to sleep,” 
said Mrs. Wilder in a more plea- 
sant tone. 

It was not an easy task, but 
the little fellow yielded to Elsie’s 
lullaby at last. 

“Now, mamma, I will cure your 
headache,” and Elsie bathed the 
aching head with Pond’s Extract, 
until Mrs. Wilder felt quite com- 
fortable. 

Elsie then washed the break- 
fast dishes Bridget had left. It 
was a busy, tiresome day, but 
Elsie felt repaid at night when 
she overheard Mrs. Wilder say. 
“Papa, I had no idea what a 
help and comfort Elsie. gould be 
when she tried” 

It was a trying week, while 
Elsie staid home and helped with 
the work until Bridget returned. 
Mrs. Wilder was @ quick, nervous 
woman, who never stopped to 
choose gentle words, but her im- 
patient tone would often soften, 
as she caught Elsie’s cheerful, 
patient spirit. 

“Ruth,” Mrs. Wilde said to 
her sister, “that child makes me 
wish I were not quite so quick 
to speak.. I must try, for her 
sake, to govern my temper.” 

During the week Elsie helped 
with Bridget’s work, she had a 
terrible toothache. At first she 
almost lost her gift of sunshine, 
and was, as Rob put it, “‘as cross 
as a bear.” But she repented 
with tears, and sought grace to 


bear her affliction, and was so 
patient that every heart was 
touched. “Elsie, you are a brick,” 
said Rob, at last. “You have 
more grit than any girl I know,” 
and he did not try to warm his 
hands in her hair for a week. 
The greatest trial, however, was 
being absent so near the close 
of school. Elsie was one of the 
competitors for the prize of 
highest scholarship. After the 
return, she studied day and 
night to regain the first place in 
the class, but made a few fail- 
ures. 


The last day came, and Elsie 
awaited the decision with an 
anxious heart. 


The room was crowded. Even 
Busy Mr. Wilder had dropped 
in, confident his daughter would 
win. 


After the last exercise the 
principal stepped forward and 
said, ““ regret there are not two 
prizes this year. Miss Elsie 
Wilder held the first place until 
an enforced absence threw her 
in the second. place. Miss Min- 
nie Brown, who was second in 


her record, by the loss of Miss © 


Elsie, gained a little in the aver- 
age. for the year, \so the gold 
medal will be conferred upon 
Miss Brown, this year.” 


Poor Elsie! The hot tears 
came into her eyes, but she 
fought them back, and by the 
aid of a silent prayer was her 
cheerful self again. 


After school she went to Min- 
nie, and throwing her arms 
around her, said, “O, I'm glad 
that you gained the prize. You 
have earned it, Minnie.” Nobody 
saw the victory, but the two 
girls were happier for it. 


BUILDING A TEMPLE 
A builder builded a temple; 


He wrought ‘it with care and 


skill-- : 
Pillars and groins ara arches, 
All fashioned to work his wil}, 
And men said, as they saw its 
beauty, 
“Tt never shall know decay. 
Great is thy skill, O builder! 
_ Thy fame shall endure 
aye!” { 


A teacher builded a temple 
With infinite loving care, 
Planning, each arch with pa- 
tience, 
Laying each stone with prayer. 
None praised her unceasing 
effort, 
None knew of her wondrous 
plan, 
For the temple the teacher 
builded 
‘Was unseen by the eye of man. 


Gone is the builder’s temple-- 
Crumbled into the dust; 

Low lies e&ch stately pillar, 
Food for consuming rust. 

But the temple the teacher 

builded 

Will last while the ages roll, 

For that beautiful unseen tem- 


ple 
2s a child's immortaPsoul. 
—Author Unknown, 


——_————_. 


Elsie was very-happy to “help 
her kind fathér, so fgr several 
weeks was able to turn her 
arithmetic and book-keeping 
to good use. 

“Well, children, I have some- 
thing to fell you,” said Mrs. 
wilder, coming out to the shady 


verandah, where the girls sewed , 


while Rob read aloud. “Aunt 
Mary is going East. She will go 
to Niagara, down the St. Law- 


One evening. shortly after. rence, then to the White Moun- 


when Elsie was passing the li- 
brary, he heard her father say, 
“~m nearly worn out.” Elsie 
slipped in softly and dropped @ 
kiss on his bald head. “My eyes 
have completely given out with 
these close figures,” sighed Mr. 
Wilder, “and my brain is So 
tired I cannot make the pages 
balance.” 

“Let me try it, papa.” 

“You, puss?¢ Well, see if you 
can pay a little for your school- 
ing,” and after a few words 0} 
explanation, Mr. Wilder closed 
his tired eyes and leaned back 
in his easy chair. 

It was quite late when Elsie 
finished, but all long columns 
,of figures ‘were correctly added, 
and the tangle her father had 
feared was wunravelled. Mr. 
Wilder saw the great ledger 
closed with a happy smile. “You 
treasure,” he said. “I feared I 
had lost a great sum. of money, 
when I had only made a mistake 
in reckoning. Will you help me 
a little each day while my book- 
keeper is out of town?” 


tains, stop at Boston™and New 
York, spent a month‘on the sea- 
shore in New Jersey, 4nd come 
home by Washington, and she 
wants—” 

“A young man to travel with 
her. O, mother, I haven't. seen 
aflything of the world— ‘can’t I 
go?” interrupted Rob, eagerly. 

“No, she wants one of the 
girls,” replied his mother. The 
girls gave a scream of delight, 
then the thought of which one 
sobered each happy face. 

It ought to be I,” said Nettie 
“I'm eighteen—and the best 
looking,” she added to herself. 

“O, mamma, I must. go,” cried 
Margaret. “My teacher says I 
need an opportunity to sketch 


from nature, and this: would be* 


a grand one; besides, T could see 
the fine paintings in the large 
cities. O, I must go.” : 

“Aunt Mary made ‘her own 
choice. She said: ‘‘Nettie is 
pretty, and sings well; Margaret 
is gifted in her art; but I want 


(Continued on page 8) 
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afar age 
enone 
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Sees 


was a very 
girl and she always 
could do things all by herself. 
One day Bertha said to her 
mother: “Father says that every 
girl should know how to make 
bread, so I want to make bread 
all: by myself and give it to 
- father to-night,” 

“Very well,” answered her 
mother. “But it is rather dif- 
ficult to make bread so you had 
better let Jane help you.” 

“She can tell me how,” said 
Bertha “but I do want to do it 
all by myself.” 

So Bertha went down to the 
kitchen and told Jane, the cook. 

“why,” said Jane, “I cannot 
make bread all by myself, for 
the grocer brings me the flour.” 

“Oh,” said Bertha, “I never 
thought of that. Well, I will go 
to the grocer and buy my own 
flour and then I can do it all 
myself.” © 

So Bertha took some money 
cra a small basket, in which to 
carry a sack of flour, and she 
vent to the grocery store. 

But when she told the grocer 
about-it he said: “Why, I do not 
make the flour: it comes from 
the mill.” 

Then Bertha, walked away 
from the village and she followed 
the river until:at last she heard 
a “splash, splashing” sound of 
the water pushing the great 
water wheel of the mill. 

The miller was standing in 
the doorway and his hair and 
beard were as white as snow 
from the fine dust of the flour. 

But when Bertha told him why 
she had come he laughed and 
shook his head. 

“If you want to make bread 
all by yourself, you will have to 
go to the farmer,” he said, “for 
the farmer brings the wheat to 
me to have it ground into flour.” 

“Oh, said Bertha, “I never 
thought“of that.” 

So Bertha trudged along 
swinging her empty basket until 
she came to the home of Farmer 
Gray. She saw him out near the 
arn and she went\right to him 
and said: “I have come on bus- 
iness, Mr. Gray. I should like to 
buy some wheat and then I will 
take the wheat to the mill and 
have it ground into flour, and 
then I will take the flour home 
and make some bread all by my- 
self and I do not want anyone 
to help me.” 

Farmer Gray shook his head, 
and then he pointed toward the 
field of golden grain waving in 
the wind and he said: “Why, 
Bertha, I cannot make the grain 
grow by, myself. I worked very 
hard to plow the field and make 
rea the soil, then plant the 
seed, but God sends the warm 
sunshine to the earth and He 
gives life to the little seeds and 
causes it to grow. Nothing in 
th’s world can grow without 
the help of the Heavenly 
Father. = 

“Oh,” said Bertha, “I am 
cerry I spoke asI did. Isee now 
that many, many people must 
help before we have a loaf of 
bread.” 

“Let me give you a bunch of 
wheat, said Farmer Gray, “and 
then you will remember this.” 

As Bertha went home she 
stopped by the mill and told the 


she stopped 


village st 
told about it and 


cery store and 


bought a small sack of flour. 
‘Then ‘she went home and told 
Jane the whole story, and Jane 
helped 


her make the bread. 
She found it was quite difficult 
and she was glad to have help. 
‘That night at the supper 
table as she put the loaf of bread 
at her father’s plate she had 
the stalks of wheat in a vase, 
like a bouquet, while in small 
dishes she had grains of wheat 
and samples of ground grain. 
‘well, well, what is this sur- 
prise?” asked her father. “Did 
you make this bread for me, 
litle daughter? I am sure that 
it will be good.” 
“yes,” said Bertha, “I made 


it for you, father, but I could 
not 


do it all by Hot 
thought I could, but I found 
that I must go to the grocer 
for the flour; he sent me to the 
miller, who told me to go to the 
farmer, bo I went to Farmer 
Gray, for I wanted to make the 
pread all by myself, and Farmer 
Gray told me that no one could 
do that, for God caused the 
grain to grow er? 

“t am glad, daughter, that 
you learned this lesson, that 
no one does anything alone 
and for the bread we eat we 
are not only dependent upon 
the grocer, the miller and the 
farmer but above all we must 
thank God, the Father of all, 
the Giver of every good and 
perfect gift. 

‘And as the father bowed his 
head and said the evening 
grace before breaking the 
bread, Bertha felt a\new mean- 
ing in every word that he said 
and she understood the words: 
“We thank thee, O God for this, 
our daily bread.” 

—Georgene Faulkner. 


THE BOOKS’ REVOLT 
By Mary C. Stonehouse 

“why, what is happening to 
me?” thought Ben in wonder, 
“who are these strange people 
around me?” 

“you are surprised to be used 
so roughly?” one of the strangers 
said. “A boy who is so unkind 
to friends deserves to meet with 
some of the same usage.” 

“And so he shall!” cried an- 
other, stepping up beside Ben. 
“Tl show him what it feels like 
to have leaves bent back!” 

Then Ben felt a sharp twinge 
in his left arm und realized it 
was being pressed into position 
behind him. 

“Oh, oh!” 
hurts!” 

“Yet you never think of our 
feelings,” returhed the people 
around him. “We must put up 
with being bent double, leaves 
folded in, and many other indig- 
nities.” 

“Who are you?” asked Ben 
humbly. “You seem familiar, 
but I can’t quite place you.” 

“Turn on more lights,” one 
commanded, “then he'll recog- 
nize us.” 

Then Ben saw he was lying 

upon the library table, and se- 
cured in such a manner that 


he cried, “That 


Pencil, 
crayon or knife the walls, wood- 
‘work or desks. 

Pupils should be very careful 
of what they are allowed to use, 
put do not own. such as books, 
papers and school materials. fj 
“pupils are well bred their books 
‘will have no marks in them, and 
will be kept clean. ; 

A teacher's direction should | 
be and obeyed; and — 
the obedience should) be quick 
and cheerful. Sulking, contra- | 
diction or delay in obeying, are 
rude and childish. Never in- | 
terrupt a teacher by inattention, | 
disorder or question when re- 
citation is in progress, nor when | 
she is talking with others; it is | 


Just then one marked “His- 
tory” advanced, bearing an in- 
delible pencil, with which he 
made several marks on; Ben's 
cheeks. 

“There,” it cried, “how do you 
enjoy being marked upon? What 
a looking sight you are, and how 
your friends will laugh!” 
“While you are trying to erase 
those marks,” one said, “think 
of the times you have marred 
our clean pages with scribblings 
and drawings.” 

Ben saw his speller coming 
next, bearing a glass of cold 
water. 

“How do you like this?” it 
asked him, as the water was 
showered upon his face and 
neck. He winked and gulped 
and tried to turn his head away, 
but he was forced to take it all. 

“That is what it feels like to 
be left out in the rain!” the book 
told him. 

Then the big geography drew 
near looking very stern. 

“T’ll show you what it’s like to 
be thrown in a corner,” it said, 
“as you've often thrown me.” 

Then the huge book lifted Ben 
from the table and threw him 
roughly onto the floor! 

“Oh, oh!” he cried, “let me go 
now, I'll never . . . 

“Ben, Ben!” called his mother 
from the hall, “it's time to get 
up!” 

“Why, I’m in bed after all,” 
he exclaimed opening his eyes, 
“and now I know why my books 
were so angry! I left them 
scattered over the living room. 
I must gather them up, and pro- 
mise them better treatment in 
the future. 

“I didn’t enjoy that dream at 
all,” he laughed as he sprang 
from bed. 


impolite. 
All pupils should try to put 


things in their places, and should 
keep their own desks in order. 
‘They should not use books, or, 
paper without permission. Pu-)] 
pils should never touch articles | 
on or in the teacher's desk; it is | 
very rude to meddle with them. 
A pupif should be ashamed to | 
copy the lesson of another pupil. 
It is taking what does not belong 
to him and that is stealing, and 


telling the teacher it is his own, | 


which is lying. 
It is unkind as well as impolite 
to laugh at the mistakes of | 
schoolmates, or to stare or point | 
at anything peculiar in thelr | 
looks, dress or manner. 

When visitors come to the 
room, they should be treated 
politely and made to feel that 
they are welcome. It is very 
rude to stare at them or make 
remarks about them. 

When a pupil goes into an- 
other schoolroom to speak to a. 
friend, he should first ask the 
teacher’s permission. To walk 
into a room and begin talking to 
a pupil is very impolite. 

Never stand in the hall and 
look into a room, nor speak to 
the pupils in the class. 

When sent with a note to an- 
other person, a pupil should 
never open nor read it. Nothing 
could be more impolite. 

Do not chew gum nor anything 
in the schoolroom: 

Do not forget to say, “Good 
morning” and “Good afternoon.” 

Always say “Excuse me” when 
passing in front of any one. 

Never fail to say “Thank you" 
for a favor, no matter how small 
it is. : 

Do not leave outside doors 
open in cold weather. 

—The Silent Hoosier. 


GOOD MANNERS AT SCHOOL 
A boy who wishes to be a 
gentleman will take off his hat 
as he enters the door of the 
school building and keep it off 
until he goes out of the door. 
He will go up and down the 
stairs in an orderly way, not 
pushing nor crowding his mates; 
he will also be quiet and atten- 
tive in the chanel. 
~ Some boys think it smart to 
disobey orders and be rude and 
noisy. They are mistaken. It 
only shows a bad mind. It may 
be a trouble to those in charge 
of them but it harms no one 
but themselves. It destroys 
their good name, deprives them 
of many pleasures and bring 
disagreeable consequences. Dis- 
regard of the rules of school 
shows lack of respect for tea- 
chers and superintendent. Lack 
of respect and true politeness 
never go together. 

Regularity and punctuality 
are signs of good manners. 
When a pupil enters chapel or 
schoolroom late he disturbs all 
who are present. 

_ Proper respect for the school 
will prevent pupils from throw- 
ing. anything unsightly about 
the grounds, on steps of the 
buildings or on the floors; also 

© 


To supply erucational ~ 
lities in the outlying districts 
of Northern Ontario in Canada, 
railway cars equipped as class 
rooms, travel from community to 
community stopping for stated 
periods. Recently one of these 
travelling class rooms stayed 
over at one community longer 
than its scheduled time to 2¢- 
comodate a pair of robins that 
had built a nest on the car tracks 
and were rearing a small family. 
This care for birds and other 
animals is a most commendable 
feature of present day educa- 
tion. Time was when that 10" 
bin’s nest would have been rob- 
bed of its eggs or nestlings. Now 
a boy who should do such & 
thing would probably be mobbed 
by his companions. 


Years ago, when some one 
wanted to describe how useless 
a certain thing was, he would 
says: “It’s as useless as & fifth 
wheel to @ coach.” 

This expression has lost its 
original meaning. For in the 
kind of coaches which go 
through our streets to-day the 
fifth wheel is the steering-wheel, 
and without it the other four 
would run into. trouble.~No 
matter how sound the other four 
wheels may be, without the fifth 
wheel in working order the best 
automobile is a dangerous en- 
gine of destruction. 

Every life is equipped with a 
filth wheel, which is more im- 
portant. than any- other part. 
‘The fifth wheel is the will-power 
or the power to control one’s 
impulses and keep from colli- 
sions. 

‘There was a young man about 
a hundred years ago who almost 
made a wreck of himself because 
his fifth wheel was not in work- 
ing order. The young man was 
sent to college with a thousand 
dollars. It is possible for a boy 
to go through that college with 
a thousand dollars and pay all 
his expenses for four years. His 
father expected him to do that. 

In a year he went through the 
entire thousand dollars. His 
fifth wheel was not working, but. 
all the other wheels were and 
he was ‘running on them. He 
was covering ground but he 
wasn’t steering. Every uneven 
place in the road would swerve 
the car from the track. He let 
himself be guided by reckless 
companions., He neglected his 
studies and lived fast. 

When he found that his money 
was gone he did a little self- 
examination, and came to a de- 
cision. “I have fooled away a 
year’s time and a thousand dol- 
lars,” said he. “I'm going to do 
it no longer.” 

Then he took a good grip on 

the fifth wheel of his life, his 
will-power and instead of letting 
his appetites rule him, he began 
to rule them. He steered away 
from every luxury, pleasure or 
sport that interfered with the 
straight course he had set for 
himself, and he steered along 
the-highway of study and deve- 
lopment. It was not easy, for 
temptations were many and de- 
tours were inviting. He soon 
found himself at tne head of his 
class and he led it throughout 
his course, so that when he gra-~ 
duated he received the highest 
ors. 
This is not an imaginary story 
o: a make-believe boy. It is 
about a real boy. After he fin- 
ished college he kept right on 
steering his life along the road. 
Hoe steered it into the Governor's 
chair of his State, then he steer- 
cd it into the National House of 
Representatives, then the Sen- 
ate. Finally he steered it into 
the President’s Cabinet. It was 
William H. Seward, who, in 1867, 
was responsible for the purchase 
of Alaska by the. United States 
Government. 

It was the fifth wheel that 
made the difference. The youth 
was well-equipped in other ways. 
He was physically brave and 
mentally bright, but he had to 
develop. self-control before he 
could succeed. 


A LITTLE PLATINUM GOES A 
2 LONG WAY 

“Fine as a hair” would be a 
crude comparison to the’ pla- 
tinum wire used.as fuses in de- 
licate electrical instruments. 

These slender-safeguards are 
thirty times finer than a human 
hair and are practically Invisible 
to the naked eye. More than 
13,000 of these wires could be 
laid side by side on a 1-inch 
space. Platinum itself is 16,800 
times heavier than air, yet these 
gossamerlike wire fuses float 
like a spider-web thread. 

A_pound of platinum, aristo- 
crat of commercial metals, is 
worth more than two pounds of: 
gold, but a little platinum goes 
a long way. About six tons is 
tequired each year to supply a 
metal-hungry world. 

Platinum can be. rolled: nd 
beaten into leaf one two-fun- 
dred-thousandth of an 


—thick. A cubic -inch “can be 


drawn into an almost invisible 
wire that could be wound twice 
around the world at the Equator; 
a cubic foot would produce 
enough wire to reach back and 
forth to the moon thirteen times. 


REINDEER AWAIT FREEZE-UP 

After a trek of four years 
across Alaska and the northern 
corner of the ~Yukon, nearly 
3,000 reindeer which were pur- 
chased by the Canadian Govern- 
ment in 1929, are now at the 
west side of the delta of the 
Mackenzie River in the North- 
west Territories. Under the di- 
rection of experienced reindeer 
herders the herd began the 
arduous 1,000-mile journey 
across the roof of the world from 
Napaktoolek in Western Alaska 
to the Mackenzie River delta in 
December, 1929 


‘An attempt to cross the Mac- 
kenzie will be made in the au- 
tumn of this year when the delta 
freezes over and it is believed 
the herd will be safely delivered 
to the Department of the In- 
terior, who will place them on 
the winter grazing range to the 
east of the delta or the Macken- 
zie, and the work of building up 
a new source of supply of food 
and clothing for future generf- 
tions of theDominion’s northern 
natives will begin. 


The fossilized remains of two 
prehistoric mosasaurs, a type of 
prehistoric “sea serpents” dug 
from the claybeds in northwest 
Manitoba, arrived. recently in 
Ottawa for exhibition. It igs 
estimated that the’ “serpents” 
were buried for a period of 
about 60,000,000 years. The 
larger. of the two skeletons is 
probably the. longest of which 
there is any record, measuring 
as excavated 33 feet but a con- 
siderable portion of the tail is 
missing so that its total length 
probably exceeded 40 feet. Their 
occurence in Manitoba is @x- 
plained by the fact that at the 
time of their existence 2 great 
sea extended from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Arctic ocean, di- 
viding the North American Con- 
tinent in two. 


Island cotton is the best 


Sea 
finer and silker than 


kind: It is 


The Canadian 


inch in 


any other cotton in the world. 
pound of it can be spun int 
4,770 miles of threads e 
For an experiment, ‘once, in 
the English town ur Manchester, 
a skilled spinner spun a pound 
of Sea Island cotton into a 


single thread 1,000 miles long. . 


Then, for another experiment, 
he took another pound of cotton 
and spun it into as many hanks 
as he could get. He got 10,000 
hanks in all and the yarn in 
each -of them measured 840 
yards. Thus, out of a pound of 


cotton 4,770 miles of yarn was 


produced. . This: yarn, though, 
was too fine to be of any prac- 
tical utility. 


The needle of the mariner’s 
compass does not point towards 
the North Pole, but towards the 
Nofth Magnetic Pole, which is 
‘anklin Strait, near Bothnia 
Peninsula, about 1,000 miles 
South of the North Pole. So 
the compass will point to the 
true north only at places on the 
same longitude as the Magnetic 
Pole, and at places half way 
round the world from there. 
Tables have been carefully pre- 
pared showing how much the 
compass varies from true north 
at every. degree of longitude 
and latitude and it is by using 
these tables that sailors and 
others can find the real dir- 
ection. 


Pure gold is said to be 24 car- 
ats fine. When we say that any 
gold article is 18 carats fine, or 
is 18 carat gold, we mean that 
the metal from which it is made 
is composed of 18 parts of gold 
and 6 parts.of some other metal, 
generally silver The metal that 
is mixed with the gold is called 
an alloy. Pure gold is never 
used in coining money or mak- 
ing jewelry, because it is so soft 
that it would soon all wear away. 
The alloy hardens it, as well as 
makes it cheaper. 


Tyndall says: “The cold ice of 
the Alps has its origin in the 
Sun.” He himself explains the 
meaning in these words: “With- 
out solar fire, no vapor;*without 
vapor, no clouds; without clouds, 
no snow; without snow no gla- 
ciers.” 


JOB OR POSITION 

Your work is whatever you 
choose to make it; either “just 
a job” or a position,—a daily 
grind: with only the Saturday 
night envelope as the goal, or a 
stepping stone toward your ulti- 
mate success. ,The man who 
does all his work withfthis hands 
and body will never have any- 
thing but a job. You can so 
dignify your labor that the most 
menial task will become a ‘posi- 
tion. Even the man digging 
ditches can mix. brains with his 
work and when he does, he is no 
longer, a ditchdigger. He is a 
constructor of sewers. Some day 
also he'll be “‘The Boss.” 

It may seem to you that you 
are paid too little for your ser- 
vices. If you feel that way you 
have only to remember that this 
is a free country and your em- 
ployer can’t compel you to work 
for him. Then ask yourself how 


“much more your services woul 


be worth some place else. You 
may think the boss fixes your 
wages. He doesn’t. You do that 
yourself. If you feel that you 
are doing more than you are 
paid for, you probably are being 
paid for more than you do. 

The work you are doing now 
may not be the kind you would 
most prefer to do, but as long as 
you are at it give it the best 
that’s in you. As early in life 
as possible get into the kind of 
work. you want to follow, but 
until you find it don’t neglect 
the work at hand. 

While you are working forget 
about the pay envelope; ut 
your best ideas and efforts jnto 
whatever you ate doing “and 
don’t be content until you feel 
you have done your level best. 
‘And then try to do a little better 
the next time. When you work 
in that spirit it will not be long 
before the result will show in 
the Saturday night returns. 
But that will be the least satis- 
fying part of your compensa- 
tion. —Selected. 


THE ODDITIES OF NINE 
There are some curious facts 
and fancies connected with 
numbers. The number 9 is, per- 
haps, the first as regards such 
experiments, although number 7 
js more prominent in literature 
and history. When you once use 
it you can’t’get rid of it. It will 
turn up again ng matter what 
you do to put it “down and out.” 
All through the multiplication 
table the product. of 9 comes 9. 
No matter what you multiply or 
how many times you repeat or 
change the figures, the result is 
always the same. For instance, 
twice 9 equals 18; add 8 and 1," 
and you have 9. Three times 9 
equals 27, 2 and 7 make 9 again. 
Go on until you try 11 times 9— 
99. This seems to bring an Ps 
cetion. But add the digits— 9 
and 9 make 18 and 1 and 8 
make 9. Go on to an in- 
determinable extent and the 
thing continues. Take any numb- 
er at random. For example, 459 
times 9 equals 54,000, and again 
you have 5 and 4. Take any row , 
of figures, reverse the order, and 
subtract the less from the great- 
er—the total will certainly al- 
ways be 9 ora multiple of 9. For 
example, take §,071—1,705} eq- 
uals 3,366. Add these digits ‘and 
you have 18, and 1 and 8 make 
the familiar 9. You have the 
same result, no matter how you 
raise the numbers by squares and 
cubes. One more way is given, 
by which number 9 shows “its 
strange powers. Write down any 
number you please, add its digits, 
and then substract the sum of 
said digits from the original 
number. Add the digits of the 
remainder, and the total is 9. 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 


The controversy regarding the 
utility or otherwise of school 
and college examinations rages 
with unabated fervor, the: op- 
ponents seeming to be gaining 
ground. There are good argu- 
ments on both sides, but. Huxley, 
at any rate, had a decided opin- 
fon. He said: “They work to 
pass, not to know; and outraged 
science takes her revenge. They 
do pass and they don’t know.” 
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Dr. Amoss, Acting-Superinten- 
dent, has received a letter signed 
“A Mute”. He would like to 
communicate with the writer if 
he will send in his name. 


REORGANIZATION 

The program of study in the 
Ontario School for the Deaf has 
been subject to a certain degree 
of reorganization in an attempt 
to give the boys and girls of that 
institution a better preparation 
for life through the introduction 
or extension of courses in voca- 
tional and technical training 
While recognizing the excellent 
character of the work which has 
heretofore been accomplished by 
the School, the Minister is of the 
opinion that a young man or 
woman who has received special 
ond adequate training in a trade 
oz calling suited to his or her 
particular ability is in a better 
position to face the battle of life 
than one who has been in receipt 
of education along general lines 
only. 

To this end the School has 
been divided into Junior, Inter- 
mediate and Senior sections. 


In the Junior School, boys 


and girls between the approx-#vocational groups. 


imate ages of five and eleven are 
grouped in regular grades each 
in charge of a class teacher. In- 
struction is given in language, 
lip-reading and oral speech as 
well as in the fundamentals of 
reading, writing, spelling, com- 
position, arithmetic and other 
foundational subjects. It is 
highly deSirable that all pupils 
should enter the School between 
the ages of five and six in order 
that facility in language, lip- 
reading and speech may be gain- 
ed during the plastic learning 
stage. Nevertheless for pupils 
who have been unable to enter 
until a later age special primary 
groups have been arranged. 


Pupils between the approxi- 
mate ages of eleven and fourteen 
are placed in the Intermediate 
School. It is to be noted that a 
child’s vocational training is not 
being held up on account of aca- 
deniic limitations, nor is his aca- 
demic advancement being denied 
because of difficulties in the 
matter of oral speech and lip- 
reading. 

Instead of being divided into 
grades each under a Class tea- 
cher, the Intermediate School is 
arranged into eight rotating 


five teachers. who con- 
duct departments in arithmetic, 
reading-and literature, English 
and composition, geography and 


- nature study, history and civics. 
arrangemen' 


This 
selection of teachers particular- 
ly gifted or accomplished in the 
art of presenting certain topics 
to non-hearing children and in 
the further development of such 
special teaching proficiency; (2) 
the adequate equipment of each 
departmental room with special 
material and devices suited to 
the teaching of the subject in 
hand; (3) a contact between 
special teacher and pupil con- 
tinued over ‘a period of several 
years which allows the individual 
needs of each student to be more 


_ carefully studied and to receive 


more considered attention; (4) 
the more rapid advancement of 
pupils along lines of proficiency. 
For example, a boy who displays 
special ability in arithmetic and 
geography may at any time be 
promoted to more advanced 
groups in these departments 
without having progress in these 
subjects delayed on account of 
weakness in language. These 
rotating groups are’ likewise- 
taught art, manual training, 
household science, speech and 
rhythm in special rooms in 
charge of special teachers. 


In the Intermediate School, 
courses in vocational guidance 
and vocational training are be- 
gun. Once or twice a week each 
rotating group visits the voca- 
tional guidance instructor and 
studies with him the various 
lines of employment which may 
te profitably pursued by non- 
hearing people. The nature of 
various occupations, opportuni- 
ties of employment afforded by 
each, remunerations paid, possi- 
bilities of promotion offered, 
qualifications required of em- 
ployees, etc. are discussed in de- 
tail. The boys of the Interme- 
diate School are divided into six 
and the girls into six rotating 
Once each 
day over a period of six weeks 
the boys go to one or other vo- 
cational instructors in carpen- 
ter work, printing, shoemaking 
and shoe repairing, farming and 
its sub-branches (market gar- 
dening, poultry raising and fruit 
growing), tailoring, cleaning and 
pressing, commercial art and the 
girls to one or other vocational 
instructors in dressmaking, mil- 
linery, beauty parlor work, laun- 
dry, cooking, commercial art. 
At the end of each six weeks’ 
period the rotating vocational 
groups change instructors, com- 
pleting the full round in the 
year. 


While considerable vocational 
training will be afforded by this 
arrangement the major purpose 
in view is to give pupils try-out 
contacts with various forms o1 
employment so that each may 
discover through actual experi- 
ence the trade or calling for 
which he is best suited and dis- 
play to the instructors in charge 
his particular aptitudes. At the 
end of each six weeks’ period 
the instructors will report on 
the proficiency shown by their 
charges and toward the close of 
the year each student will be 


it permits; (1) a paren’ 


ly to select a line of 
for specialized : = 
munication will be made with 
ts concerning the results 
of these consultations and where 
a satisfactory agreement has 
been reached pupils may be per- 
mitted to toward the 
close of their Intermediate 
School period. 


The senior School comprising 
pupils fifteen years of age and 
upward, has likewise been di- 
vided into eight rotating groups. 
Four of these groups during the 
morning and four during the 
afternoon session visit each day 
special academic rooms in 
charge of instructors 
who conduct classes in the social 
sciences, geography, history, and 
civics; arithmetic and grammar, 
reading and literature, English 
and composition. During one 
or two periods per week each 
group receives instruction in 
art, rhythm and business pro- 
cedure. : 

Intensive and specialized vo- 
cational instruction is given in 
the Senior School. After the 
experimental try-out courses in 
the Intermediate School and as 
a result of frequent conferences 
with instructors and superinten- 
dent, pupils are here required to 
finally decide upon a trade or 
calling in which they may re- 
ceive specialized training. 
Courses in carpenter work; shoe- 
making and shoe repairing, 
printing; baking; tailoring, 
cleaning and pressing; business; 
commercial art; farming with 
its various branches, market 
gardening, fruit growing, poultry 
raising, and general agriculture 
have been provided for boys. 
Courses in dressm2king; fancy 
sewing; beauty parlor work; 
laundry work; cooking; general 
housework; business and com- 
mercial art have been provided 
for girls. The four groups which 
spend their mornings in the aca- 
demic rooms spend their after- 
noons in shops practice; the four 
afternoon academic groups at- 
tend the various shops ‘during 
the morning periods. By this 
arrangement all the senior pu- 
pils are provided with an ade- 
quate vocational training inde- 
pendent of their academic pro- 
gress. Careful attention is also 
given in the Senior School to 
the correlation of academic stu- 
dies with shop practice. 


‘While full advantage is being 
taken of the various activities 
connected with the School. to se- 
cure practice in regular trade 
operations, courses of study have 
been so systematized that pupils 
do not carry on these practices 
at random but proceed from skill 
to skill according to recognized 
educational procedure. 


Note is made of the fact that 
a number of new vocational de- 
partments have been recently 
added. Inquiry has shown that 
non-hearing people can pursue 
with profit such agricultural ac- 
tivities as market gardening, 
poultry raising, fruit growing as 
well as general farming. -These 
occupations can be carried on in 
the vicinity of towns and cities 
and at a comparatively light 


of depression afford a livelihood 


without’ danger of lay off. — 


Courses of instruction in these 
departments are now being given 
toa large and enthusiastic group 
of students by an agricultural 
specialist and full advantage is 
being taken of the farm con- 
nected with the School in mat- 
ters of training and practice. 


- Baking is a second new voca- 
tional venture for boys which 
promises well in the matter of 
industrial placement. The stu- 
dent group in this department 
receive regular class room in- 
struction in procedures connect- 
ed with bread, cake, ple and 
candy making and then go to the 
bakery to put their class learn- 
ing into practice. Already the 
dining room has enjoyed bread 
and various desserts made by 
the boys. 

Sign painting for boys and 
commercial art for both boys 
and girls is another recently 
added vocational department 
which will pfovide training for 
pupils who have special talents 
along these lines, and so enable 
them to capitalize their abilities. 

Preparations are also being 
made to organize classes in pow- 
er machine operating, manicure 
and beauty parlor work for girls 
and in barbering. tailoring, 
cleaning~and pressing for boys. 

The main’plan of reoraniza- 
tion is thus seen to be not the 
creation of am expensively 
equipped technical department 
but rather a full utilization of all 
the extensive’ activities about 
the school plant to the end‘that 
pupils may ke provided with real 
practice in actual industrial ope- 
rations to supplement their lec- 
ture room and library studies. 

Appreciation is expréssed of 
the splendid cooperation extend- 
ed by the entire teaching staff 
and by the employees about the 
plant in this attempt to provide 
the boys and girls of the School 
with adequate vocational in- 
struction combined with an ap- 
prenticeship type of practice. 


The motto of the Ontario 
School for the Deaf is: “The 
greatest happiness is found ‘s 
making others happy.” Let us 
all try to live up to it during 
the session. If we do, we will 
all enjoy our work and our a‘- 
sociations with each other, and 
the best possible results will le 
attained by both staff and 
pupils. 


Here is another excellent 
motto which we commend 1? 
each and all. Its observanc? 
will ensure the best year’s wor< 
that has been, accomplished in 
the history of our School. This 
is it:” Do your best, your very 
best, and do it all the time.” 


“Good Luck,” says Spurgeon 
“will help a man over a ditch- 
if he jumps hard enough. 
Which is a homely version of the 
adage, “God helps those who 
help themselves.” 


Success doesn’t “happen.” It 
is attained by thorough pre- 
paration and earnest effort— 
not by inspiration or even by 
aspiration, but by perspiration. 
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Monday, October 15, 1934 

— 
To our readers. Please ex- 

cuse the lateness of this issue. 

Tt was unavoldable—and may be 

again. 


A bright and jolly group of 
junior farmers from Waterloo 
Co. visited our School on the 
llth inst. In recognition of 
their-merit in judging stock and 
grain they were given a com- 
plimentary trip to Ottawa and 
other interesting points, which 
was sponsored by some business 
firms in Kitchener, and they 
spent two or three hours here 
on their Way back. 


On the morning of the 15th 
the pupils were called together 
in the assembly hall, where Dr. 
M. J. Clarke, in charge of the 
dental clinic, gave the pupils an 
interesting and instructive talk 

_ about the?’ proper care of the 
teeth. He showed them the 
right way of brushing the teeth 
and said this should be done re- 
gularly—preferably after each 
meal, and certainly before going 
to bed. By doing this, and by 
eating proper food and chewing 
it thoroughly, most of the tooth 
ache and decay could be pre- 
vented. He then began an in- 
spection of each pupil's teeth, 
and where attention is required, 


the parents are notified and ask-" 


ed their wishes in the matter. 
Urgent cases are attended to at 
once. 


PRESENTATION TO MR. AND 
MRS. FETTERLY 

Early in the summer vacation 
our then Superintendent, H. B. 
Fetterly, M. A., and Miss Mabel 
Allison, our trained nurse, were 
united: in wedlock, and when 
Mr. Fetterly assumed his duties 
as Inspector of that section of 
York County, they took up their 
residence in Aurora. As an ex- 
pression of the esteem in which 
both Mr. and Mrs. Fetterly were 
eld by the members of the As- 
:eelation of Teachers and In- 
s‘ructors, a beautiful suitably 
‘nseribed oil-paintung by that 
eminent artist, Manly McDon- 
id; A.R.C.A., was presented to 
them. To give the presentation 

more personal touch, Miss 
Ford, accompanied by Miss Daly 
and Miss Bell, drove up to 
Toronto and entertained Mr. 
Mrs. and Miss Jean Fetterly to 
2° dinner. In presenting the 
gift Miss Ford expressed the 
appreciation of herself and the 
ff of the many courtesies and 
the kindly consideration they 
had always received from Mr. 
Fetterly. during his superintens 
dency, and of the sincere interest 
he had ever shown in the welfare 
of the pupils under his charge. 
She also spoke in warmest terms 
of the esteem and affection en- 
tertained for Mrs. Fetterly by 
every member of the staff and 
every pupil in the school 
throughout the ten years that 
she had been the school’s most 
efficient nurse. 


Mr. and Mrs. Fetterly were 
greatly touched by Miss Ford’s 
remarks, and by. the tangible 
expression of regard and good 
will from the staff, and espe- 
cially pleased because the pic- 
ture “represented a beautiful 
landscape in the vicinity of 
Belleville. 


THE ASSOCIATION MEETING 

The October meeting of the 
Association of Teachers and In- 
structors was held on the 10th 
inst, the President, Miss Rierdon, 


in the chair. A motion that the. 


regular meetings of the Associa- 
tion be hereafter held in the 
evening, was adopted. It was 
felt that when held after school 
the members, weary after their 
day’s work, were not in a con- 
dition to fully enjoy and be be 

fitted by the papers and disct 
sions. Moreover, if held in th 
evening those so desiring can 
enjoy an hour or two of social 
diversions after the program. 

The  Acting-Superintendent 
asked that a committee, repre- 
senting the various departments 
of the School, be appointed to 
work out the details of the ar- 
ragements necessitated by the 
reorganized program. He said 
that he greatly appreciated the 
very hearty and willing coopera- 
tion accorded by the staff in 
carrying out and helping to per- 
fect the plans for reorganiza- 
tion, especially by those whose 
line of work has been so greatly 
changed. Very sincere, earnest, 
thoughtful work is being done in 
planning the details of the pro- 
gram: He was much gratified at 
the cordial coordination of effort, 
the hearty cooperation with 
himself and with each other, the 
spirit of goodwill and earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm shown by 
the members of the staff. The 
heavy burden of responsibility 
which he felt when he under- 
took this task of reorganization, 
has been greatly relieved by the 
attitude and helpfulness: of the 
staff, with which he is genuinely 
delighted. 

Good results from changed 
methods and objectives are al- 
ready apparent. Some of the 
older pupils who had been rather 
unduly confined to set uniform 
schedules of work and study and 
who had not been given suffi- 
cient opportunity for the deve- 
lopment of their own particular 
aptitudes and capacities are al- 
ready showing renewed interest 
jn school, as a result of the in- 
creased attention being given 
to artisanship and craft skill. . 

He also asked the staff to de- 
vise plans for systematic fire- 
drill in the various classrooms, 
shops and residences, such as are 
required and are in effect in 
nearly all schools in the Pro- 
vince. 

Miss Ford called attention to 
‘a book entitled “Training Hand- 
icapped Children”, authorized by 
the Department of Education, 
which she advised all of the tea- 
chers to read, as they would fina 
it very helpful. Regarding the 
changes being made in the re- 
organized work, she thought it 
was good for them and for the 
school to get a good shaking-up 
from time to time, to get away 
from old cut and dried ways of 
doing things. ‘They must realize 
that there is’a lot of dead wood 
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im the course of study which- 
should be cut away, so that they 
could concentrate on the vital 
things. i 

Miss Conover then gave a very 
interesting address outlining the 
course of training proposed for 
the girls and boys in the house- 
hold science department, an ex- 
tended report of which appears 
in another column. 

Miss Brown delighted the As- 
sociation with a vocal selection, 

and after Miss Rierdon had ex- 

pressed the appreciation of the 
Association to all who had con- 
tributed to the program, the 
meeting adjourned. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AT 
0. S$. D. 
By Miss Conover 

Education as a preparation for 
life may be considered from two 

“angles, the academic and the vo- 
cational. In the larger cen- 
tres vocational education is be- 
ing given more attention but it’ 
seems to be more difficult to in- 
troduce it in the smaller centres 
or rural districts. However, the 
modern trend in education seems 
to be toward vocational training. 
At present the balance of in- 
terest appears to be too heavy 
on the academic side. If students 
take the academic work in high 
school it leads them to a profes- 
sional life, and at present the 
professions are over-crowded. 

Doesn’t it seem like a waste in 
educational effort when at the 
end of the first year of high 
school work in Toronto, fifty-five 
percent of the students have 
stopped school, and at the end 
of the second year seventy-five 
percent of the students have 
stopped school? 

If a student has only two or 
three years to spend in school, 
wouldn't he be better in a voca- 
tional school—there are suffi- 
cient cultural subjects and at the 
end of the course the student Is 
more fitted for life? 

With the under privileged 
child, society is in favor of voca- 
tional training, so that at such a 
school as the O. S. D. there is 
not that obstacle to overcome. 
It is harder to impress the pub- 
lic of the need for vocational 
education for girls than for-boys. 
Parents think cookery and sew- 
ing may be learned at home and 
so part of it can be, but there 
are important phases which are 
rarely touched in the average 
home. In cookery the home 
frequently fails in the teaching 
of sanitation, the nutritional as- 
pect and the chemical. A voca- 
tjonally trained girl in cookery 
should be able to open a home 
cooked food shop or do waitress 
work. ' 

While mending and fiarning 
are very essential they lack the 
power to inspire a girl with the 
desire to create something. li 
the junior classes at the O. S. D. 
the public school course, Jearn- 
ing the stitch forms, will be fol- 
lowed, applying these to usable 
articles. ,The girls specializing 
in dressmaking will make arti- 
cles of clothing for themselves 
or will fill orders. An effort will 
be made to obtain different types 
of materials for them to work 
with, as making = print dress is 
quite a different problem from 
making one of silk or wool, The 
girls will have a unit in dress 
accessories such as- collars and 
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cuffs, purses, scarfs, berets etc. 
There will also be work on house- 
hold linens with practice in ma- 
chine operating, as this should 
be a suitable occupation for girls 
who have attended the O. 8. D. 

Laundering will form part of 
the course given to the girls. In 
this course there will be a study 
of textiles—cotton, linen, silk, 
wool and artificial silk, with the 
effects of water, soap and heat 
on each. The removal of sta! 
will form part of this course alsu. 

Girls who are interested in 
hair dressing and’ manicuring 
will be give an opportunity, to 
explore this field. Even if the 
do not wish to be operators : 
few lessons in beauty culture 
appreciated by most women. 

‘The work in art at the O. S. D. 
has been pioneer work in the 
new methods for teaching art, 
so that this foundation should 
be excellent for budding sign 
and poster painters or interior 
decorators. 

There are two.new phases of 
vocational work for boys being 
developed—one in sponging and 
pressing. In this course it will 
be necessary to study textiles, 
learning the effect of cleaning 
materials upon each fibre. The 
removal of stains will need to be 
considered here also. Shrink- 
ing and simple dying will be 
studied. The practical problems 
will include sponging and press- 
ing men’s and ladies’ suits, dress- 
es, furs, gloves, etc, blocking hats « 
and cleaning household mate- 
rials. Co-operation in provid- 
ing.examples to work with will 
be appreciated. 

The second new course being 
given to boys is in baking. This 
work is all being done in the 
school bakeshop. At present the 
class is working on bread. prin- 
cinally, but soon orders will be 
taken for Christmas cake, plum 
pudding and cookies. Dough-@ 
nuts, cream puffs, cakes, tarts 
and pies will form part of the 
course. Fancy breads such as 
Brioche, Swedish Tea Ring, Dan- 
ish pastry and rolls will be in- 
cluded. Tea biscuits, muffins 
and macaroons will be made in 
due time. 

The melancholy days have 
come, the saddest of the year, 
is how Bryant describes this p — 
riod, but we doubt if many people. 
agree with him. Rather is there 
something stimulating and en- 
chanting in the genial atmos- 
phere and the glory of the forest 
foliage. So thought our Cana- 
dian poet, Bliss Carmen, as ex; 
pressed in these lines: 

Lovelier than ever now 

Is the world I love so well, 

Running water, waving bough 

‘And the bright wind’s magic 

spell. _ 

Now the yellow of the leaf 

Bids away by hill and plain. 

I shall say goodbye to grief 

Way-fellow with joy again. 


Keep on trying! No person 
ever reached success without, 
many a failure. It is the last 
great battle that wins the war. 


Says Saint Bernard: “In that, 
book, O Lord, are written all 
that. do what they can, though. 
they cannot do all that they 
would.” 


SOCIAL. DEVELOPMENT OF 


THE PUPILS 

In the last number of The An- 
nals there is an interesting and 
suggestive article by Sister Con- 
stantia, M. A., Principal of Le 
Colteulx Institution in Buffalo, 
entitled “The Teaching of the 
Social Studies in Schools for the 
Deaf.” e increasing attention 
that is being given to the deve- 
lopment of\the social side of life 
is a very gratifying feature of 
present-day educational ideals. 
‘As Sister Constantia points out, 
every subject on the curriculum 
can be made a medium for the 
development of the social and 
moral qualities of the pupils. 
She says: “The new trends in 
education seek to mould the 
child to live a larger and better 
life by giving him an intimate, 
not merely factual, knowledge 
of the world about him (Geog- 
raphy)—of the affairs of men, 
past and present (History)—of 
the rights and duties and ad- 
vantages of a citizen (Civics). 
These constitute the groundwork 
CZ the so-called ‘Social Studies.’ 
To these may, no, must be added 
the teaching of the means that 
lead to healt (Hygiene) and” 
success along the pathway of life 
(Vocational Guidance) and the 
desirable traits of character to 
be cultivated in order to bring 
about the happy solution of the 
inevitatle problems of life (Re- 
Mgion and Character Building).” 


One thoughtful educator of 
the deaf, Randall J. Condon, has 
thus -beautifully expressed the 
aims of the Social Studies and 
how they may be accomplished: 
“Teach geography, but only that 
to world knoviedge may be add- 
ed world understanding and 
sympathy and fellowship. Teach 
history that against its gray 
background of suffering and 
sorrow and struggle, we may 
better the present and project 
the future. Teach civics, tc 
make strong ideals of liberty and 
justiGe. Teach honor, duty, truth 
courage, faith, hope; 
home and of country; reverence 
for God, for each other and for 
His lowly creatures. Teach self- 
denial, and selfyreliance; kind- 
ness, helpfulness, sympathy, pa- 
tience and perseverance; obe- 
dience and punctuality; regula- 
rity, industry and application; 
love of work. joy in service, sat- 
isfaction and strength from difft- 
culties overcome. Teach that 
which gives intelligence anc 
sEill, but forget not soul culture 
for out of this comes the more 
abundant life. Teach art and 
music and literature; revea: 
beauty and truth, inculcate so- 
cial and civil ideals.” 

x ’ 


\THE “ALL-SHOPS TRIAL” 
SYSTEM 


As_stated elsewhere, what i: 
called the pre-vocational meth- 
od nas been instituted in this 
School. By this “all-shops trial” 
system, the boys who are begin- 
ning vocational work rotate from 
shop to shop spending a month 
or two in each, in turn, the pur- 
pose keing to give each boy a 
“taste” of every shop, so that 
each instructor can gain an in- 
sight into the- pupils’ aptitudes 
and select those best adapted 
to his special vocation; or, if 
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thought best, enable each boy 
to decide for himself which oc- 
cupation he likes best. Another 
object is to give a boy a wider 
view of life and a broader foun- 
‘dation upon which to build his 
future. This plan has been 
adopted in some United States 
schools, and while still in the ex- 
perimental and controversial 
stage, the results so far seem to 
be very satisfactory. The pur- 
pose and method of this pre-vo- 
cational system is thus described 
by Mr. Charles A. Kepp, voca- 
tional instructor of the Penn- 
sylvania School: “When pupils 
are first admitted to the Voca- 
tional School, they are placed in 
pre-vocational classes where try- 
out periods in the different voca- 
tions are offered them. These 
periods extend over a term of 
about three months and the pu- 
pils are permitted to exert 
themselves to their utmost. They 
learn to work with their hands, 
to be handy with tools; to ex- 
perience the satisfaction that 
comes from making something; 
to learn from practice what it 
is to perform manual labor and 
so have more respect for those 
who work. Our purpose is to 
make pupils resourceful, inven- 
tive and ‘creative, revealing to 
them their interests and apti- 
tudes, without losing any of the 
educational values that go hand 
in hand with the experience 
they gain—in fact, we believe 
the educational side gives an 
added value. During all the 
time of the pupils’ try-out in 
these classes, they are being ob- 
served by their instructor, or 
will we say teacher, for possible 
guidance in vocational choices 
which they make later. Accurate 
records are kept for reference, 
progress charts are posted and 
constantly checked; in fact, 
every conceivable, method is em- 
ployed to guard against guess- 
work. At the end of these try- 
out periods, the pupils after ex- 
pressing their preference are 
taken before a guidance com- 
mittee where every effort is 
made to properly guide them 
into the right vocation, taking 
into consideration their abilities, 
aptitudes and home environ- 
ment. Pupils in these classes 
are composed mostly of those 
children under fourteen years of 
age, though some ure placed in 
the regular classes at an earlier 
age. This is accountable be- 
cause they have shown better 
abilities and aptitudes than 
others and have a fairly gooa 
language background, a . vital 
element to contend with in the 
teaching of any vocation.” “ 


SOME PROBLEMS IN THE ED- 
UCATION OF THE DEAF 


In very instructive address 
given during the summer by Dr. 
Percival Hall, President of 
Gallaudet College, he discusses 
some present-day problems in 
connection with the education of 
the deaf. The ground he covers 
is thus summarized by himself 
at the close of his address, for 
a full report of which we are 
indebted to the Ohio Chronicle: 


“These problems. which. we 
have discussed are not all by 
any means which educators of 
the deaf must face today, but if 


ment, a higher type of physical 
care, particularly in the preven- 
tion of disease, more thorough 
and careful character. training, 
and above all flexible educational 
methods under whichrthe child 
is treated as an individual, is 
tested for educational advance- 
ment frequently, and is en- 
couraged in freedom of expres- 
sion and love for his school and 
teachers rather than hampered 
by indifference and fear; if we 
base our work on experience and 
reason rather than sentiment 
and fashion we shall solve many 
of the problems that are before 
us in the education of the deaf.” 


Regarding most of these points 
we have not space for more ex- 
tended notice, but he is very em- 
phatic in advocating less rigidity, 
more flexibility in the methods 
employed in instructing the deaf. 
He says: “The day has arrived 
when the authorities of every 
school publicly supported must 
realize that the child is an in- 
dividual, that the duty of the 
school is to give each child the 
best education possible, and to 
do this a flexible combination of 
methods of instruction is abso- 
lutely necessary.” 


Regarding vocational training 
which, he declares, “is after all 
the most important thing, to- 
gether with character building, 
in the school life of a large ma- 
jority of our pupils”, he speaks, 
in part, as follows: “The fourth 
problem is that of fitting our 
boys and girls during their 
school life to earn their bread 
and butter through properly 
chosen vocations A good many 
years ago schools for the deaf 
Were far ahead of the public 
schools in shop equipment and 
in trades teaching. This con- 
dition has changed in the last 
generation and now splendid 
free vocational schools have 
been erected for hearing boys 
and girls. Vocational courses 
and pre-vocational courses have 
been introduced into high 
schools and junior high schools, 
equipment of the highest type 
has been purchased, and trained 
teachers have been put in charge 
of this type of instruction. The 
problem of the schools for the 
deaf is first to find in what voca- 
tions the boys and girls are most. 
likely to succeed, second to pro- 
vide proper shop equipment and 
high grade teachers for in- 
struction in these lines, third to 
establish pre-vocational train- 
ing, and fourth actually placé 
these boys and girls after gradu- 
ation. In some of our schools 
there is likely to be still too 
much time and attention given 
by the pupils to repair work and 
not enough to the learning of the 
theory. and vocabulary of the 
trade.. However a most satis- 
actory advance has been made 
in many of our schools in the 
last few years. In many schools 
definite industrial departments 
have been established with well 
trained men in charge and shop 
equipment has been improved 
and brought up to date.” 
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lected—the: important “‘follow- 
up” of this training: “However 
when the boy or girl is ready to 
‘graduate and has had his voca- 
tional training there is the pro- 
blem of placement which 1s in- — 
+deed a serious one. Here again | 
comes up a need of the provision 
in every school of any size of | 
one or more placement officers | 
under the authority of the schoo) 
superintendent, with full time to © 
visit factories and shops, to keep — 
in touch with graduates of the | 
schools, to study trade condi- 
tions, to get suggestions from 
employers, and see that  pre- 
judices against the employment 
of the deaf-are, if possible, eli- | 
minated. Several state. schools | 
have had notable success in such 
work done by a regular employee, 
This plan of necessity calls for 
expenditure of money. I believe, 
however, that the various. gov- | 
ernments in the United States 
are prepared to spend all that | 
is negessary and maintain the | 
high standard of our graduates 
as independent citizens which 
they have had up to this time.” 


VOCATIONAL MISFITS 
The square peg in the round || 
hole will always be with us, but 
his number can be reduced by 
judicious selection and careful 
training of those that are se- 
lected for specific occupation. 
But when and if there is a dif- 
ference of opinion as to what 
trade a boy in school should 
learn, who is to decide the ques- 
tion, the boy himself, his parents, 
the vocational !nstructor or the 
superintendent of the school? 
A boy in his early teens does not 
always know his own mind or 
his capabilitie, and certainly 
needs advice and guidance in 
this matter. And who is more 
fit to advise him than the: pre- 
vocational instructor who has 
observed his habits and pecu- 
larities for a considerable length 
of time? The superintendent 
will be guided by the suggestions 
of the instructor. But the boy's 
parents may, and often do, have 
an entirely different opinion. 
They have heard that some 
printers make good wages and 
have steady work the year round. 
So they write the school autho- 
rities demanding that their John 
te taught the printer’s trade, 
while they know nothing of his - 
fitness or unfitness for that pir- 
ticular trade. Naturally. their 
wishes must be respected and if 
John. turns out to be a dud his 
years spent in the pri shop 
will be of little or no ben@@t ‘o 
him, and the school will get 3 
black eye for its failure to maxe 
an A-1 printer out of impossible 
material. Fortunately there are 
not many such cases, but when 
they do occur they are fraught 
with trouble and‘mischief. 
The Minnesota Companion. 


“The most important fifteen 
words in the English language. 
according to Prof, Carl C. Bris- 
ham, eminent Princeton psy- 
chologist, are in, and, that, 4 
the, to, with, be, of, as, alt, at, 
not, for and on. These fifteen 
words, he says. comprise more 
than 25 per cent of all the words 
used in an average modern 
book.” 


neveled, lined up before a judge 
San Francisco police court. 


pany of 
some were old and ‘hardened, 
others hung their heads in 
shame. Just as the momentary 
disorder. attending the bringing 
in of the prisoners quieted down 
a strange thing happened. A 
strong, clear voice from below 


fact that no one could avoid the 
sudden shock at the thought the 
song suggested. 

«qT stood in old Jerusalem, 

Beside the Temple there.” 

The song went on. ‘The judge 
nad paused. He made a quiet 
inquiry. A former member of 8 
famous opera company, known 
all over the country, was await- 
ing trial for forgery. It was he 
who was singing in his cell. 

Meantime the song went on, 
every man in the line showed 
emotion. One boy at the end 
of the line, after desperate effort 
at self control, leaned against 
the wall, buried his face in his 
folded arms and sobbed, “Oh 
mother!” 

The sobs cutting the weary 
heart of the men who heard, and 
the song, still welling its way 
through the courtroom, blended 
in the hush. , At length one man 
protested: 

“Judge,” said he, “have we got 
to submit to this? We're here. 
to take our punishment, but 
this—” ‘He, too, began to sob. 

It was impossible to proceed 
with the business of the court, 
yet the judge gave no order to 
stop the song. ‘The police ser- 
geant, after a surprised effort 
to keep the men in line, stepped 
back and waited with the rest. 
The song moved to its climax; 
“Jerusalem, Jerusalem! Sing, 

for the night is o’er! 
Hosanna in the highest! Hos- 
anna for evermore!” 

In an ecstasy of melody the 

‘iast’ word rang out, and then 
there was a silence. The judge 
looked into the faces of the men 
before him. There was not one 

ho was not touched by the 
song; not one in whom some 
‘etter impulse was not stirred. 
He did not call the cases singly 

- a kind word of advice, and he 
dismissed them all. No man was 
fined or sentenced to the work 
house that morning. The song 
had done more good than pun- 
ishment could have accom~ 
plished. q 


——_ 


THINGS TO FORGET 


If you would increase your 


heard. For- 
Forget 
give a 

cause 


der you have ever 
get the temptations. 
the fault-finding, and 
little thought to the 
which provoked it. 
Forget the peculiarities of 
your friends, and only remem- 
ber the good points _which 
make you fond of them. For- 
get all personal quarrels or his- 
tories you may have heard by 


times worse than they are. 
Blot out as far as possible all 
the disagreeables of life; they 


will come, but they will W 
larger when /you aces 
them, and the constant 


thought of the acts of mean- 
ness; or, worse still, malice, will 
only tend to make you more 
familiar with them. Obliterate 
everything disagreeable from 
yesterday, start out with a 
clean sheet for to-day, and 
write upon it, for sweet mem- 
ory’s sake, only those things 
which are lovely and lovable. 


A BUSINESS MAN’S . 
_ PHILOSOPHY 

When a man goes to school, 
and learns some. big wo} ne's| 
only half educated. edu- 
cation will be completed when 
he learns to translate those 
big words back into simple 
English that ordinary ‘people 
can understand. 

An advertising man was 
writing a booklet about a piece 
of machinery. “At this point 
the viscose or liquid is ex- 
truded under pressure,” he ex- 
plained to his copy chief. 

“Ex-what?” asked the other. 

“pxtrude. Tt means forced 
out. = 
“Well, then, let’s say ‘forced 
out.” Maybe some one else who 
reads this will be as dumb as I 
am.” 

The beauty of the English 
language is that you can always 
find short words sufficient to 
express even the most profound 
thoughts. The St. James’ ver- 
sion of the Bible is perhaps the 
finest example of the possibi- 
lities of our language. Here the 
noblest sentiments ever uttered 
are expressed in simple words. 
The Bible has been & well of 
inspiration to every great 
writer of English. 


—_—————_ 


A WAR INCIDENT 

One of the stories that comes 
from the Great War tells of a 
Scotch sergeant and two or 
three men who were unable to 
escape from & certain town 
when it was taken by the Ger- 
mans. The little company took 
refuge in a garret, not daring 
to hope that it would give them 
more than a temporary respite. 
As they sat there, the sergeant 
proposed that they should have 
“church parade,” for the last 
time, as they all thought. They 
sang together very softly the 
‘Twenty-third Psalm, the ader 
read a few verses from tne 
New Testament and all stood up 
reverently to repeat, with bow- 
ed heads and closed eyes, the 
Lord’s Prayer. AS they prayed, 
steps were heard on the stairs, 
the door opened and the click 
of a German’s heels was heara 
as he came to attention. Not 
one of the worshippers raised 
his head or opened eyes. 
In a moment the door again 
opened quietly and the soldier’s 
foot fall was heard descending 
the step. He did not come 
back, and the Britishers finally 
escaped. 

Doubtless they had often 
sung the Twenty-third Psalm 
before, but from that day on 
the ‘familiar lines about ‘‘death’s 
dark vale” and the comforting 
“rod and staff” would have a 
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new meaning. as they thought 
of their wonderful auivereee: 
—East and West. 


THE WISE OLD PILOT 

James Francis) Burke, now 
congressman from the Thirty- 
second District of Pennsylvania, 
in an address to the graduating 
class of a Pittsburg school, told 
the following story: 

“The president of an ocean 
liner company was taking a 
journey across the water, and 
when the ship entered a very 
dangerous channel he engaged 
in a conversation with the pilot, 
who, by the way, was a whis- 
kéred old man of sixty-eight, 
with all the appearance of 
having spent most of his days 
on the water. The magnate 
remarked “‘I suppose you know 
all the dangerous places in this 
channel?” 

“The pilot, looking straight 
out into the night, gruffly re- 


plied: ‘None.’ 
“you don’t!’ said the mag- 
nate, very much surprised. 


“Then why on earth are you in 
charge of that wheel? What do 
you know?’ 

“‘T. know where the bad 
places ain't,’ coolly replied the 
old pilot, much to the satisfac- 
tion of the magnate. 

—Saturday Evening Post. 


“WHAT MAKES THE WHEELS 
GO ROUND?” 

Tommy and his father were 
standing on the station platform 
watching the train come in. As 
the engine passed them Tommy 
looked intently at the big wheels. 
‘then he said to his. father, 
“Daddy, what makes the wheels 
go round?” 

“Jt is steam that makes them 
answered Daddy. 
“What 


go round,” 

“Steam!” said Tommy, 
makes steam?” 

“Coal,” came the answer. 

“But what makes coal?” was 
Tommy’s next question. 

By that time the train had 
stopped and Tommy’s mother 
was getting off. Tommy ran to 
meet her, forgetting for a 
minute all about wheels going 
round, but just as he and his 
parents were leaving the station 
he heard the train whistle. 
Then he remembered again. 

That evening, when Tommy 
had finished his lessons, he said 
to his father, “Daddy, this 
afternoon you said that steam 
makes the engine wheels g0 
round, and that “coal makes 
steam. What makes coal? Please 
tell me!” 

Tommy's father put down the 
newspaper that he was reading 
and said, “Well, Sommy, that is 
a long story. Dia you ever put 
your hand on the window sill in 
the sunshine?” 

“Yes,” said Tommy eagerly. “I 
did yesterday at school when I 
was watering the flowers.” 

“How did it feel?” his father 
asked. 

#Oh, it felt warm,” exclaimed 
Tommy. “Yes,” his father nod- 
ded, and it is that same heat 
that makes the wheels go round.” 

“But,” protested Tommy, 2 f 
don’t see how that can be. The 
wheels go at night when the sun 
doesn’t shine.” 

“The power that makes them 
go comes from the sun just the 
same,” said Tommy’s father. 

Tommy still looked puzzled. 


ww can there be sunshine in 
coal?” he asked. 

“That is part of the story,” 
said Tommy’s father. “The leaves 
of trees and plants store up sun- 
shine, and trees and plants 
which grew in swamps long ago 
are the material of which coal 
is formed. As the vegetation 
died, it fell into the water. There 
it underwent chemical changes. 
In time.,great layers of this ve- 
getation accumulated in the 
swamps; the surface of the land 
sank; and the beds of vegetable 
matter were: buried under tons 
of earth and rocks and ice.” 

“Did that make coal?” said 
‘Tommy. 

“The beds of vegetable mat- 
ter,” his father continued, “were 
now completely shut off from 
the open air, and underwent 
further chemical changes. Then, 
Tommy, since they were buried 
under such a great weight, what 
do-you suppose happened?” 

‘Tommy thought for amoment, 
then said, “Why, they must have 
been packed together very tight; 
they must have become very 
hard.” d i 

“That is right,” said his fa- 
ther. “During the millions of 
years that this vegetation lay 
buried, it was changed to coal, 
and the sun power that had been 
stored in it was now in the coal.” 

“what happened next?” Tom- 
my asked. 

“Well,” his father replied, 
“next man found that by burn- 
ing the coal hé could get out that 
power and use it to keep warm 
and to make things g0. So in 
the end, Tommy, it is really sun- 
light that makes the wheels go 
round.” 

“The sunlight can do other 
things, too,” remarked Tommy 
thoughtfully, “for our teacher 
said that sunlight helps to make 
plants grow.” 

“Yes,” laughed Tommy's fa- 
ther, ‘and it helps to mawe girls 
and boys grow. too. M 

“Girls and boys!” exclaimed 
Tommy. “How does sunlight 
help to make them grow?” 

“This is one way,” explained 
Tommy’s father. “Among the 
plants that store sunlight aic 
the vegetables that you have 
every day for dinner. Plants 
store sunlight in the form of 
Sugars and starches. When you 
eat part of the plant, x process 
like burning takes plac in your 
body. This frees the sun power 
that was stored in the plant and 
you become strong.” 

“Sometimes I eat meat,” Tom- 
my said, “and I always drink 
milk? Is there. sun power in 
milk and meat, too?” 

“Yes,” said Tommy's father, 
“for the animals eat grass and 
grain. Always remember to 
thank God for sunlight, ‘Tommy; 
it would be impossible for any- 
thing to live without it.” 
—Jean Carter in Normal In- 
structor. 


A free trip to Australia will be 
given to the collegiate or high 
school student in Canada writing 
the best essay on Australia. This 
step is being taken to stimulate 
interest in travel and’ the an- 
nouncement made at the, Cana- 
dian National Exhibition in To- 
ronto by officials connected with 
the Australia exhibit said $50 
also would be given for the best 
essay on the subject. in each 
province. 


oe 


THE SONG OF THE EASONS 
Sing a song of Springtime! 
Catkins by the brook, 
‘Adder’s tongue uncounted, 
Ferns in every nook; 
‘The cataract on the hillside 
« ‘Leaping like a fawn; 
Sing a song of Springtime— 
Ah, but Springtime’s gone! 


Sing a song of St rt 
Flowers among the grass, 
Clouds like faery frigate, 
Pools like looking glass; 
Moonlight thro’ the branches,. 
Voices on the lawn, 
Sing a song of Summer— 
Ah, but Summer’s gone! 


Sing a song of Autumn! 
Grain in golden’ sheaves, 
Woodbines crimson clusters 
Round the cottage eaves. 
Days of crystal clearness 
Frosted fields at dawn; 
Sing a song of Autumn— 
‘Ah, but Autumn’s gone! 


Sing a song of Winter! 
North Wind bitter chill, 
Home and ruddy firelight, 
iindness and good will: 
Hemlock in the churches! 
Daytime soon withdrawn: 
Sing a song of Winter— 
Ah, but Winter's gone! 


Sing a song of Loving! 
Let the seasons g0; _ 
Hearts can make their gardens 
Under sun and snow; 
Terr no fading blossom, 
Nor the dying day. 
Sing 2 song of loving, 
That will last for aye!” 
. W. G. Foster in Canada 
Bookman. 


_———— 


ELSIE’S GIFT 
(Continued from page 1) 
hiny Fisie.. She is cul- 
er character, which is 
important of all,” an- 
red Mrs. Wilder, thinking the 
r s needed the lesson. 

d for Aunt Mary,” said 
Rov heartily. “Lf am willing to 
ign in favor of Sunshine 


s not easy for the girls 
» the youngest sis pre- 
ferred above them; but they felt 
it was just, and helped Elsie get 
rea without letting their dis- 
ment mar her pleasure 
hen they began to won- 
ter all, they were seek- 
the highest good by thinking 
uch of their own happiness, 
and” so little of others. Thus 
Eisie’s gift Began to be taken 
up by others of her family. 
Elsie had a grand time, and 
proved a sunbeam wherever she 
went, and she is still trying 
“To live for those who love her, 
And those ywho know her 
true; 
For the heaven that lies above 
her, 
And the good that she ‘can 
do.” 


OUT OF SCHOOL 
sk now the beasts, and they 
shall teach thee; and the fowls 
e air. and they shall tell 

or speak to the earth, 
and it shall teach thee; and the 
fisnes of the sea shall declare 


belong. There are human beings 
of ail kinds, white and brown, 
and yeilow and black; and with 


with us, and our world would be 


_ poor without them. 


We think of them as our ser 
vants. The horse drags us along, 
the bee finds us honey, the fishes 
are food for us They are good 


servants; but the wise men says. 


they are teachers. 

Strange teachers waiting 
everywhere! They need no 
school buildings; there are no 
set hours. They are always 
waiting to tell us their secrets. 

All of us want to be strong in 
body, but what magnificent 
bodies the beasts have! They 
need no doctors; they have 
teeth unspoiled and clean. They 
fill their place in the order of 
things; they obey the laws of 
their kind. Have they anything 
to teach us? Do they not teach us 
to keep to the law? 

When the clever designers of 
aircraft tried to make the best 
wings they went to the birds. 
They asked the birds to show 
what was the right curve and 
what the true poise. And so they 
learned their lesson from those 
wise teachers, the fowls of the 
air. 

This school had one of its best 
students in William Shakes- 
peare; he had asked of the 
beasts and the birds their wis- 
dom. Listen to one of the lesson 
they had taught him. 


So work the honey-bees 
Creatures that by a rule in 
nature teach 
The act of order to a peopled 
kingdom. 


It is a very ancient school, this 
school of wild things. Long ago 
in Galilee the greatest Teacher 
of all told His friends that they 
must ask of the ravens and, the 
lilies. The school is still open, 
and there are lessons, new and 
wonderful, waiting to be learn- 
ed. It is a jolly school, for it is 
to be found in the fields and in 
the woods, in the rivers and 
ponds, ‘on the high hills and in 
the blue skies. 

Ask the beasts and they will 
teach you the secret of an order- 
ed life true to the law. Ask 
the birds, and they will teach you 
the secrets of the upper air. Ask 
the fishes, and they will tell you 
of the deeps. Ask the earth, and 
it will show the wonders of the 
mind that dreamed of it and 
brought it into being, and is 
guiding it to its perfect end. 

These are our teachers, and 
they will not be silent if we speak 
to them. —Children’s Newspaper. 


. 
A BRIEF BIOGRAPHY 


Here is a man wno was born in 
an obscure village, the child of a 
peasant woman. He grew up in 
another obscure village. He 
worked in a carpenter shop until 
He was 30, and then for three 
years He was an itinerant prea- 
cher. He never wrote a book. 
He never held an office. He 
never owned a home. He never 
had‘a family. He never went to 
college. He never traveled two 
hundred miles from the place 
where He was born. He never 
did one of the things that usual- 
ly accompany greatness. He had 
no credentials but Himself. He 
had nothing to do with this 


€ e power of His 
divine manhood. While still BR 
young man, the tide of popular 
opinion turned against “him. 
His friends ran away. One of 
them denied Him. He was turn- 
ed over to His enemies. He went 
through the! mockery of a trial. 
fe was nailed upon a cross be- 
‘tween two thieves. His execu- 
tioners gambled for the only: 
piece of property He had on 
earth while He was dying—and 
that was His coat. When He 
was dead He was taken down 
and laid in a borrowed grave 
through the pity of a friend. - 
I am far within the mark 

when I say that all the armies 
that ever marched, and all the 
navies that ever were built and 
all the parliaments that ever sat 
and all the kings that ever 
reigned, put together, have not 
affected life of man upon this 
earth as powerfully as has that 
One solitary life. 

—Phillips Brooks.” 


TWO GOLD DAYS 


‘There are two days in the week 
upon which and about which I 
never worry. Two carefree days, 
kept sacredly free from fear and 
apprehension. 

‘One of these days is yesterday. 
Yesterday, with all its cares and 
frets, with all its pains and 
aches, all its faults, its mistake> 
and blunders, has passed forever 
beyond the reach of my recall. 
I cannot undo an act I wrought; 
I cannot unsay a word I said on 
yesterday. All it holds of my 
life of wrong, regret and sorrow 
is in the hands of mighty love 
that can bring honey out of thé 
rock and sweet waters out of the 
Litterest -desert—the love that 
can give beauty for ashes, the 
garment of praise for the spirit 
of heaviness, joy of the morning 
for the woe of the aight. 

Save for the beautiful mem- 
ories, sweet and tender, which 
linger like the perfume of rose3 
in the heart of the day that is 
gone, I have nothing to do with 
yesterday. It was mine; it is 
God's. 

And the other day I do not 
worry about is to-morrow. To- 
morrow, with all its possible ad- 
versities, its burdens, its perils, 
its large promise and perform- 
ance, its failures and mistakes, 
is as far beyond the reach of 
mastery as its dead sister, yes- 
terday.. It is a day of God's. 

Its sun will rise in roseate 
splendor, or behind a mask of 
reeking clouds, but it will rise. 
Until then, the same love and 
patience that held yesterday 
holds to-morrow. Save for the 
brow of to-morrorw, shining with 
tender promise into the heart of 
the unborn day of grace, all else 
is in the safekeeping of the in- 
finite love that holds for me the 
treasure of yesterday—the love 
that is higher than the stars, 
wider than the skies, deeper 
than the seas. To-morrow is 
God’s day; it will be mine. 

There is left for myself, then. 
but one day of the week—to- 
doy. Any man can fight the 
battles of to-day. Any woman 
can ¢arry the burdens of just. 
one day. Any man can resist 
the temptations of to-day. Oh, 
friends, it is only when, to the 
burdens and cares of to-day, 


carefully, cout to ush 
the infinite wisdom and mig 
which gives with it the prom 
‘As thy day, so shall thy strengi 
be, we wilfully add the burden 
of those two awful’ eternitiy} 
yesterday and to-morrow—suq 
burdens as,only the mighty Gy 
can ‘sustain—that we bre 
down. It isn’t the experi 
of to-day that arives men sa 


that happened ‘yesterday. ‘thy 
dread of what to-morrow my 


Leave them to Him. 
Therefore, I think, and I 4 
and I journey but one day aty 

time. That is that easy 
That is the man’s day. Ni 
rather, that is our day—Got 
and mine. And while faithful 
and dutifully I run: my courg| 
and work my appointed task oy 
this day of ours, God the 
mighty. and the All-loving taka] 
care of yesterday and to-morro 
—Robert J. Burdette, in the Ia 
Angeles Times. « 


ALMOST SUCCESSFUL 


The world is full of people wh 
are almost successful. Here 
a man who is almost a lawye 
but not quite; here is anothe 
who is almost a physician, bul 
is neither a good druggist, a golf 
surgeon, nor &)good dispense 
Another man is almost a clergy, 
man, or about halfway betweeil 
a farmer, or a tradesman, ap 
aclergyman. Another is almos} 
a teacher, but not quite compe) 
tent to take charge of a scholj 


day, * people, 
something, but just a little shot 
of it. 

If these people undertakevany- 
thing, they never quite finish it) 
they never quite complete thelt 
courses at school; they never 
quite learn a trade or profession] 
They always manage to stop jus! 
short of success. 

We encounter people every: 
where who are almost happ)j 
almost philosophical, almost re 
ligious, yet do not exactly belong] 
to any class or sect. They nevet 
tmow just where they stand; 
hey are not quite anything 
“almost” is a dangerous word 
It has tripped up many a mal 
who might have been successil 
if he had had determination ané 
grit enough to go a little further 
to hold on a little longer. 

—Succes 


“Not a Force, but a Father.”'! 
the God revealed in Genesis. | 
conversation between Lord Ke 
vin and Baron von Liebig, th 
great chemist, is worth remem 
bering. “They had been co 
versing about the wonders ‘ 
nature, particularly in the ino 
ganic world, when their conve 
sation turned to the flowers 
the field, the trees of the fore: 
the balancing of the clouds, t 
glory of the stars. Sudden 
Lord Kelvin asked von Liebig 
he believed that the grass 
greens the field, and the flowe 
that glorify the garden, orgin 
ted from mere chemical forc 
‘No more than I believe that t 
books of botany which descr! 
them originated from mere ct 
mical forces,’ answered the fa 
ous scientist.” 

ra 
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His Bread Returned 


He had kept the country store 
for twenty years. The sign 
read, “C. P. Johns,” but he was 
“uncle Charley” to everybody. 
It was the only store at the 
village crossroads, and he pros- 
pered in a modest way. After the 
bad accounts were deducted his 
profits were small, but he was 
lable to support his family com- 
fortably. They had a pretty little 
cottage with some fruittrees in 
the lot, kept some pigs, a cow, 
and a horse and buggy. They 
had enough, and were content- 
led with that and ‘their good 
name. 

Then the old man took his 
nephew in as partner. They 
built an addition to the store 
land bought a big bill of new 
goods. It put them in debt 
quite heavily; but their trade 
increased, and at the end of 
three years, when the farmers 
ad brought in their wheat, they 
had enough to pay all their 
debts and a thousand dollars 
pver. 

The nephew took the money, 
nree thousand dollars in all, 
nd went to St. Louis to pay of 
he debts and buy new goods for 
e fall and winter trade. 

‘the goods came promptly, 
but the nephew did not return. 
He was called South, he wrote. 
One afternoon. a few days 
later, the old man received a 
letter from the wholesale house, 
pxpressing surprise that he had 
ot remitted for the past due 
Recount, and stating, that un- 
ess such remittance was re- 
eived by the tenth they would 
hraw on nim for thie full amount, 
he new bill included. 
The™supper-bell rang three 
imes before the old man stirred. 
As he came, down the walk his 
‘ife saw there was something 
he natter and met him in the 
fart 


| “We are ruined!” he said, in a 
fe tone, handing her the 
ette,’ 

“Ch, no not ruined. You can 
aise it, can’t you!” she asked, 
opeiully. 

“No,” he replied, listlessly. 
“Surely there will be some way 
jut,” she urged. 

“Tuere is no way out,” he said, 
opelessly, as he sank into a 
Ocking chair. He-looked very 
ld, and on his gentle face was 
lank weariness. 

“No, there is no way out,” he 
Fbeated, in a monotonous tone. 
money was all I could 
; it was everything I have 
lade in twenty years.” 

“But surely our neighbors will 
elp us raise it. You have always 
een good to them,” encouraged 
Wife, trying to cover her own 
jety. 


“No,” said the old man, bitter- 
ly, “people never lena you money 
or go on your note because you 
have been good to them.” 


The next day he made the only 
effort that seemd to offer any 
hope. He went to Adams, the 
money lender of the community, 
and offered to mortgage every- 
thing. 

“No,” said Adams, “Your stuff 
isn’t worth it. It isn’t in my line, 
anyway. Get some good men who 
own land on your note, and I 
can let you have what you need. 

The old man went home, a 
forlorn figure, bent, gray, hope- 
less, and sat down to wait dully 
for the end. 

They sat in the shade in front 
of the blacksmith shop. It was 
an informal gathering of farm- 
ers, who, on hearing the news, 
had ridden in to learn the part- 
iculars. 

“Too bad for Uncle Charlie!” 
said a farmer, digging at the 
grass beside him with his pocket- 
knife. “Too ba and they all 
shook their heads. 

“He's been a great help to this 
community,” said another. 

“There never lived a more 
accomodatin’ man,” added a 
third. 

And then they talked of how 
they had always distrusted the 
nephew, and how soon the old 
man would be closed out, and 
wondered what he would then 
do for a living. 

There was one, the poorest 
and the most shiftless man: in 
«he neighborhood, who had not 
spoken. 

“Something ought to be done, 
men.” He could hardly control 
his voice. “It'll be a lowdown 
shame to let Uucle Charley be 
sold out.” 

“what can we do?” asked 
Jones, rather idly. 

“I don’t know exactly what 
we can do,” continued Todd, 
“but let me tell you what he’s 
done for me. When I came 
here I didn’t have a red cent, 
and he trusted me for a whole 
year’s living, and never asked 
me for it once I couldn’t pay 
him, but I got ashamed and 
wouldn’t buy any more. Well; the 
next fall when I took down with 
the fever there wasn’t a thing 
in the house to goon. I tell you, 
we were in a mighty bad shape, 
and didn’t know what in tne 
world would become of us, until 
one evening Mr. Johns came over 
and brought the doctor. Says 
he, ‘Doc and I just thought we’d 
drop in.’ And while the doctor 
was fixin’ me up some medicine, 
he called my wife to one side and 
says, ‘Mrs. Todd, you send one of 
the boys down to the store and 
get what you need, and Jim can 
pay for it when he gets well.”” 
No one spoke for some time. 


“Now, see here,” continued Todd, 
“I’m a mighty poor man, but 
Bills says he, will give me a hun- 
dred dollars for my bay mare, 
and I’m going to sell her and 
give the money to Uncle Charley 
to help pay off that debt.” Sev- 
eral pee voluhteered to help. 


“I dot think)” said Mingus, 
“that it-would be best to give 
him the money. He wouldn’t 
feel right about it, you know. 
It ain’t so much the loss of the 
money; he can make that back 
in three or four years, but it’s 
just taken all stiffening out of 
the old man, and he’s lost all 
heart. If we could fix it some 
way so he could go on with the 
store and see some way to pay 
out, it would be just the boost 
he needs.” _ 

“Say, don’t you suppose Adams 
would loan him the money?” 
asked one. 

“Oh, Adams would loan it to 
him quick enough, if he can get 
security; but how is he going 
to get it?” said Willis. 


“Well, I never went on a note 
in my life,” said Haney, “but I'll 


“be one to go on old man Johns’ 


note for three thousand.” 
And so said every man there. 


A note was made out and put 
in the hands of Haney. The 
word was quickly passed around, 
and for two or three days men 
kept coming in at all hours to 
sign that note. 

“He lent me fifty dollars when 
I was hard up,” said one. 

“He helped Tom get through 
school when I was too poor to 
help myself,” said a father who 
was now well to do. 

“after wérking all day, many’s 
the time he came over to my 
house and sat up with me when 
I was down with the slow fever,” 
said a neighbor 

“Fifteen years ago,” remarked 
a prosperous young man, as he 
sat down to sign the paper, “L 
was too worthless to kill. But 
Uncle Charley called me into the 
store one day and persuaded me 
to go to school, got me some 
books, and sold me clothes on 
credit. Nobody thought he would 
ever get a cent for it.” 


“I want to put my name on 
that note,” said a poor widow. 
“T know it’s not worth anything, 
but I want it there. Nobody 
knows. Mr. Haney, how kind 
Uncle Chafley has been to us. 
The winter after Jim died Lizzie 
went up to the store one day al- 
most barefooted. He pretended 
to have her help him count some 
eggs, and then he gave her a 
pair of shoes. He's done lots of 
things like that” 

“He is always so jolly and 
wholesouled you can’t help but 
feel that he is interested in you 
and wants you to be happy,” was 
another’s tribute. 


IT’S RAINING ROSES DOWN 

It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining daffodils; 

In every dimpled drop, I see 
Wild flowers on the hills. 

The clouds of gray engulf the 


day 
And overwhelm the town— 
It isn’t raining rain to me. 
It’s raining roses down. 


It isn’t raining rain-to me 
But fields of clover bloom, 
Where any buccaneering bee 
May find a bed and room. 
A health unto the happy, 
A fig for him who frets.— 
It isn’t raining rain to me, 
It’s raining violets. 
—Robert Loveman. 


There were but four more 
days of grace. The old man 
sat crouching in his chair as if 
shrinking from the coming blow. 
The whimsical humor, the inde- 
pendence, the courage were alf 
gore. He was a poor. hopeless 
old man, down never to rise 
again. 

Two or three farmers came 
in and sat on the edge of the 
rorch. (He tried to be sociable, 
but made a pitful failure of it. 
Others came in. and then more 
until there were two or three 
dozen seated on the porch. The 
old man knew they had come to 
sympathize with him, but he 
could not bring up the subject 
of his loss. 


There was an awkward half- 


hour in which nobody talked. of , 


the important matter. At last 
Haney nudged Todd. and urged 
him to speak. Todd shifted his 
position once or twice, got up 
awkwardly, and stood before 
Johns, trying to speak, but the 
words struck in his throat. Then 
he fumbled in his pocket, drew 
out a paper, held it out to the 
old man and managed to say 
“Maybe it'll help you.” 

ihe old man looked at the 
paper. It was a note for three 
thousand dollars, due in three 
years, all ready for his signature. 
Below-was the name of almost 
every man in the community as 
security. 

the old man tried to speak, 
but could only call: 

“Mary!” 

His wife came quickly and 
looked at the paper. 

“Thank ’em, ma; I can’t,” said 
the old man, with a sob in his 
voice. The tears were running 
down her face 1s she turned to- 
ward the men. They were a) 
looking away. 

“I can’t, either,” she said, as 
she slipped down beside her 
husband, with her arm round 
his neck, “but they know.” 

“Looks sorter like rain over in 
the southwest,” said Todd. 
“Guess we'd better be going, 
boys.” 


LET THE SUNSHINE IN 

It pays to wear a smiling face 
And laugh our troubles down, 

For all little trials watt 
Our laughter or our frown. 

Beneath the magic of a smile 
Our doubts will fade away, 

As melts the frost in early spring 
Beneath muee: ray. 

It pays to make a worthy cause, 
By helping it, our own; 

To give the current of our lives 
‘A true and noble tone. 

It pays to comfort heavy hearts 
Oppressed. with dull despair, 

And leave in sorrow-darkened 


lives 
A gleam of brightness there. 


. It pays to give a helping hand 

To eager. earnest youth, 

yo note, with all their wayward- 

ness 

‘Their courage and their truth; 

‘To strive with sympathy and love 
‘Their confidence to win. 

It pays to open wide the heart 
‘And let the sunshine in. 


—_———_ 


COURTESY AND DIS- 
COURTESY 
By Alexander Valliant 

“There goes Old Russell!” 

A lad of fifteen was looking 
from the window, and was an- 
nouncing the passage of a village 
character, a man who, while pe- 
culiar, was respected by all who 
knew him for his honorable life 
and Christian character. 

“Do you think that a courteous 
sway to speak of him, Mark?” his 
father asked. “He is not so old, 
and as he is the only man of his 
name in town he needs no dis- 
tinguishing adjective. Why not 
call him ‘Mr. Russell’ when you 
have occasion to speak of him?” 

Mark hung his head; he did 
not know what to say. 

“I am eager to have you treat 
everybody with respect, Mark,” 
continued the father. “You 
cannot.afford to fail in courtesy 
to anyone you meet. Your dis- 
courteous words do not do so 
much harm to the person to 
whom they are spoken as to 
yourself. And courteous words 
have never done any harm. In 
fact, they frequently help those 
who hear them. Sometimes, too, 
they bring an unlooked-for re- 
ward to the speaker. 

“Did you ever hear the story 
of how one of the best-known 
men in Washington got his start 
in life? In 1871 he was an as- 
sistant doorkeeper in the House 
of Representatives. One day, he 
overheard a stranger ask another 
doorkeeper for assistance in 
finding one of the senators from 
California. The doorkeeper very, 
surlily'answered that it was none 
of his business where the sena- 
tors. were; they could be found 
at the other end of the capitol. 

““But can't you help me?’ the 
stranger urged. ‘I was sent over 
here because he, was seen to 
come this way.’ 

“No, I can't,’ was the answer. 
‘I have trouble enough looking 
efter the representatives.’ 

“The stranger was about to 
turn away when the assistant, 
who had overheard the conver- 
cation, said: ‘If you are from 
California, you have come:a long 
way. I will try’to help you.’ 

Then he asked him to take a 
seat, and hurried off in search 
of the senator. : 

“Soon he found his man and 


«y wish you would ‘call at my 
hotel this evening: I want to 
talk to you.’ 

“phe card bore the name of 
Collis P. Huntington, the rail- 
road magnate. : 

“At the interview that night he 
offered the assistant a position 
at nearly twice the ‘salary he was 
receiving from the Government. 

“My fortune was made from 
that time on,’ the ex-doorkeeper 
said, recently, as he told the 
story to a group of friends in his 
beautiful home. 

“Tt was several years later— 
in 1874—that Francis Marion 
Cockrell, who served as senator 
from Missouri for thirty years, 
gained his first election as the 
reward of a courteous act under 
trying circumstances. He had 
just concluded a canvass for the 
nomination to the office of 
governor of Missouri. In the 
convention he was defeated by 
one sixth of a vote. His friends 
felt for him. They looked to 
see some expression of the keen 
disappointment he must have 
felt. But, to their ustonishment, 
immediately after the an- 
nouncement of the result, Mr. 
Cockrell threw up his hat, to the 
ceiling, and, with a ringing 
shout, called for three cheers 
for the successful candidate. 
This act of courtesy, it has been 
said, led to his selection. as 
United States Senator. 

“you have no doubt read of 
the reward of the courtesy of the 
director of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York City 
to an unassuming old gentleman 
who, for years, Was in the habit 
of visiting the museum and ask- 
ing questions as to the methods 
and conduct of the institution. 
He was particularly insistent in 
requesting information regard- 
ing its financial affairs. Some- 
times the questions seemed in- 
trusive; they must have become 
quite monotonous, as the same 
questions were asked again. But 
the director answered with un- 
varying courtesy. At length the 
curious visitor died. When his 
will was opened it was found that 
he had left the bulk of his en- 
ormous estate to the museum. 

“That experience reminds me 
of the conductor on the Chicago 
and Alton Railway who once 
carried a passenger who asked 
all manner of questions about 
the farm lands adjacent to the 
railway line. The conductor an- 
swered as fully as he could. 
Again and again, he found the 
man on his train. Always he 
asked questions; always he was 
courteously answered. Then he 
was seen no more. After some 
time, a letter came for the con- 
ductor, containing one thousand 
dollars, a letter of thanks for 

yaluazble information given to 
an investor who had used the 
conductor to learn all he could 
OfsIllinois farm lands. 

“J recently read of a man who 
had a similar opportunity. He 
was young and ambitious, and 
had long cast his eye on a posi- 
tion paying twice the salary he 


had-been receiving. -If he could , 


only secure it, he could be fixed 
for life, he thought. But there 
peemed to be no prospect of 
gaining the coveted prize. One 
morning, he received a letter 


from a stranger which 
two questions, to which an early 
reply was sought. No hint was 
given why the questions were 
asked. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, the letter would haye 
been answered courteously. But 
that morning the recipient had 
missed a train, he had heard a 
bit of bad news, and he had a 
headache. Thus he allowed 
himself to feel resentful to the 
unknown correspondent, _al- 
though the questions asked were 
perfectly proper from one stran- 
ger to another. Giving way to 
his feelings, he wrote and mall- 
ed a reply which—two hours 
later— he bitterly regretted. He 
heard nothing further from his 
correspondent. But, some weeks 
after, he was informed that the 
letter had been sent by a man 
commissioned to seek a suitable 
man for just such a position as 
he had been longing for. His 
name had been so favorably con- 
sidered that it was decided to 
appoint him—provided the an- 
swer to a letter, the purpose of 
which did not appear, was satis- 
factory. The discourtesy of the 
Jetter received in reply was too 
great to be borne; no further 
consideration was given the 
writer. He was passed by for 
another. When he learned the 
result of his discourtesy, he told 
the story as a warning to others, 
and said: ‘I am thankful that 
the experience came to me ata 
time when I could best stand 
the disappointment. AndI shall 
see to it that the mistake 1s 
never repeated.’ z 

“Now, Mark,” the father con- 
cluded, “I have not repeated 
these stories to make you feel 
that we should be courteous 
simply because it may pay us 
well; or that we should avoid 
discourtesy because it may bring 
disaster to our plans or loss to 
our pockets. We are to be cour- 
teous—not in a coldly calculat- 
ing way—but because courteous 
treatment is due everybody we 
meet. I learned my lesson when 
I was about your age. Won't 
you let me pass it on?” 


WITHOUT WAITING TO BE 
TOLD 


“Miss Brown, put back those 
laces. Miss Williams, see to 
those ribbons. Get this counter 
jn shape.” The floor-walker’s 
voice was sharp, and the girls 
who set about obeying his direc- 
tions looked resentfully after his 
retreating figure, and made re- 
marks regarding his temper as 
soon as he was well out of hear- 


ing. 
Yet the floor-walker had some 
excuse. The day had been a 


busy one. Customers had throng- ‘although a procession with 


ed about the bargins, goods had 
been pulled over till the counter 
presented a most disorderly and 
unattractive appearance. But 
when the lull came, the clerks 
had stood back and chatted in- 
stead of improving the oppor- 
tunity to get things to rights. 
They were waiting to be told to 
do a thing they should have done 
without the telling. 

In‘the Industrial world there 
are a few who give orders, and 
many who take them, and the 
first class is recruited from the 
second. But no worker is ad- 


“to work without being told. The 


proved his ability to put himselr 


girl who waits to do the obvious 
duty till someone points it out. 
to her, has put an impassable 
barrier in the way of her own 
success. 


CORNELIA’S JEWELS 
Cornelia was a Roman lidy 
who lived many, many hund- 
reds of years ago. She had two 
sons, who were very proud of 
their mother, thinking she was 
the most beautiful woman in the 
world. 

One day a friend of Cornelia’s 
came to visit her. She was beau- 
tifully attired, and was bedecked 
with costly gems and orna- 
ments. 

_ The two boys were walking in 
the garden when they passed 
the ladies. 

“Did you ever see so hand- 
some a person as your “mother's 
friend?” asked the younger of 
his brother. “She looks like a 
queen.” 

“yet not so beautiful as our 
mother,” replied the other. “She 
has fine dresses and rich jewel- 
ry; but her face is not good and | 
kind like our mother’s. It is she 
who is queenlike.” 

“It is true; no one can com: 
pare with our mother in Rome,” 
said the younger. 

Cornelia turned and address- 
ed her sons. 

“Boys, you are to dine with us 
here in-the garden, then our 
friend will show us that casket 
of wonderful jewels you have 
heard so much about.” 

When the casket was opened 
the boys looking wonderingly at 
the ropes of pearls and the pre- 
cious stones. The friend turned 
to Cornelia and said: “Is it true 

_that you have no wealth? They 
tell me that you possess no 
jewels.” 

“Wealth 1 have none,” replied 
Cornelia; “but I have two very 
precious jewels.” 

“Show them to me,” said the 
visitor. 

Then Cornelia placed an arm 
lovingly about each of her sons’ 
shoulders and remarked. “These 
are my jewels; more precious to 
me than the casketful, or 1ny- 
thing that money can buy -my 
boys!” 


“He'll do,” said a gentleman 
decisively, speaking of an ‘ fice 
boy who had been in his employ 
but a single day. “What eS 
you think so?”  “Becaust’ he 
gives himself up entirely te me 
task in hand. I watched him 
while he swept the office; and 
ture 


or four brass bands in it 
by the office while he Wi 
work, he paid no attention 
but swept on as if the sweeping 
of the room were the only. aning 
of any.consequence on this earth 
at this time. 

“Then I set him to addressing 
some envelopes, and although 
there were a lot of picture papers | 
and other papers on the desk at 
which he sat, he paid no atten= 
tion to them, but kept right 02 
addressing those envelopes unl 
the last one of them was done. 
He'll do because he is so thor- 


vanced from a subordinate po- ough and in dead earnest about 


sition to a higher till 


he has everything.” 


Auxillary 

partment of Education and Act- 
ing Superintendent of Ontario 
school for the Deaf, delivered 
the first address of the season at 
the Women’s Canadian Club yes- 
terday afternoon, and inciden- 
tally his first address to any 
gathering in the city since his 
appointment. Discussing “The 
Exceptional Child”, he brought 
to the attention of his hearers 
the development in education, 
which now extends to all chil- 
dren in the province, the blind, 
deaf, crippled and the one who 
finds learning difficult, the op- 
portunity of being a success 
rather than suffering the former 
fate of such a handicapped child, 
the knowledge, that he or she is 


would know just how satisf: 

it is to teach there. Ten ae 
ago such boys and girls would 
have nothing -to.do but sit at 
home all day, looking longingly 
out of the window at other happy 
boys and girls trooping off to 
school. Even rural schools in 
Ontario can now look after crip- 
pled children’s education, taking 
classes after hours and on Sat- 
urday. = 


Dr. Amoss told of the first 
rural school case the Depart- 
ment had had,:a ten year old 
girl, who had never been out of 
a wheel chair and who was also 
blind. The attitude of the house- 
hold in which she lived was that 
of sadness, the child herself 
whining and unhappy. ar- 
ranging for a teacher to ahs to 
the home, providing the ‘child 


a failure simply because no_ with books in Braille, a transfor- 
method had yet been devised to \ mation was brought about in the 


bring to them the kind of educa- 
tion they required. 

Dr. Amoss, in his absorbing 
address, revealed himself as an 
educationist with keen under- 
standing and sympathy toward 
the type of child in which he is 
particularly interested, and his 
conception of their individual 
needs is in a great measure re- 
sponsible for the success of the 
special education undertaken by 
the Department. 

Dr. Amoss paid a tribute to 
women, who have become a tre- 
mendous factor in matters edu- 
cational and said he was struck 
by the quick and sympathetic 
response made by women to ten- 
tative advances in education. 

“They seemto be able to see, 
sense and intuitively feel, far 
more rapidly than men, the need 
of some improvement and the 
best way in which it can be 
brought about.” 

A movement away from the in- 
flexible educational program of 
former years, when college stu- 
dents, high school and public 
school pupils followed a certain 
course or were designated as 
being incapable of receiving an 
education, and towards the more 
tolerant view, that education 
should be primarily for the needs 
of boys and girls, has been 
noted. Universities first brought 
about a change, giving students 
freedom of choice in subjects, 
then vocational schools were 
devised in secondary education 
for those who find difficulty with 
certain subjects in high school 
and yet needed scope for their 
particular abilities. The same 
thing is now taking place in 
public schools. 

For the physically different 
children special educational fa- 
cilities have been devised. In 
Ottawa and Toronto crippled 
children attend schools, whose 
classrooms are equipped «with 
special furniture and these chil- 
ven are called for by bus each 

lay. © 

“You'd think this would be a 
hard school in which to teach,” 
Dr. Amoss said. “As a matter 
of fact such a class is one of 
the happiest types of room I see. 
To watch a little chap on 
crutches go to the blackboard 
to do a sum, twine himself 
around his ‘crutch as he does. a 
complicated problem in arithme- 
tic, and see the satisfaction he 
Bets from it, the bright and 


Pe ee 


‘child and the home. A clever 


child, she responded wonderful- 
ly to teaching. Her father bought 
her a typewriter with keys in 
Braille and ordinary type and 
she types her answers to exa- 
minations read her. Her work 
equals that of children in simi- 
lar classes. In addition she has 
learned to knit, to operate the 
telephone exchange in her 
father’s store and to write out 
accounts. And the atmosphere 
of the home is happy and bright. 
Other boys and girls in rural 
districts whose. outlook in life 
seemed hopeless have been bene- 
fitted by such opportunities. 


For children with defective 
eye-sight, sight-saving classes 
have been arranged, books with 
large print, sight-saving paper 
being issued them and _ special 
instruction given. Fifty-six such 
units are scattered throughout 
the province. Certain of these 
children had never been able to 
see a whole word in ordinary 
type, so were hopelessly handi- 
capped until their difficulty was 
overcome, then their progress 
was remarkable. Lip reading 
classes for the hard of hearing, 
instruction for those who have 
defective speech. open air classes 
for undernourished children and 
classes for children in hospitals 
are all part of the educational 
program of the province. 


“We have another group,” said 
the speaker, “children who do 
not learn and think as others. 
A very unfortunate terminology 
has been attached to these, a 
snobbish term...sub-normal. In 
tests devised by university prot 
fessors, if the child did not re- 
spond in the same way as the 
originator of the tests they were 
branded as sub-normal. Yet on 
certain tests. most of us would 
pe sub-normal. In golf,” he 
smiled “I would be sub-sub-nor- 
mal. In fact a student in an 
auxiliary class caddied for me 
the other day and said he had 
just gone around the coursef in 
84 which wasn’t very good, as he 
usually made it in 79! 


“Babe Ruth attended auxiliary 
classes and I guess his salary is 
almost as much as that of a Uni- 
versity professor. Still he is a 
worthwhile national hero and I 
pity anyone who jeered at him 
as being sub-normal.” 

For boys and girls, who do 
not learn in exactly the same 
was as others, life at school used 
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would have been better for them 
not to have to go to school; the 
only thing they learned was, 
that they were failures. Out of 
school they were the prey of bad 
companions who taught them 
that they could steal successfully 
and they were frequently in ju- 
venile court. Since the begin- 
ning of auxiliary classes, how- 
ever, records in Toronto show a 
decided decrease in sub-normal 
juvenile delinquents. 


Dr. Amoss told of two very in- 
teresting boys. One was brought 
to a. class in Toronto after being 
in éourt seventeen times. He 
was sullen and difficult. He was 
tried out in occupation after oc- 

pation with little success. 
Finally a music teacher discover- 
ei he had a fine voice with the 
result, that he was soloist in the 
junior vocational school cho- 
ruses, and is now much in‘de- 
mand for singing at entertain- 
ments. He has a job as messen- 
ger, and faces the world with 
head up, like a man, for he 
knows he is just as good as any- 
body else. 


‘The other lad attended rural 
school and was thought to be 
hopeless. Visiting him at his 
parents’ small farm, Dr. Amoss 
found him to be a healthy, freck- 
led-face boy of twelve, who had 
been going to school off and on. 
and in and out for five years. 
He could only read about sixty 
words; he didn’t know how much 
three and four made and said it 
didn’t make any difference any- 
way. When asked why he ran 
away from school so much he, 
said that: “I don’t think /you 
ought to make a fellow go to 
school when he has to lick the 
whole gang every day”. It seems 
the bigger boys called him 
“dunce and dummy” and his 
spare time at school was taken 
up in beating them, for at least 
he didn’t cringe at their jeers. 


By arranging for him to take 
up reed work and with special 
learning material he returned to 
school and his wonderful designs 
in baskets for holding the 
ficwers his mother sold at mar- 
ket made him the envy of the 
scholars. When he visited the 
school later, he found him head 
of the baseball team and while 
he played at first base, three of 
the bigger boys were industrious- 
ly carrying in water for him to 
soak his reeds. Two years ago 
he was put out of school and al- 
most.out of the community, but 
now he is “head man” on the 
little farm, has gained the re- 
spect of his teacher, the scholars 
and the neighborho: just be- 
cause hig teachers gave him suc- 
cess, confidence and self respect. 


‘TRIBUTE TO CHILDHOOD 


“Our children are the stars 
and sunshine of heaven, kissed 
by the dew of perpetual bliss. 
They ‘are God’s most fragrant 
messages to parenthood. So let 
us give life purpose to all chil- 
dren who are groping in dark- 
ness, with prayer upon our lips 
for the birth of a new dey and 
the dawn of a new deal for the 
less fortunate. 


“youth is the indefinable por- 
tion of life, the’ fragrant and 
perfume period of human exis- 
tence. Youth is a flower in the 


SHE WAS KIND 
“She was a teacher 
Very many years,” 
He said to me, 
“And if she wearied 
Of the daily grind, 
We never knew, 
For she kept smiling 
As schoo! teachers do. 


“And I cannot recall 

Just what she taught, * - 
Nor what her methods were 
That brought | 
Achievement tous _ 

In that school of yore. 


“Tt has been long— } 

Those days are far behind; 

Dim is her face, 

Nor do I know 

The color of her eyes, her hair, 

Nor whether she was plain 

Or passing fair. 

And though she stood each 
morning 

At the door, 

I cannot recollect 

A single dress she wore. 


“But one thing lives— 
A memory as radiant 
As the Sirius star 
That hangs beneath Orion’ 
On the wall of space. 
And takes its shining way 
Across the winter sky— 
A silver thread 
That will forevermore 
In its pattern trace 
Upon the scroll of years 
As they unwind— 
The one thing I remember— 
She was kind.” 
—Sarah W. Middleton. 


———— 


garden of joy, a nightingale in 
the meadow of melody, a white 
rearl on the ocean of art, a ra- 
diant star in the heaven of mys- 
tery, a sparkling jewel on the 
immaculate bosom of innocence, 
a shrine of love before, whgch 
all true parenthood must bow in 
reverent adoration. 


“yea, youth is a_ paradise 
where rivers of sympathy and 
helpfulness flow, imperishable 
roses bloom and the nightingale 
chants his lay to a summer's 
moon. Let us give to youth the 
best that is within us: then our 
rewards shall not be some trite 
sentiment cut by unfeeling steel, 
into cold marble. erected tp our 
memory and paid for out {the 
proceeds of our own personal 
estate, for forgetting self we 
will have measured life not by 
the months and years that have 
passed but by the opportunities 
that we discovered while travel- 
ing down life’s pathway, for add- 
ing something to the sum total 
of youth's happiness.” 


The North Pole must, once up- 
on a time, have been ablaze with 
heat and verdure. Fossils that 
are brought back from the Ant- 
arctic mainland show that the 
South Pole once had a climate 
equally as warm, tor there is coal 
in the land which forms the icy 
grave of Captain Scott and his 
comrades. The fact that the 
Norsemen are now getting Spitz- 
bergen coal in thousands and 
thousands of tons is, then, some- 
thing to inspire more than won- 
der at their commercial enter- 
prise; it serves to conjure up a 
picture of a world around the 
Poles such as the mind can hard- 
ly conceive to-day. — 
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THE THREEFOLD IDEAL 


A noted educator has said that 
“Wisdom is knowing what to do 
next. Skill is knowing how to do 
it. Virtue is doing it.” This 
seems to epitomize the whole 
matter, and embodies in few 
words the threefold purpose of 
education. Formerly, the im- 
parting of knowledge was almost 
the whole of teaching, a well 
stored mind almost the whole of 
education. Now mental deve- 
lopment is the ideal in the aca- 
demic part of our work. The 
best educated child in a school 
is not the one who knows the 
most. but the one who knows 
best how to use his mental 
powers so as to be able to con- 
tinue his own education after 
he leaves school, and who has 
the most perfect mastery over 
all his physical, mental and 
moral capacities. 


No one is well educated when 
he graduates from the school or 
college, or even university. When 
he has reached mature years, 
with what amusement, perhaps 
humiliation, does a man read 
over again his graduation thesis, 
and recall his freely-expressed 
and very positive views \on the 
great questions of the day and 
the great verities of life! What 
then seemed the essence of wis- 
dom, the last word on these great 
subjects, seems like child’s twad- 
dle to him now. He has tra- 
velled a long, long way since 
then. Education, he has found, 
did not end with graduation. It 
is-a life-long process to everyone 
who wishes to make the most of 
his talents and aptitudes. Many 
a man who never went past the 
public school, is vastly better 
educated than many another 
who had the privilege of a full 
university course. The one has 
been always at it, using every 
possible opportunity for’ self- 
improvement, adding constantly 
to his store of knowledge, gain- 
ing daily in mental development 
and in maturity of judgement. 
The other, on the contrary, has 
stood still. “Has stood still,” 
did we say? This 1s an egregious 
misstatement. There is no pos- 
sibility of standing still. If we 
are not advancing, we are surely 
going backward. A high school 
or college or university. course 
gives a man an enormous ad- 


ing of the mental processes 
the contact of mind with mind, 
and the power that has beer! 
acquired of making the best 
possible use of every capacity of 
body and mind. 

But this is only one phase of 
an all-round education. We are 
now beginning to realize the im- 
portance of vocational training. 
‘This is a comparatively recent 
development, and more and more 
it is becoming recognized that 
the children should be trained 
in skill of eye and hand, and 
even should be made proficient 
in some trade or art or avoca- 
tion, as a part of the school 
course. In some places this is 
being carried to such an extent 
that there is danger of giving 
it undue prominence, of allowing 
it to crowd out the academic 
side of education. This latter 
should be first and foremost 
always, for it is primal and fun- 
damental. The cultural in its 
widest sense should always pre- 
cede the vocational in educa- 
tional ideals. The pendulum 
may have to swing back and 
forth for some time before the 
perfect balance of sane equil- 
brium is found 

We said that mental develop- 
ment must come first. By this 
we meant in its relation to tech- 
nical training. But of course 
neither of these is of chief im- 
portance. Virtue, morality, the 
ethical and the spiritual, must 
stand supreme. In every de- 
partment of education, in every 
period of school life, the moral 
development of the child should 
have chief and first considera- 
tion. Yet how often is this.neg- 
lected! Without this, the others 
may become but instruments of 
evil and vice and crime. 

This truth is writ large in the 
whole providential order of the 
universe. All. down through 
the ages, in the nistory of all 
the empires of this past, this 
great verity is taught, that when 
the material and the sensual 
take precedence over the moral 
and spiritual, inevitable decay 
will follow, and “mene, mene 
tekel, upharsin” is written in 
letters of fire upon the walls of 
pride and power and arrogance. 
This is the real philosophy of 
history, the great, dominant 
outstanding lesson taught in all 
human records. And to nations 
as to persons, there comes the 
searching question, 

“What shall it profit a man if 
he gain the world and lose his 
own soul?” 

It should be the supreme aim 
of every school and college to 
impress on every child the vital 
truth that it is better to be good 
than to be wise or clever or 
great; that character transcends 
intellect; that probity is better 
than riches; that he that ruleth 
his own heart is greater than he 
that taketh a city; that love is 
the regnant principle and kind- 
ness the most potent force in 
the universe; that sin is a re- 
proach to any people and that 
nation only is great and blessed 


vantage over the one not so-and enduring whose God is the 


favored, but its chief advantage 


Lord. 


to O 
by dabble 


when a man could be a jack-of- 
all-trades with some degree of 
success, but that day has gone 
by. Now every man must bé a 

t if he would succeed 
in’ any avocation. We occa- 
sionally come across a story 
about some wonderful boy who 
could do a dozen different kinds 
of work perfectly. Such stories 
are harmful to young readers, 
for the lesson they aim to teach 
is not true to facts, and such 
phenomenal geniuses exist only 
in a fertile imagination. Of 
course it is well for every person 
to know something of as many 
things as possible, and every 
boy and girl can and should be 
able to do most kinds of ordina- 
ry house and garden work, and 
be handy and useful in many 
more ways than most of them 
are. It has been said that the 
well educated person is the one 
who knows something about 
everything, and everything 
about something. And so it is 
well for everyone to be as self- 
helpful in as many ways as pos- 
sible; but to make a success in 
life it is necessary for each per- 
son to choose one avocation, 
then master it perfectly and 
stick to it. A man has now 
practically no chance at all of 
attaining to a high rank in any 
trade or profession, unless he is 
thoroughly proficient, even’ to 
the smallest detail, and he can 
become proficient only ,by 
putting his whole mind and 
energy into “this one thing.” “ 


An act that is intrinsically 
good is often prompted by an 
ignoble motive. There is an 
ambition that blesses and there 
is an ambition that blights. 
We should aim to excel for the 
sake of excellence, not merely 
that we may get ahead of 
someone else. A student's am- 
bition is a fine thing if it is due 
to a love of knowledge. But if 
he sits up late and rises early, 
and works till he is pale and 
haggard, in order that he may 
take a higher standing than 
a classmate, the end aimed at 
greatly lowers the value of the 
achievement. It is a splendid 
ideal for a boy to strive to thor- 
oughly master his task and to 
do the very best that in him 
lies; but if he does this merely 
to get the better of a rival, he 
has enriched his mind but gain- 
ed leanness of soul. 

Great is that man who can 
rejoice in the prosperity of 
others. A true lover of know- 
ledge will be glad to see his 
classmates doing as well as 
himself, even if his own relative 
standing is thus lowered. One 
who grudges the success another 
wins, or the appreciation an- 
other receives, and tries to les- 
sen it by some slighting remark 
or significant gesture, may pos- 
sess a big intellect but has a 
mighty. small soul. Generous 
hearts and: noble natures take 
as solid satisfaction in hearing 
others praised as in the kind 
words which they themselves 
receive. “Charity vaunteth not 


itself, is not puffed up, 


not behave itself ‘unseemly: 


OUR CLUB  RE-ORGANIZED 

‘The boys and girls of the Se-. | 
nior Department met in the Sew- 4 
ing room on Thursday evening, | 
September 20th, to re-organize 
the O. 8. D, Dramatic Club. The 
pupils of Miss Carroll’s and Mrs, 
‘Wannamaker’s classes are new 
members. Our president, Bob 
Thompson, is graduated, so Mr. 
Lally acted as temporary’ chair- 
man. Nominations for Presi- | 
dent was called by Mr. Lally. It 
was moved by N. Sero, seconded 
by W..Sloan that J. Morrison 
be president., As no other names 
were called out, Jack’ Morrison 
was declared to be the president. 
Moved by H. Hallman, seconded 
by Rose Benedict, that Dot Ouel- 
lette be Vice-President. Moved 
by Dot Ouellette, seconded by 
Kathleen Hales that Bill Rule 
be Vice-President. The voting 
was done by gecret ballots, and 
Dot Ouellette was elected Vice- 
President. Moved by K. Hales, 
seconded by Dot Ouellette that 
Mr. Holton be Honorary. Presi- 
dent. Moved by Bill Rule, sec- 
onded by Jack Morrison that 
Dr. Amoss be Honorary Presi- 
dent. Both were elected. Moved 
by N. Sero, seconded by C. Haist 
that Bill Rule be Secretary. As 
no other namies were called out, 
Bill Rule was declared to be the 
Secretary for the second year. 
He was elected by acclamation. 
Norman Sero was elected Trea- 
surer by acclamation. 

The officers met one night in 
Miss Deannard’s room and 
chose seven councillors as fol- 
lows: Messrs. Lally, Holmes, 
Gordon, Morrison, and Blan- 
chard, Misses Ford and! Dean- 
nard. The Social Committee 
are Miss Burt (Convenor), Dot 
Ouellette, Ruth Morton, - Rose 
Benedict, Ferne Spencer, Betty 
Ottman, Dennis Armes, Charles 
Manty, Edmour Cloutier and 
Glen Harrison. 

The Entertainment committee 
are Mr. Gordon (Convenor), 
Margaret McLeod, Kathleen 
Hales, Helen Hallman, Norman 
Sero, Bill Rule, Wallace Sloan, 
and Earl Meloche. * 

A second regular meeting was 
held on October 20th, at 7.30. 
‘There was a first corresponde! 
from our ex-member Francis 
Meyette of Peterboro, who is now 
employed at Ingram’s Shoe Shop. 
He gave us his best wishes ‘or 
greater success than last ye: 
This year our meetings are he 
at the first and third Saturd: 
of each month instead of seco: 
and fourth. After the adjour- 
ment of each meeting, we will 
go to the assembly hall for enter- 
tainment and after that deii- 
cious refreshments will ve 
served. At the close of: the 
evening, we sing our National 
Anthem and sometimes the 
Canadian Song. 


Bill Rule. 


The sum total of mankind's 
accumulated knowledge has be- 
come so great that no one can 
master more than a very small 
portion. Dr. Mayo, who is able 
to give expert testimony, says: 
that “A specialist is a man who 
knows more and more about 


Tess and less.” 
= 


‘THECANADIAN 
scHOOL MOTTO: “The greatest 


happiness is found in mak- 
ing others happy.” 
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We see by the Mail and Empire 
of Saturday, Oct. 27, that Robert 
Thompson of Lucknow is trying 
out with the London professional 
hockey team, the Tecumsehs. 

‘Bob’ graduated from our 
school last year. He learned all 
his hockey at the 0.'S. D. During 
the winter of 1932 he was an out- 
standing player with the Belle- 


On Oct. 25 the teachers of the~ ville junior squad. 


Norwood public school, Mr. Nel- 
son and Misses Carter, Borland, 
Peoples. and English, took the 
day off to visit our School and 
see our work, in which they were 
very much interested. 


Gladys Webb and Ethel Hooey 
are proudly exhibiting the very 
nice scarf that each one has 
just finished making in Miss 
Daly’s room. They are very 
nice and will surely give much 
comfort to the wearers. 


The Rev. Georg Almo, who 
last year was the acting-pastor 
of the Evangelical Church for 
the Deaf in Toronto, is a guest 
at All Souls’, Philadelphia. It is 
expected that’arrangements will 
be made for, him in the near fu- 
ture to study for the Episcopal 
iministry. Meanwhile he is get- 
ting practical experience at All 
Souls’. 


Miss Hudson, the recently 
appointed Principal of the Mac- 
kay Institution in Montreal, 
spent Oct. 9th at our School, and 
expressed herself as very greatly 
impressed with every feature and 
department of our work. Miss 
Hudson formerly taught in a 
deaf school in London and be- 
cause .of her marked success as 
a teacher and her fine personal 
qualities, she was‘ asked to take 
charge of Mackay School. 


On Monday afternoon our pu- 
pils had the privilege of seeing 
a graphic series of lantern slides 
and moving picture films which 
depicted the dangers to which 
boys and girls are exposed in a 
myriad ways—while walking and 
playing on the streets, while 
swimming, while crossing the 
street without looking to right 
and left to be sure that no car 
is coming; ete. The demonstra- 
tion is staged by Mr. E. LaTrobe 
under the direction of the Onta- 
ric Safety League. He spends 
his full time at this, visiting 
huidreds of schools every year 
impressing these ‘safety lessons, 
thus no doubt saving hundreds 
of children from death or injury. 


The.O. 8, D, Badminton Club 
has organized for the. session, 
the following officers being elec- 
tec: President, L. Morrison, Sec- 
Tetary-Treasurer, Miss Daly, 
Member of Executive, Miss Lea- 
cock, On Thursday evening, 
Oct. 25, the Club held their 
Opening night, with a large at- 
tendance. A number of well- 
contested games were played by 
the members, white the associate 
Members present enjoyed games 
of bridge in the sitting room. 
At the close of the play Miss 
Panter and Miss Burt served de- 
licious refreshments. The Pre- 
Sident, on behalf of the Club, 
thanked the hostesses for a very 
delightful evening, and suggest- 
ed Friday evening as a get-to- 
Bether night tor the playing 
members, 


eres rT 


Besides being a hockey player 
Bob is a baseball Biaer ‘at a6 
mean ability. In 1932 he played 
for the Crystalacs, the Belleville 
junior champions and. this sum- 
mer cavorted around third base 
for the Lucknow Intermediates. 


A host of Belleville friends will 


watch his progress with interest 
—the best of luck, Bob. 


AN ENJOYABLE SOCIAL EVENT 


The first social event of-the 
sessOn sponsored by the Associa- 
tion of Teachers and Instructors 
took place on the evening of 
Oct. 18, and very appropriately 
took the form of a reception in 
honor of Dr. Amoss, Acting-Su- 
perintendent of the School, and 
Mrs. Amoss, and Mr. G. H. Hol- 
ton, Administrator, and Mrs. 
Holton and the family. 


The spacious Assembly Room 
had been transformed into a 
bower of beauty for the occasion, 
with tastily arranged furniture, 
and profusion of great drooping 
ferns and deeply purpled petu- 
nias from the classrooms and 
flower-beds of the School, the 
subdued light from the shaded 
lamps adding to the charm of 
the tout ensemble. - 

Miss Rierdon, President of the 
Association, Mr. Gordon, Secre- 
tary, and Miss Ford and Mr. 
Stewart, Hon. Presidents, acted 
as a reception committee, and 
presented the members of the 
staff, the senior class of pupils 
and other visitors to the Guests 
of Honor. We all regretted that 
other pressing duties prevented 
the presence of Hon. Dr. Falkiner 
and Mrs. Falkiner. 

A couple of hours were plea- 
santly spent in progressive 
bridge under the direction of 
Mr. Ellis, the prize-winners being 
Mrs. Holmes and Mr. Cunning- 
ham. A series of dances by 
some pupils in costume was then 
given with their usual, even un- 
usual, grace and charm, after 
which took place the gem-fea- 
ture of the evening, when two 
tiny tots in appropriate rosebud 
costumes, Maureen Stewart and 
Phyllis Thompson, presented 
beautiful bouquets of Ophelia 
roses to Mrs, Amoss and: Mrs. 
Holton, with the words: “We 
wish to give you these flowers 
because we are happy that you 
are here.” The recipients ex- 
pressed their thanks and appre- 
ciation in gracious words and 
the accepted concrete form. 

A very enjoyable lunch was 
then served by Miss Bell, Vice- 
President, and her efficient social 
committee. The delectable vi- 
ands were chiefly prepared by 
the girls of the Household Sci- 
ence Department and the boys 
who are doing such good work 
in the bakeshop. 

The singing of the National 
Anthem, in which the senior 
pupils heartily’ joined, to the 
surprise and delight of those 
present who were unaware of 


their vocal and musical accom- 
plishments, brought to a close 
an evening of enjoyment that 
all declared was one of the “best 
ever.” ‘ 


IT WAS THE BEST EVER 

The ambition of the O. 8. D. 
Dramatic’ Club to make this 
year’s Hallowe'en party the best. 
ever given was more than real- 
ized. We who were privileged to 
attend the party, which was held 
in-the assembly room on Satur- 
day evening. Oct. 27, congratu- 
late those in charge on the mas- 
terly way in which every detail 
of the evéning’s entertainment 
was planned and carried out so 
as to give the maximum of 
thrills) hilarious fun and gusta- 
ry enjoyment. 

The decorations deserve spec- 
ial comment, being both appro- 
priate and artistic, the corn and 
pumpkins giving the real Hal- 
lowe’en effect. 

The grand parade displayed 
an original and amusing array 
of costumes. From mummies to 
Mae West we had them all. Mae 
will have to look to her laurels 
(or should I say curves?) if Mr. 
Holton takes seriously to imper- 
sonation. 


Judging from tne squeals of 
excitement that echoed through 
the halls, the paraders through 
the dark encountered plenty of 
unexpected spooky and shivery 
obstacles. The small children 
were given an unlooked for thrill 
when the parade passed through 
the junior residence. 

The games were well organized 
and were a riot of fun. The 
dogged determination with 
which peanuts were pushed by 
noses, balloons swept by brooms, 
and apples rescued from watery 
depths, proved what a good time 
everyone was having. Every 
rerson was taking part, there 
being no wallflowers. Miss Fitz~ 
reroid proved to be our speediest 
pple-consumer, Rothan Haw- 
thorne and Margaret McLeod 
were the prize winners for cos- 
tumes, and time was taken in the 
midst of the fun to present Mr. 
Gordon with a birthday cake. 

4vhen lunch time arrived we 
realized how lucky we were to 
have some of our boys taking up 
bakery. The cakes, cookies and 
ice cream which they made 
under Miss Conover’s direction 
were greatly enjoyed. Miss 
Daly's cooks were in nowise be- 
hind in their contributions. 

Dancing after lunch concludea 
the @vening’s entertainment, and 
everyone went home convinced 
that it really was the. best ever. 


AGRICULTURE noted 

Agriculture as a vocational 
subject has been taught almost 
a month now at_our school, and 
the boys, who have decided to 
make a study of it, have taken 
keen interest in the work and are 
making splendid progress. The 
work to date has been largely 
that of general facm operations 
and farm mechanics. Under 
farm operations are included, 
harvesting and storing of vege- 
tables, harvesting and use of 
silage, root crops and fall 
ploughing. 

During the past week consi- 
derable work has been done by 
our classes in preparing the 
poultry house for a new flock. 


Cement work has been done to 
the floors, and the windows and 
cottons have been repaired. 

Last Friday three of the boys 
were taken on a tour of a poultry 
farm: near Cobourg, where they. 
were greatly interested in the 
equipment used in an up-to-date 
poultry house. They took mea- 
surements and notes on the types 
of feed hoppers, nests and drink- 
ing fountains used with a view 
to constructing similar equip- 
ment for our house. ~ 

It is the aim of this depart- 
ment to give the boys practical 
experience in caring for and 
feeding poultry, and ‘with that’ 
in view the school has purchased 
fifty barred rock hens, and forty 
five white leghorn pullets. .We 
hope to secure a number of 
Rhode Island Red pullets, and 
use these three breeds as a 
means of ‘comparison in egg 
production, and food consump- 
tion. : 

Another phase of our work, 
which has proven interesting to 
our classes, is the planting of 
fall bulbs outdoors and for forc- 
ing indoors. We were given a 
demonstration on the method of 
bedding tulips, which was of 
great value to any lover of 
flowers. 

Notes are being made on the’ 
various phases of our work in 
egriculture, in loose leaf note 
kooks, especially madg for the 
purpose, by our classes. 

We hope the work will prove 
more interesting as the course 
progresses, and that the classes 
will secure sufficient knowledge 
to enable them to undertake 
seme phase of agriculture on 
leaving schools, as will secure for 
them a comfortable living. 

M.S Blanchard. 


— 


(Contributed by Dot Ouellette) 

We send our deepest sym- 
pathies to Jean V. Thompson of 
Stirling, whose father passed 
away on October 24, 1934. She 
is a former pupil of the O. S. D. 

We are sorry to say that Dor- 
otny Presley no longer resides 
with us. She was called home 
due to her father’s illness and 
has decided to stay. at home and 
help her mother. 


The girls’ basketball Season at . 


O.S.D. has closed for this fall. 
Team A under Barbara Mollison 
carried off the honours but team 
B under Dorothy Ouellette came 
a close second and made the 
others work forthe laurels... 

After the final game both 
teams, with Miss Reid and Miss 
Fitzgerald, went for a hike to 
the woods one afternoon. After 
a brisk two-mile walk all sat 
down at the edge of a pond and 
ate lunch. * 

The girls all agreed that this 
was a splendid way to close the 
basketball season. 


SOFTBALL 

The Intermediate girls had 
three teams. Team A under 
Bertha Canning took the-cham- 
pionship with team C under 
Eleanor Charron a close second. 

The senior girls had t-vo teams 
under Barbara Mollison and 
Dorothy Ouellette. Barbara 
must be a good captain and she 
miust have had good players for 
her team won the softball cham- 
pionship too. _ 


tis SSeS 
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BOYS’ SPORTS 
Rugby. 

This year the boys have start-— 
ed to play rugby. The game is 
. entirely new to them but they 
have progressed very satisfac- 
torily in view. of the short period 

of practice. 
‘Three teams have been drawn 
up and so far appear to be very 
evenly matched. The teams are: 


Tigers Varsity St. Mikes 
pe Flying wing 
Kosti Damore Thorburn 
Half 
Lavalle Rolando Hoage 
Sero Lethbridge Alexander 
Donaghy Sloan Rule 
Quarter 


Bostnari R. Hawthorne Meloche 


3 Snap 
mete Lillie Compton ° B. Hawthorne 


Inside 
ij i Nahrgang Lomas Byers 
By et Walcot Wilson Hilker 

Meats >: Middle 
} Bisa a4 Cloutier White Melynk 
iy i ‘ Geatano Diabo J. Major 

ie é Outside 
1% ‘\ Green Averall Morrison 
t 4 ' Harrison Storring Jason 

i Sub 

Hy ae Possnett Patterson Graham 
| of Manty _ Love McAnulty 
ft Reto In the first game played 
ae . ‘Thursday, Oct. 18 Tigers, cap- 
a “ tained by L. Bostnari, defeat- 
3 ed Varsity to the tune of 8 to 5. 
iy Cn Saturday morning jyhow- 


ever, Varsity, captained by R. 
Fy Hawthorne, came back to whip 
te) St. Mikes 8 to 6 


B.C.1.6 0. S. D.5 
On Friday evening, Oct. 19 at 
4.30 Coach McLaughlin brought 
up his B. C. I. Juniors to give the 
O. S. D. team their first game. 
ay The score of 6 to 5 indicates 
; the play very well. The collegi- 
ate, with more knowledge of the 
game and perfect timing were 
able to pierce the O. S. D. line 
time after time for first downs. 
However, when the going became 
: toughest Leo Bostnari sent his 
Ate e halves Sero, Meloche and Ro- 
aa lando against the B. C. I. line, 
4 like a veteran, for successive 
gains to put the ball out of dan- 
ger. 
% Early in the first quarter BC... 
opened the scoring with a kick 
ig ! to the dead line. Logie made it 
} %6 for the collegiate in the second 
¥ t quarter when he intercepted a 
ae. lateral pass a few yards out from 
Rede the O. S. D. goal line. Baker 
failed to convert. The first half 
ended B.C.1.6 O.8.D.0 
{n the final half Rolando, got 
away for a 35 yard run to put 
the ball on the collegiate 2 yard 
line. From there Sero took it 
over in one: buck. Meloche 
failed to convert. 
There was no further scoring. 
O. S. D. were pressing as the 
final whistle blew. 


The Line-ups 6 
oO. 8. D. B.C. 1. 
Rolando Flying wing Bradford 
Lavalle Half Adams 
Meloche Half Chant 
Sero Half Logie 
Bostnari _ Quarter Muir 
Compton Snap Sherry 
a Storring Inside Patterson 
Le of ¥ Cloutier Middle Sharp 
t : - Alexander Middle Grills 
Lethbridge Outside _— Porter 


R. Hawthorne Outside Kerr the champions, winning in two Norman Sero received some 
Thorburn. Sub Dack straight games. surprise news on Oct. 31 that his 
white Sub ‘ome Blood Hounds—Egginton, ¢; parents had made an unexpected 
Damore Sub Kikes Blanchard, c; Bostnari, P; Cun-’ call at Buffalo where they were 
Green Sub Langton ningham, 1b; Cloutier, 2b; Mor- guests at his brother’s. Now his 
Graham Sub Farnell rison, 3b; Kosti, L.F.; Rule LF; father has returned home but 
‘Averall Sub Newby Haist, C.F; and Storring, RF; nis mother is still in Buffalo 


Compton, 8.8. 

Police Dogs—Rolando,-C; Me- 
loche, P; Stratton, 1b; Sloan, 2b; 
Alexander, 3b; Thorburn, 5.8.; 


Referee—Art Cole 
Umpire—Fred Temple 


SOCCER 

0.8 D.2 Queen Mary 0 Ayerall, RF. 

On Tuesday evening, Oct. 23 Bull Dogs—Lethbridge, C; 
the O. S. D. junior soccer team Donaghy, P; Vaughan, 1b; Sero, 
defeated Queen Mary School 2b; Lavalle, 3b; Jason, 8.8.; 
boys 2—0. These boys were all Hawthorne, L.F.; Armes, CF.; 
under 16 years of age. and Patterson, R.F. 

‘The first period was very even, 


Greene of the O. gs. D. broke 20. 
away to split the defence and 
score. Soon after Bossence add- 
ed another on a nice dribble. 
Both teams fought hard in the 


JUNIOR SOFTBALL 
Russell Manning 


ed 2—0. 

A return game will be played 
next week. . 

Earl Meloche refereed and the 
visiting team commented on his 
ability and fairness. . 


Dukes”, “The Princes” and “The 


dea Geatano of the Lords. 


School acted as timekeeper. team had three or four subs. 


the pitcher and the catcher were 

SOCCER good. 
Queen Mary 1 0.S. D.1 We played for about two 
In a return game played on weeks. The Lords lost and could 
Queen Mary School grourids on not play any more. The Dukes 
Thursday evening, Oct. 25 the and the Princes, were in the 
©. S. D. squad succeeded in Play-offs. The Dukes won the 
holding Mr. Fairman’s boys to a ee game by the score of 18 to 


one-all tie. 2 . 
Queen Mary opened the scor- The next day the Dukes and 
the Princes played again. The 


vice 


was not until.after the teams 
the final hal: p 
thet ene eae D. Eee able a Then the next day on Satur- 
beat the stubborn defence put up day it was cold but we played 
by the home team. ,again. The Princes won by the 
Both teams tried hard in the ate ae Ra fiiar eiris 
last ten minutes but neither WaS pionship. S { the b 
se en ee aiuak. the | deadlock’ Scvuatieted (the! SmypOve, 
te Pree isa the while! agen thet Fringes | fo 
tle to the satisfacton of all. Abita me Hi eee yore: My 
Mr. Fairman was timekeeper. Princes—Hemphill, ¢; 


sence, P; Husak, 1b; Walton, 2b; 
Perry, 3b; C. Possnett, SS. 


SENIOR SOFTBALL 
Billy Rule 
Favored with perfect Sep- 


pick out three softball teams. nyajor, 3b; D. Bostnarl, S 


opening of the school. The 

teams were called “Police Dogs”, Lillie, RF. 
“Bulldogs”, and “Blood Hounds”. Lords—Melnyk, c 
Jack Morrison was captain of Greene, 1b; Knight, 2b; 
the Blood Hounds, Roy Leth- Wolfe, LF; May, 88 
bridge of the Bulldogs while 3b; Bart, C.F.; Birdsell, 
Wallace Sloan led the Police ©- Nahreang, RE. 


Dogs. Each team had equal 
strength of eleven players. Dur- Some Interesting News Itéms account of Bi 
ing the first and second half of (Contributed by Jack Morrison) ing with the 


the schedule, the Blood Hounds _ Bill Burlie, a former student 
led by 5 wins and 1 loss. The who finished here last year, 
Police Dogs ranked second in a made a surprise visit to the 
hot race with Bulldogs. After School last Saturday evening, 
each team had played six games, Oct. 27th. He had cycled all the puncl 
the Police Dogs were ordered to way ‘from Toronto and it took 
meet the Blood Hounds in 2 out him eight hours to reach here. 
of 3 play-off series. 


game L. Bostnari struck out tired and he said that he would Ila Murphy an 


seven players while Meloche never cycle such a long distance ‘the 
struck out five. The second any more. He was a guest at The 


Meloche struck out seven. Me- evening. 
play-off games were really good that he couldn't cycle back so he thes 


although many made several was given a lift ina truck along credi' 
errors. The Blood Hounds were with his bicycle. 


and won't be back till Nov. 22nd. 
His brother has been out of 
work for five weeks. 

Jack Morrison had a letter 
Wilson, LF.; Harrison, CF.; and from Ernest Maitre the other 
day and in it he found two big 
portraits of his brother, Donat, 
his sister-in-law, Maria Roberto 
and their baby, born on Sep- 
tember 13th, one day after the 
ope of this school. Their 
pHotographs appeared in the 
Play-offs—Oct. 8—Police Dogs 
neither team succeeding in Bet 15 vs Blood Hounds 16. Oct. 10 winter Poriea Berean ete 
ting into a scoring position until —Police Dogs 3 vs Blood Hounds frnest Maitre, himself, has been 


out of work since Oct. 20th. We 

hope he will be able to ‘get a 

better Job soon. 

Fase manta tnetsualor boys Clifford Haist now: becomes an 

Aiites but neither was uncle as a baby girl was born to 

Lave ae ea the game end- chose three teams for the soft- ‘his*brother on Oct. 27th. Clit- 
ball, They were called “The ford is a very proud uncle. 


#1 Some trees on the school 
Lords”. Howard Lillie was the grounds have been cut down to 


captain of the Dukes, Harry jim 

prove the appearance of the 
Husak of the Princes and Mad- grounds. Some unemployed men 
will rake up the leaves before 
There were thirteen or four- 
ANY etmman of queen MATY teen bays on each team. ach [On put yp the pods for a 
The Lords were not strong but 2h8 sone Sea this winter. © 


Billy Rule received a letter 
from Nick “Trojan” Wojcik a 
couple of weeks ago, stating that 
he is still studying his Civil Ser- 
lessons. Nick found his 
Grammar lessons quite difficult 
but is trying his best. A new 
Post Office is being built in Fort 
William by 
a arate Government, so that would be a 
ing early in the first quarter. Princes won by the score of 15 8000 chance for Nick to get a 

11 job there. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hazlitt of Toron- 
to, the charming parents of two 
deaf boys, with their two friends 
were guests here recently. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hazlitt ure deaf, too 
and both were former students 
here many years ago. 

We were so pleased to hear 
that Bob Thompson was a guest 
Bos- at dinner with the members of 

the London professional hockey 

team, the Tecumsehs. Bob will 

2 r not likely ‘catch a place” on the 

Fee Ea Traini R-F.; D. professional team this winter, 
, RF.; and Hilker, CF. jut. 

, anyway, he must show some 

Dukes—Kiniski, c; M. Wilson, promise for manager “Toots” 


tember weather, we decided to p. 5 
P; Damore, 1b; Baillie, 2b; J. Holway is attempting to get Bob 


te of 
‘That was just a week after the White. LF; Byers, C.F.; and H. 8 ae Ceaser ne 
‘When at this school he was 
Geatano, liked by all the pupils,and tea- 
chers ashe showed cou! 
; Ansley, he always helped to iniprpve the 
.F.; and boys here. We fully ho; 
be able to join the “'Tecums” 
next year or two. Find another 
ob Thompson's try- 
“Tecumsehs” writ- 
ten by Mr. Cunningham, our 
coach, on Page’ 5. 


The very nice candy and’ 
h—the innocent kind of 
provided for the Hal- 
lowe’en party lunch, were made 
In the first When he arrived, he looked very by Betty Ottman, Dora Cayel, 
d Rita Lucier in 
Household: Science room. 
cakes. were made by the 
Bostnari struck ‘out six’ while the Hallowe’en party on that bakeshop boys ani 
The following two very attrac! 
loche made one home run. The days in Belleville he was so tired and excellent 


course, 


tt in quality. All of 
good things were 2 real 
it to the girls and boys wh? 
made them. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
An Introduction to the Subject 


‘This will be a general discus- . 


sion of the subject, with a de- 
tailed outline of the subject 
matter of the subject, to be fol- 
lowed by further articles deal- 
ing with specific vocations. 

The aim at which the instruc- 
-tion should tend is that of pre- 
paring the child for hiS‘life work. 
This ‘end may be accomplished 
by proper academic, and voca- 
tional instruction together with 
yocational guidance. 

What is vocational guidance? 

Jt has been defined in very pre- 
cise ‘terms, but, on the assump- 
tion that the simplest is the 
best, may I define it as guiding 
a child toward a life-work for 
which he appears fitted, or for 
which he has some natural apti- 
tude. 
., To this end it may pe said that 
it will be necessary to develop 
methods of finding out the na- 
tural aptitudes of the deaf boys 
and girls of this school, and to 
place before them detailed in- 
formation regarding such occu- 
pations as they are suited to. A 
negative side of the work would 
be to guide the child from de- 
finitely incorrect choices. 


various forms of guidance are, 
of course, a real part of both 
academic and vocational in- 
struction; a guidance where the 
need arises, such as: the deve- 
lopment of good study habits or 
work habits, the proper use of 
school time, the worthy use of 
leisure, and in the development 
of hobbies, and intellectual in- 
terests. Guidance in these is 
given because of the need. 


What is the need of vocational 
guidance? In general the need 
5 because great numbers 
people are not in their right 
upations due to the way in 
which they entered these occu- 
pations; as getting the first job 
that turned up, having parents 
t a job, following in their 
her’s footsteps, or imitating 
a big brother, or obtaining a job 
through social contacts, or being 
forced into a certain occupation 
gh economic pressure. Be- 
in the wrong job brings no 


re. ! happiness nor contentment, 
des bring economic loss, may 
tr 


ig serious injury to physical 


1 employment. 
s of the old apprenticeship 
ear to have largely gone. 
in, at this school, it is pos- 
» at present, to teach but a 
of the trades or occupations, 
2). itis unreasonable to suppose 
tl all of the deaf will be con- 
fi: d to these few in which they 
m./ receive vocational instruc- 

Again, no plan has yet 
i worked out for co-operative 
sation. Again, each general 
upation is being subjected to 
easing specialization. This 
o, even, in school teaching 
re secondary school ‘teachers 
all subject teachers, and in 
mentary schools subject tea- 
chers are increasing in number. 

ln the various industrial and 
business occupations, the in- 
creasing specialization makes 
Vocational guidance necessary 
to ineet the needs of fulfilling 
the duty of a school—that of 
Properly preparing the pupil for 
a life work. 


If the need is felt generally, 


how much more so for deaf chil- 


dren, for they have formerly 
been considered as a class apart, 
and because they are educated 
in an institution and, thus, lack 
many usual contacts the need for 
guidance is very great. 

It may be considered necessary 
at this time to emphasize that 
vocational guidance is not some- 
thing which mysteriously obtains 
its ends by itself. 
to be confused with the- popular 
idea of vocational education. 

Vocational guidance is @ssen- 
tially dependent upon, and an 
outgrowth of the results attained 
in the vocational and academic 
classes. Some occupations re- 
quire considerable abstract in- 
telligence; others require con- 
siderable mechanical intelli- 
gence; and in:all c tthe ex- 
tent to which an occupation can 
be entered into_is dependent 
upon the training and develop- 
ing given. A point to be borne 
in mind is that, whether the 
knowledge gained in the acade- 
mic classes, or the training re- 
ceived in the industrial classes 
will be directly used or not in 
the chosen life-work, such aca- 
demic and industrial work is of 
far-reaching value. 

And, now, to consider what 
might be called a curriculum of 
vocational~ guidance. A course 
of.study usually lays down cer- 
tain detailed facts to be discuss- 
ed, and applied as projects in 
classes. Such a course of study 
would be quite impractical for 
several reasons: one being that 
optitudes, individual constitu- 
tional powers, must be discover- 
ed ,or discover themselves; sec- 
ond, these aptitudes may not be 
able to be used due to health, 
handicaps, or lack of opportu- 
nity, and a choice different from 
the one indicated may have to 
te made; third. the industrial 
world is not stable, as new oc- 
cupations are coming in, and old 
ones disappearing. Further 
considerations are that voca- 
tional guidance is not the work 
of the «vocational guidance 
teacher alone; and it does not 
end when the child leaves the 
school. But, despite these seem- 
ing difficulties, the course may 
still be specific at any one par- 
ticular time though undergoing 
constant change. 

I now present the specific 
features which seem called for 
at the present time. 

1. The object should be to fit 
our boys and girls for conditions 
as they exist in Ontario. Tp this 
end it matters not what schools 
of a like kind on the continent 
are doing. 

2. A survey to find out what the 
deaf are doing, and in what oc- 
cupations do they attain the 
greatest success. Note:- This is 
not a consideration of financial 
success, though a fair wage is 
presupposed. 

3. A more particular sufvey re- 
garding the home. environment 
of the individual pupil. 

4. A survey of the province in 
regard to occupations, and living 
conditions. 

5. The placing before the in- 
dividual the following detailed 
information: 

(a) the occupations for 
which the deaf may be trained, 
or which they can enter with the 
education given at this school. 


Neither is it . 


(b) the hours of work, and 
whether it is steady or season- 
able. 

(c) the advantages of 
steady work at.a fair wage over 
seasonable work at a high wage. 

(d) the wages to be expected 
asa beginner, the wages after 
experience, and the wages after 
experience of varying lengths in 
our vocational classes. 


(e) the qualifications neces- 


sary for entry into particular oc- 


cupations. As occupations have 
become so specialized these 
qualifications must be divided 
into (1) those necessary to the 
igeneral field of a basic industry, 
and (2) those necessary to ex- 
pertness in one special branch 
of this industry 

(f) the working conditions 
of the various occupations—in- 
door, outdoor, etc, with physical 
requirements. s 

(g) the prospects’ of ad- 
vancement. 

(h) risks of injury, sickness, 
and unemployment. 

(i) those trades which are 
not suitable for the deaf, or 
which are unsuitable for the in- 
dividual, and in which he will 
never be successful. 

(j) a modicum of business 
procedure such as will help the 
individual in his chosen work:- 
a necessary wage, trade unions, 
money, change making, the use 
of a bank account, a system of 
saving, postage, societies, chequ- 
es, receipts, credit, shipping, 
rent, purchasing a home, taxes, 
utility costs, insurance, stocks, 
contracts, licenses. and the 
proper consultations of bankers 
and lawyers for advice and pro- 
tections. 

It should be understood that 
bookkeeping is not taught. 
Neither is formal business prac- 
tice. But, what it is intended to 
give is a familiarity with such 
problems as will come into or- 
dinary every day life. 

The idea is to present pro- 
blems involving such of these as 
may ke met in their ordinary, 


everyday life. The presentation _ 


would be made in a dramatic or 
concrete manner so that the deaf 
man or woman would not be ata 
disadvantage when confronted 
with them; or, when the problem 
calls for advice, to advise them 
where to get reliable guidance in 
a particular course at a parti- 
cular time. 

It is hoped that a series of 
articles may be presented deal- 


ing with several occupations. » 


However these should not be 
taken as cut and dried facts 
which are always true, because 
the conditions in each occupa- 
tion, are constgntly changing. 
But it is hoped’ that they may 
present facts useful at present, 
and be the means of solving the 
initial steps in reaching the aim 
of the School. 

Edward B. Lally, Instructor in 
Vocational Guidance. 


HIS MOTHER'S TRAINING 

Roland stopped and looked at 
the sign: “Boy Wanted.” It hung 
outside a large cutlery establish- 
ment, next to a store where there 
nad been a big fire. He had made 
up his mind that he was old en- 
ough to look for work and try 
and relieve mother. Should he go 
in? He hesitated, then with all 
the courage he could command 
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went inside. He was sent back 
to a room where men on high 
stools were writing in big books, 
too busy to notice him, but a tall 


gentleman did and questioned 


him so fast he could hardy an- 
swer. Roland went down stairs as 
he had been bidden, “Come to 
try your hand? Well, three have 
just left in disgust. Doesn’t seem 
like boys’ work, somehow, but its 
got to be done:” “You see,” “he 
said picking up some knives and 
scissors and showing spots of 
rust on them, “the water that 
saved our building’ the other 
night injured some of pur finest 
goods. If you want. try your 
hand, I'll show you how. We pay 
by the dozen.” “’Tisn’t fair,” 
said one of the boys, some have 
more rust on than others.” “If 
you don’t like our terms, you 
needn’t work for us,” said the 
foreman, and the boy, muttering 
that he wanted to be-errand boy 
and see something of life, left, 
while Roland went to work with 
a will. Ashe finished each piece 
he held it’ up and examined, it 
critically, wondering if mother 
would think it well done. When 
the hour for closing came, the 
gentleman who had sent him 
downstairs appeared and looking 
round at the boys said. “Well!” 
“There is the boy we wanted,” 
said the foreman pointing to Ro- 
land. “He will take pride in 
coing anything you give him to 
do. He hasebeen well trained.” 
Again the tall man spoke quick- 
ly: “That’s what we want, “boys 
wanted,” it-doesn’t mean any 
kind of a boy. Does your mother 
know you came?” “No.” “Well 
take her your first wages and tell 
her there’s a place open te you 
here. Then put your arms around 
her neck and thank her for 
teaching you to be thorough.” 
If more boys were thorough more 
boys would succéed in djfe. “T 
guess, mother, it was because I 
tried to-do everything as you 
would like it. I forgot I was 
doing it because there was a boy 
wanted.” ¢ 


FARMING, AN IDEAL OCCURA- 
TION FOR THE DEAF 

Despite the troubles some 
farmers: have been having, it is 
‘our opinion that farming is an 
ideal ocupatjon for the(deat. We 
are not advising city “dwellers 
who may ke out of work to go to 
farming. Farming is, under 
modern conditions, a specialized 
industry, and to succeed at it one 
must know how. and be able to 
employ the various modern me- 
thods: The reason many farm- 
ers make such a poor living is 
that they are not up-to-date, or, 
frankly, incompetent. A farmer, 
to succeed, must know how to 
farm, just as a carpenter or 
printer or any one else must 
know his trade and he must 
have his tools and sufficient 
working capital. The farmer is 
his own “boss.”” He may not be 
able to enjoy all the luxuries or 
fine clothes his city brother has, 
but he is much less likely to 
starve. —Ohio Chronicle. 


Mark Twain says that May is 
a peculiarly dangerous month in 
which to speculate in stocks. 
The others are September, 
March, January, November, 
April, August, February, Octo- 
ber, July, December, and June. 


a 


‘THE DEAD SEA 
I looked upon a sea, and lo! ’twas 
dead, x 
Although by Hermon’s snows and 
Jordan fed. 
How came a fate so dire? The 
tale’s soon told; 
‘All that it got it kept, and fast 
did hold. 
All tributary streams found here 
their grave, 
Because the sea received, but 
never gave. 
© sea that’s dead! teach: me to 
know and feel ‘ 
‘That selfish grasp and greed my 
doom will seal, 
And, Lord, help me my best, my- 
self to give. 
‘That I may others bless and, 
like Thee, live. 
—wW. Finney. 


r 


THE FIFTY CENT PIECE 
By Ada Melville Shaw 


Myrtle Stone and her chum, 
Ethel Darlington walked down 


the street, laught swinging 
hands by little fi rs linked 
lovingly together. their feet 


and their 
still merrier 
arm jackets. 

“Fifty cents!” cried Myrtle, 
squeezing the little finger at her 
side so hard that if it had not 
" it would 


keeping merry § 
hearts beating 
tattoo under 


have hurt. 
had_ fifty ce: 
we pleased?” 

of course it is to be 


spent exac 
answered Ethel 
love squeeze W 

“Sure! Becat 
please 
my please: 


ease as you 
pleases please 
my pleases—!” 
aughed again 
mes Whitcomb 
aft” at nothing 
ad everything in 
use. they were in 
vnother and the 
3 1d. 
‘deneing feet brought 
's snd paused spell- 
e window 
sharp winter 
f{ carnations 
out to the 
lovelier by con- 
hill outside. 


upata f 
hound b 


“Nov said Myrtle, 
“which shell it be? You must 
have your ch ice-—carnations, 
roses, violets, mignonette, hya- 
cinths--O, my bl d dad, to 
spare, me 2 whole big chunk of 
silver all at once!” 

The Stones and the Darling- 


tons were ni door neighbors, 
and in each one of the brick 
cottages where they lived was 
just one young daughter to make 
the honié sunshiny. They were 
not what we call poor people, 
but it_was very seldom either one 
of the girls could have “a whole 
big chunk 
some love! no-necessity,” as 
Ethel called the needfuls of life. 
Around the corner from the 
modest brick cottages was a 
handsome stone house, dubbed 
“the mans our two girls. 
In this “ma il by them- 
selves, lived maiden sisters, 
who all their 
known the joy of having one 
fifty-cent piece to spend for a 
“no-necessity’— for the reason 
i i the necessities 
jority. of the 
Whenever they 
wanted something they just 


full - 


bought it, and it is tobe feared 
that once in a while the two 
friends in the little cottages: 
around the corner had fleeting 
glimpses of that green-eyed 
monster whose name begins with 
a big “J.” 

Once a year the three sisters, 
the Misses Morse, gave a recep- 
tion to the young people of the 
neighborhood, and so once a year 
Myrtle and Ethel hushed their 
merry steps on velvet rugs, drank 
chocolate out of real Haviland 
and ate ice cream with tiny 
solid silver spoons two hundred 
years old. 

To-night was the reception; 
Myrtle had fifty cents for a “no- 
necessity,” and the “no-necessi- 
ty” was to be flowers for them 
to wear on the great occasion. 

They decided on a big bunch 
of sweet violets, and burst into 
the warm, moist air of the 
fiorist’s room with a whirl of 
frosty freshness that made the 
modest flowers gasp and send 
out sweet breath of incense. 

“Mr, Jones!”.—they knew the 
proprietor well—“please don’t 
say the ‘violets are more than 
fifty cents, will you?” 

But Mr. Jones was engrossed 
in the morning paper, and_ his 
sober face seemed to have no 
interest in bright-eyed girls and 
punches of violets. “Right here 
in this prosperous town!” he 
said to himself, laying down the 
paper at last and coming toward 
his customers. f 

“what is the matter?” asked 
the girls. 

“People starving, that’s what's 
the matter.” 

“Starving? Where? Who?” 
“Why, over in the East End. 


The mills are shut down, there's 
been sickness, and now they 
say the men’s money is giving 
out and the shops give no more 
credit. Well, what can I do for 
you two? You're not starving at 
any rate. Violets? That’s a 
beautiful punch for fifty cents.” 

Myrtle held them up. Their 
color matched the eyes of her 
friend, but her own eyes had 
taken on a far-away look. She 
turned to her companion. 

“Ethel!--would you care?” 

“Indeed I wouldn't!” exclaim- 
ed Ethel. who always seemed 
instantly to know the spirit of 
her friend's thought if not the 
details. 

“you don’t know—” 

“yes, but I do. We can spend 

the money—” 
“—for some of those poor 
people!” Myrtie finished the 
sentence for her. “Would you 
excuse us, Mr. Jones, if we do 
fot buy the violets?” 

“Indeed I will?” answered the 
florist. heartily, “and what's 
more, if you are going to help 
those people, let me join in,” and 
taking something from his 
pocket he handed it to the girls 
—another “big chunk of silver,” 
and twice as large as theirs! 

With. the rushing thanks of 
sweet, warmhearted youth they 
hurried away “to tell our 
mothers.” 

Now good deeds have a way of 
spreading out and whether it 
reads like a fairy tale or not, it 
is true that by night two good- 
sized grocery wagons drove slow- 
ly through the gloomy streets of 
the East End. 

The maiden sisters in the 


‘Mansion” ith got 
wind of the enterprise, and the 
“chunks of silver” had multiplied 
delightfully. Two hhappy-faced 
mothers accompanied the drivers 
of the wagons and distributed 
to other grateful mothers and 
fathers and children, bread and 
meat, flour, vegetables, coffee, 
with promises of still. further 
help while the mills stayed shut 
down. It was a sight to'make 
one laugh and cry—a sight good 
angels must have rejoiced over. 
The reception was 2 brilliant 
success. Not a flower adorned 
the simple, graceful toilets of our 
two girls. But their cheeks were 
like roses, their eyes like stars, 
and to their hearts unfolded the 
pure white lilies of unselfish and 
self-forgetting love for others. 


“THERE'S ANOTHER SIDE” 

By Anna Burnham Bryant. 

“There’s another side!” said 
the minister’s wife, softly. 

“How do you know?” asked 
the visitor who had told the 
discreditable little tale, strictly 
in confidence, as she herself had 
learned it, in the bosom of the 
Wednesday afternoon sewing 
circle. The minister’s wife had 
not been present, and it was only 
right that she should be put 
right about this family of new- 
comers in the parish. “Some 
things had come to the ears of 
the sewing circle that were not 
—well—not exactly”— 

“There's another side!” re- 
peated the minister's wife, not so 
softly this time. In fact, there 
was a noticeable little ring of in- 
dignation in her tone which died 
out in a sort of wondering pity 
as she noticed the challenging 
Jook of her caller. “You're glad 
there is another side, aren't 
you? Why, of course you are! 
‘And, you see, I know all about 
itl”, 

“You weren't at the meeting!” 
said the other. stiffly. “If you 
had been, you"”— 

“No, I was there—at the 
house! And I saw—I saw—O 
Mrs. Babbitt, if you could have 
seen what I saw!” 

“I saw, too—with my own 
eyes! That daughter of theirs 
is an opium”— 

“She isn’t their daughter—not 
any relation; not.even a friend 
or a friend’s daughter, just a 
poor girl who had been sick so 
jong and suffered so terribly 
that the doctors themselves had 
made her a victim of the opium 
habit. And they have under- 
taken to try and cure her. They 
have given up their home—their 
very lives—to it. They don’t 
say a word about it. I just 
found it out—with the help of 
the doctor.” 


The visitor rose suddenly—al- 


most unceremoniously. For a 
moment the -hostess looked 
troubled and aghast. Had she 


spoken. too sharply, discourt- 
eously even? Her mind fled back 
over the interview as she 
faltered: 

“you are not going yet? You— 
oh, you aren’t offended at any- 
thing I’ve said?” 

The minister's wife held her 
breath for the answer. One may 
be very bold, but it sometimes 
means a great deal to offend 
“the ladies.” 

“Yes, I’m going. Offended—I? 


ing. around 
i every single: one of 
them!” 5 
“And tell them,” said the 
caller, gathering her wraps 
about her, ‘that beautiful ‘other 
sidel’” € ein 
“Oh!” breathed the minister's 
wife, gratefully. “And tell them, 
won't you, that there always is 
another side—always—always! 
And it is our Christian business 
to try and find it.” 
—Zion's Heralki. 


THE SECRET OF GOOD 
ERS 

‘There was a young lady who 
wanted :to know the secret of. 
good manners. She wanted to 
be so gracious, so. tactful, so 
thoroughly precise and cdtrect 
that no one could find fault with 
anything she said or anything 
she did, no matter what the oc- 
casion. This young lady had 
studied books on etiquétte till 
she had all the common and ac- 
cepted rules of conduct commit- 
ted to memory. Yet she could 
not be sure, for she learned that 
etiquette changes as regularly 
as styles and fashions. Things 
that were exactly proper last 
year may not be correct now. 

So this young lady sought the 
advice of a wise man. And this 
is what the wise man told her: 

“My déar, you have asked me 
to reveal the secret of good man- 
ners. Really there is no, secret 
to it. All good manners please, 
bad manners offend and that is 
all there can be to it.” 

‘Thus did the young lady learn 
that the unchanging rule. of 
right conduct - embraces the 
simple qualities of kindness, 
sympathy and understanding. 


—_— 
THE MINISTRY OF A SMILE 

In the vestibule of a hospital 
visitors see a card bearing this 
advice. ‘Never utter a discour- 
aging word while you are in the 
hospital. You should come here 
only for the purpose of helping. 
Keep your hindering, sad looks 
for other places. and if you can't 
smile don’t go in.” 

“If you can’t smile don’t go in.” 

It is good advice for other than 
hospital visitors’ Who beyond 
the ministry of a kindly smile? 
It is a tonic to the discouraged. 
It helps the child for whom te 
world holds so much that makes 
afraid, and it cheers the ag-d 
who find life unspeakably lone y. 
As King Arthur's court wis 
built by music, so the happ 
life for which we all hunger \ 


upon earth is built in large p' t 
by the cheerful faces we see 
we bear the load appointed if 
us. 
(Smiles are as indispensable ‘0 
true success in life as mon’, 
mind and might. As long a: 2 
man can smile he is not beats. 
Not in hospitals only, then, but 
in the home and the street there 
is call for the kindly, suniy 
smile. The way to have it is \0 
get the heart right with God, ad 
then turn their eyes to the lig:it, 
for the smile that helps is Wwe 
smile of heaven, kindling joy and 
hope. —East and West. 


“you can take a train and £0 
where you want to go. But you 
are going to have to train your- 
self to become that which you 
want to be.” 
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SOMETHING GREAT 
This is a fine old poem, the 
author of which we do not know. 
It tells of a newly-created 
knight, : 
‘The goodilest knight in the whole 


Ade , 

with ‘face that shone with a purpose 
grand. 
He determined to’ do some 


deed, of high emprise. 


lacked. He was so self-right- 
eous, so proud of his noble birth, 
and withal so arrogant, that he 
looked down upon those beneath 
him in rank, and had no. sym- 
pathy with the sorrows of the 
poor or the sufferings of the sin- 
ful. On this account, heynever 
admitted to his castle ‘but 
lords and ladies of high degree. 

According to the cuStom of all 


‘To himself he thought: “I will con-\ good and noble knights of that 


1 {UT curely seek to do 
great.” 

So from the palace he rode 
away. There were many ap- 
peals to him for help. A mother 
whose child was lost in the for- 
est asked him seek for it, a 
blind old man by the roadside 
asked to be led to the town, and 
everywhere he met people crying 
for aid, but to one and all he 
replied: “I cannot wait, I ride 
in haste to do something great.” 

armor bright, 
Seon all Keen for the longed for 


fight. 
“Laugh pis laugh,” cried the 
merry crowd. 
“oh! weep!” wailed others with sor~ 
row bow 
“Help say 
prayed, - 
But for Joy, nor erlef, nor need he 
stayed. 

And the years rolled on and his eyes 
grew dim, 

And he died—and none made moan 
for him. 

He missed the good that he might 
have done; 

He missed the blessings he might 
have won; 

Seeking some glorious task to find, 

His eyes to all humbler work were 


blind. 
He that is faithful in that which is 
least 
Is bidden to sit at tne heavenly feast, 
Yet men and women lament their 


something 


a a oo. 
the ‘weak’ and weary 


fate, 
If they be not called to do something 
tveat. 
‘ —Selected. 


THY; VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL 

Forhaps the most hopeful sign 
of ‘he times is the. widespread 
anc ever-increasing conviction 
in «ll classes of the community 
tha: the underlying motive and 
Purpose of all activities is that 
of service for others. Among 
the capitalists and the captains 
of ndustry as well as those in 
the humbler walks of life this 
sense of obligation, of coopera- 
tioi.. of service, is the leaven 
that is gradually transforming 
the whole world of business and 
industry, of the relations , be- 
tween employers and employees, 
of capital and labor, of so-called 
high and low. ‘This is the lesson 
so beautifully taught in Lowell’s 
great poem, “The Vision of Sir 
Launfal, of which we never tire. 

Onice upon a time, there dwelt, 
in a great gloomy castle in 
Northern England, a young and 
handsome knight of lofty line- 
age, called Sir Launfal. In char- 
acter and manner of life he was 
800d and pure; yet one thing he 


time, he made a vow to go forth 
upon the Quest of the Holy 
Grail. Many noble knights had 
failed in the Quest, but Sir 
Launfal thought that one so 
noble and good as himself would 
surely succeed. For only knights 
of noble birth and absolute 
purity of heart could find the 
Grail, and then only after doing 
many brave deeds of arms in be- 
half of those in distress. 

So he ordered all things pre- 
pared, and, on his last night at 
home, lay down upon a bed of 
rushes, hoping that, during the 
night, some dream or vision 
might show to him which way he 
should take, and what he should 
do to achieve the Quest. 

It came to pass according to 
his wish. In a vision, he set 
forth in the dawn of a beautiful 
June morning on his best war 
steed and dressed in his best 
and brightest armor. As, on his 
prancing steed, he passed from 
the gloom of the gateway into 
the glorious sunshine without, 
his heart leaped and sang for 
joy. By the beauty of the day- 
break and his satisfaction with 
himself, his whole being seemed 
Mfted far above things common 
and unclean. Surely, he thought, 
all thing would soon be success- 
fully ended. 

Suddenly his eyes lighted upon 
a hideous object— a blot on the 
beauty of the landscape. A poor 
leper held out his loathsome 
hands for alms. All the beauty 
at once faded from the land- 
scape, and Sir Launfal’s joy 
passed from him. To his dainty 
soul the sight was’ simply dis- 
gusting. No feeling of sym- 
pathy, no thought of human 
brotherhood, was his. Yet his 
very vow required him to relieve 
the suffering wherever found. 

So, with disgust in his heart 
and scorn on his face, he flung 
to the beggar a piece of gold 
and rode quickly on. Strange, to 
say, the leper left the gold lying 
where it fell. Forlorn and fam- 
ishing as he seemed, his self- 
respect forbade him to accept 
alms from a person who so evi- 
dently scorned one, who, how- 
ever humble and helpless, was 
yet a brother man as precious 
in the sight of the Lord as even 
a gay young knight. 

Seay years passed away and 
Sir Launfal grew old without 
achieving the Quest. His armor, 


once new and bright, became 
old, battle-scarred, and dingy. 
Often he was hungry, often al- 
most naked. Many times he was 
obliged to seek succor from 
others. Gradually his own sor- 
ows and sufferings wrought a 
anes of heart. He lost his 

ide and haughtiness, and be- 
gan to sympathize with the poor 
and lowly, Obliged to accept 
alms himself, he began to under- 
stand what true charity meant. 

At last, from the far East, 
whither his wanderings had led 
him, and where the Grail seemed 
no nearer than before, he turned 
his steps homeward. On Christ- 
mas Eve, a poor, friendless, gray- 
haired old man, he knocked at 
the gate of his own castle. With- 
in all was light and laughter and 
Joy. in celebration of the birth 
of the poor and lowly Saviour, 
who Himself often had not where 
to lay His head; yet the senes- 
chal denied the claim of Sir 
Launfal to enter his own hall, 
and brutally turned him from 
the gate as he himself had done 
to many a cold and hungry men- 
dicant. Another lord ruled) his 
lands, and no one could recog- 
nize, in the broken old man, the 
gay Sir Launfal who had gone 
forth that bright June morning 
sO many years ago on the Quest 
of the Holy Grail. 

All through the long winter 
night Sir Launfal sat shivering 
in the gateway, which afforded 
slight protection from the bitter 
blasts, and saw the cheerful 
lights through the windows of 
the hall and heard the laughter 
of the gay company within. At 
daybreak he was vainly trying 
to warm himself with the 
thought of the tropical deserts 
in, which he had. wandered. 
Suddenly his meditations were 
interrupted by a request for 
alms. Looking up, he saw be- 
side him the self-same beggar 
to whom he had so long before 
scornfully tossed his gold. 

There was no scorn.in his 
heart now. In the beggar he saw 
a fellow-sufferer and an image 
of Him who died onfthe Cross. 
The leper was, if possible. a 
more grewsome sight than he- 
fore, but Sir Launfal thought 
not of that. All his daintiness 
had gone from him. He broke his 
single crust, and with a wooden 
cup dipped cold water from the 
icy river. These, the best and the 
last he had, he offered to the 
beggar. 

As the leper touched them, a 
wondrous change took place. The 
mouldy bread became fresh ana 
white, and in the wooden cup, 
instead of clean water, there was 
the sparkle of rich, red wine. 
And a voice that was softer than 
silence said :— 

a not afraid! 
Pao times witnout ayail. 


TH as spent thy life for the Holy 
Behold, it is here—this cup ,which 
Didst al at the streamlet for but 
This” crust is My body broken for 
Celeiwater. His blood that died on the 


‘The Holy Supper 1s kept, indeed, 
In whatso we share with another’s 


need; 
Not what we give, but what we share, 


For the gift without the giver is bare; 
nore gives with his alms 


three, 
ines if, his hungering neighbor, and 
fe. 


Sir Launfal awoke and recogn- 
ized that his Quest was ended 
even before it was begun. The 
true Grail was found within his 
own heart and his own castle. 
He hung up his mail and threw 
open his castle to all comers. The 
poor and lowly were especially 
welcome. 
ane reenes serf on Sir Launfal’s 

lan . 
Has hall and bower at his command; 
And there's no poor man in North 

Countree 
But is lord of the earldom as much 

as he, 


AN INDIAN LEGEND. 

There is a quaint Indian le- 
vend concerning a good spirit’ 
who, wishing to benefit a fair 
young princess, led her into a 
bright and golden cornfield. 
“See these ears of .corn, my 
daughter; if thou wilt’ plifck 
them diligently they will turn in 
thine hand into precious stones 
and sparkling jewels—the richer 
the ear of corn the brighter the 
gem. But thou mayest pass 
only. once through the cornfield, 
and canst not return the same 
way.” The maiden tripped glad- 
ly across the field, and she saw 
many._ripe and full ears of corn, 
but she did not pause to Taka 


them, hoping always to [find 
better ones farther on. At length, 
as the day was closing, she 
reached a part of the field where 
the stalks were shorter and 


thinner, and the ears very thin | 


and shrivelled. She now re-: 
gretted the grand ears she had 
left behind, and disdained to 
nick from the poor show around 
her, for here she found not an 
ear which bore perfect grain. 
She went on, but alas! only to 
find the stalks more and more 
feeble and blighted, until in the 
end, as the day was closing, and 
the night coming on, she found 
herself at the end of the field 
without having plucked an ear 
of any kind. No need that the 
genius should rebuke her for her 
folly. She saw it clearly when 
too late, as how many in: all 
ages, in the evening of life, call 
sadly and regretfully to mind 
the thousand golden opportuni- 
ties forever lost because they 
were not plucked in their season. 
Let us do all the good we can 
for we shall not pass this way 
again. 


Pe IESE TN LZ Te 


Following are some salient fea- 
tures of the inspiring address 
giving by Prof. McArthur to the 
teachers. of South Hastings, 
prince Edward and Northumber- 
jand, and of the Ontario School 
for the Deaf in the Belleville 
Collegiate Institute on Nov. 9th. 

“Department to Ald ~ 
prof, McArthur. brought per- 
scnal greetings from the Minist- 
er of Education and pointed out 
that the only justification for 
the existence of a Department 
of Education was to aid teachers 
in their work. 

“You are to regard the officials 
of the Department not as your 
master but as your servants.” 

Turning to the discussion of 
present day educational pro- 
blems, Mr. McArthur spoke of 
the rapid transitions taking 
place in the world; particularly 
on the change wrought in the 
attitudes of young men and wo- 
men on their outlook on life, as 
compared with a generation ago. 

If the generation that follows 
on is to enjoy modes of life that 

. will bring’ about a measure of 
contentment and hope a change 
must be made in the method of 
preparing them for life, for 
methods of earlier days are out 
of step with the new trends. 

The conclusion that Prof. Mc- 
Arthur and other leaders in edu- 
cational matters had arrived at 
was that above all systems, re- 
gulations, examinations, the only 
thing that matters in education 
is the teacher. 

With this underlying principle 
in view the Department of Edu- 
cation was planning to give tea- 
chers perhaps greater responsi- 
bility in the full conviction that 
they would accept it in a thor- 
oughly adequate manner. 


Great care will be exercised 
in the matter of selecting those 
who will be admitted to the pro- 
fession. Towards this end the 
first steps will be taken in sec- 
ondary schools in the training of 
those boys and girls desiring to 
be teachers, not only in the 
scholarship necessary but in 
their whole outlook on teaching 
so ‘hey may discharge their obli- 
ga'.ons acceptably in later years. 


lvof. McArthur deplored the 
fact that there is a certain 
nuuber of -inefficient teachers 
in ‘he profession today, an ex- 
pei.se to the state and a danger 
to teaching. 


1. is not only intellectual po- 
Wers that are required in the 
me and women choosing the 
tea-hing profession but the cap- 
abiity of understanding the life 
anc behaviour of boys and girls. 
Personality and temperament 
are of distinctly greater impor- 
taice than mere success in an. 
emic examination. On these‘ 


ment of life in later years de- 
bend. 


“The time may soon come,” 
the speaker said, “when person- 
ality will play greater part in de- 
termining the right of admit- 
tance to the profession than 
any type of scholastic attain- 
Ment. By adhering to that poli- 
cy it is hoped to secure a better 


Ta 


type of teacher, who will give a 
better grade of public service. 
“From the point of view of the 
well being of the community and 
the social value ‘of education, 
the work of the public school is 
of first importance. Our best 
teachers, those of the highest 
qualities of mind and sympa- 
thies, those with the best train- 


ing ought to be in the public 
school. 


“In relation to their contri-. 


bution made to the life of the 
community through their . in- 
fluence on boys and girls during 
the formative period of their 
life, the work of the public 
school teacher js of first impor- 
tance.” : 

Addressing himself to these 
teachers. Prof. McArthur ur; 
them to forget they were teach- 
ing grammar and arithmetic and 
to-bear in mind that they were 
teaching individual boys and 
girls. It was of infinitely greater 
importance to understand the 
mental operations, the behaviour 
of each of these boys and girls 
than to pass them in examina- 
tions. 

The abuse of monthly reports, 
which too frequently are made 
a distinct detriment to educa- 
tion rather than an aid by 
stressing altogether too much 
the idea of rivalry and competi- 
tion was scored by the speaker. 

“If there is any single cause 
for the economic distress today 
it is the exercise of unbridled 
selfishness and greed. Our 
schools have been doing every- 
thing in their power. to make 
confirmed individualists by en- 
couraging this scramble for 
marks and standing in grades.” 

Monthly reports fail to take 
into account the different cali- 
bres of boys and girls, forcing 
those of average and low men- 
tality to submit to tests primari- 
ly designed for those of larger 
intelligence. It would be fairer 
to graduate the order of merit 
ty basing it on those qualities 
that in the years to come will 
te of greater benefit to the stu- 
cent—interest, curiosity, adjust- 
ment to society, honesty and in- 
tegrity, application to work— 
rather than on the more or less 
artificial tests of examinations. 

‘Teachers were asked to make 
themselves acquainted with the 
habits of mind, of each boy and 
girl and exercise greatest care 
in any attempt to determine 
grades, or to exercise perference 
or to pass- such judgment as 
would discourage feeble efforts, 
when’ these feeble efforts may 
ultimately mean infinitely more 
than the efforts of the most ta- 
jiented pupil. 

Intimate knowledge of the 
home circumstances, the forces 
tearing upon the boy and girl is 
ol greatest importance to the 
veacner, will make the work in 
tne class more effective and will 
enable the teacher to make the 
most of his opportunity to turn 
the girl or boy in the right direc- 
tion when the parting of the 
ways is considered. 

“The fact that at Bowman- 
ville there are 120 delinquent 
boys and girls under the age ot 
12 years is in-my mind a most 
serious accusation against our 
educational system. The tea- 


chers of these children’ missed 
their opportunities to direct 


their charges into the right 
channels.” 


The responsibility of the tea- 
cher is all the greater because 
many homes cannot be relied 
upon for providing solid founda- 
tions of character building. 

Discussing the status of the 
teacher, Dr. McArthur spoke of 
the handicap to the profession 
of those who deserted teaching 
for other businesses, then re- 
turned. In future’ these will not 
be accepted back, and this move- 
nent will be definitely ended. 

In the matter of finances, tax- 
ation for school purposes was 
complex and illogical and the 
whole matter has been carefully 
considered by the Department in 
order to give greater stability to 
finances. Local boards will be 
encouraged to spend more on, 
salaries and less on equipment. 

‘If this is accomplished the 
public has the right to expect 
the highest type of teachers.’ 
said Prof. McArthur “This will be 
@ preferred and protected pro- 
fession”. 

To keep their standing, teach- 
ers will be required to keep a- 
breast of the times,to keep them_ 
selves informed, to progress, not 
stand still, At no time in any 
generation, have people been so 
critical of the work being done 
in the schools, not because of 
frills or unnecessary subjects but 
tecause the work of the schools 
is so divorced from actual prep- 
aration for living. Cnly as teach- 
ers can restore the confidence. 
of the public that the children 
passing through their hands are 
teing prepared for life will they 
te considered worthy of the trust 
that should be reposed in them. 

Every assistance will be given 
by the Department, and the 
sreaker concluded his brilliant 
eddress by outlining the ways in 
which aid may be obtained. 


COMMON SENSE METHODS 


Educational Experience Speaks 
for common-sense methods in 
ne education of the deaf. Out 
of the abundance of what the 
years have brought forth in 
stholastic knowledge it has been 
demonstrated that all young 
minds cannot be fashioned in 
the same mold. No cast-iron 
method will do in handling 
“soul-stufi” though it may be 
employed in turning out piece 
Werk in a factory. . 

Educators whose ideals are 
above the mechanical operations 
of a factory do not attempt to 
force any particular method on 
the, child just because that 
method happens to fit another 
child. They believe that any 
method is good that gets results 
and that results are the criterion 
Be a method. —Alba. Messenger. 


‘the day is past when boys and 
girls are to be broken on the 
wheel of established school or- 
ganizations, whether elementary 
or high, and the spirit of tea- 
chers crushed by condemning 
them to impossible tasks. 
Schools are justified in giving 
their diplomas to pupils who 
have reached, through honest 
effort, the limit of their develop- 
ment. —Journal of Education. 
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0. S. D. PUPILS AT STIRLING 

On Tuesday evening, Nov. 6, a 
group of our pupils gave a great- 
ly appreciated demonstration of 
rhythm work to the fine, aggres- 
sive and progressive Community 
Welfare Club of Stirling. Mr. 
Holton, Administrator of the 
O. S. D. prefaced the demonstra- 
tion by a brief address in which 
he described ih felicitous terms 
the work carried on “by ‘the 
School, where the pupils receive 
as good an education as other 
children, and better care and 
training than many of them, for 
they are supervised twenty fot 
hours every day and are perfec! 
ly cared for physically. He lauded 
the work of the Superintendent 
and teachers, each one ci whom 
is skilled in his or her line and a 
real authority in the training of 
children. The parents of some 
of these pupils are unemployed 
or otherwise in very poor cir- 
cumstances, and he suggested 
that the Stirling Club might do 
2 worthy work by helping to pro- 
vide clothing for one or more 
of these children. To such pu- 
pils the school is otherwise free. 
lutely free. 

Miss Ford explained that the 
purpose of rhythm work is not 
to teach dancing, which is a 
natural but incidental and very 
valuable outcome, but to help 
give the children an avenue of 
exrression more akin to natural . 
speech, and to develop in them 
sense of harmony, grace of 
movement and of well-being and 
confidence. 

Then followed a program of 
dences which, says the Stirling 
rar “were performed fault- 

} by the children, who liter- 
ally amazed the assembly with 
their demonstration of mastery 
of rhythmic motion. The perfect 
intonation of their s' 
the beat of the unhecrd music 
was a veritable revelation to the 
onlooker.” 

Dr:, Amoss thanked the clud 
cn tehalf of the School in being 
rermitted to present the enter- 
tainment and thus .Cord the 
children an opportunity to make 
contact with the general public, 
oe matter of great importance 
and value, to them, and to enjoy 
the generous hospitality of ne 


22 


Stirling Welfare Cipb. Refer- 
ring to the rhythm work he paid’ 
a warm tribute to the splendid 
deportment and fine character 
of the pupils of the Ontario 
School for the Deaf, whose con- 
duct and industry and general 
behavior, with very few excep- * 
tions, are as nearly perfect as it 
is possible for that of fallible 
human beings to be. 

The pupils who took part in 
the program were Ruth Morton, 
Dorothy Ouellette, Mary Fer- 
guscn, Margaret McLeod, Edna 
Donald, Jessie Christie, Wanda 
Wojcik, Kathleen Darling, Win- 
nie Cresdee, Eleanor Charron, 
Jack Morrison, Norman Sero, 
Billie Rule, Oliver Dailleboust, 
Bruce May, Carder Wilson, Ray- 
mond Cork, Dan Bostnari and 
Glen Robertson and Margaret. 
Ferguson. 

In addition to the above 
named members of the Staff. 
they were accompanied by Miss 
Keeler and Mr. Gordon, to whom 
is due the pupils’ splendid train- 
ing in rhythm work and dancing, 
Mrs. Holton and Mr. and Mrs. 
McGuire. ~ 
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‘The Christmas vacation will 
begin on Friday, Dec. 21, and the 
pupils who are going home will 
go on that day, and must return 
not later than Jan. 3. To the 
parents or guardians of every 
pupil an official letter has been 
sent giving full information re- 
Jative to the homegoing, and the 
plans made for the entertain- 
ment of the pupils who will re- 
main here. 


sufficient 
of the time 
to the preduction of 
dian will hiye to be ‘util! 
training purpos As a result, 
The Canadian is being changed 
from semi monthly to a monthly 
journal of nine issues per annum 
published the first day of each 
month from October to June. 
Subscription rates are being 
lowered froin $1.00 to 50 cents 
per year, single copies, 10 cents. 
Present subscribers, at the high- 
er rate, will be given one full 
year’s renewal as indicated. on 
future address labels. 

The new journal will be more 
largely concerned with matters 
pertaining to the School and its 
graduates and less with matters 
-of general newspaper interest. 
The policy of the Editor is to de- 
vote two pages each to activities 
of the school, the teachers, the 
boys and girls and the graduates. 
Former students are requested 
m to send-in brief items of interest. 


REORGANIZATION 

(Arithmetic) ~ 
Multiply MDCCLXVIIby 
CCC XLIV or divide the for- 
mer by the latter. No, without 
changing into Arabic notation. 
Strange is it not that the Ro- 
mans were able to conduct the 


levy taxes, 
construct cities, build fleets, de- 
vise calenders without the ald 
of other mathematical machin- 
ery than the simplest processes 
of addition and subtraction. In- 
terest was calculated without 
percentage computations, monies 
exchanged without fractional 
reckonings, multitudes fed with- 
out multiplication tables, king- 
doms partitioned without resort 
to long division. 

The Chinese also have shown 
jhow the most complex arithme- 
tic problems may be solved by 


“counting processes alone. 


In this mechanical age we 
seem to have become obsessed 
with the importance of machin- 
ery and oblivious to the impor- 
tance of thought. A hard and 
fast ritual of procedure in the 
teaching of arithmetic has been 
established and blindly accepted. 
One does not study bills and ac- 
counts until the multiplication 
table has been memorized, the 
measurement of areas until di- 
vision has been properly drilled, 
the tompilation of pay sheets 
until fractions have been taught, 
the calculation of interest, taxes 
and discounts until percentage 
has keen learned. No considera- 
tion is given the normal interests 
of the student nor his ability to 
think the thoughts involved in 
the’ solution of a situation in- 
ee-endent of his skill in the 
tion of high speed mecha- 
1 habits. : 
though a boy in a car- 
o> were not permitted 
e 2 bake board until he 
1 run a band saw, a table 
could operate a jointer 
,er, a chair until he 
sould supervise a lathe, or a ca- 
pinet until he could handle a 
r, in spite of the foct that 
Bou! cabinets, Chippendale 
tables and Sheraton sideboards’ 
were constructed by hand saws, 
hand planes and hand chisels 
alone. Or rather it is as though 
the whole woodworking program 
was concerned with teaching 
the operation of various ma- 
chines to the neglect of lessons 
in planning, designing, fitting. 
etc. And in many an academic 
class the teacher is so concerned 
with the inculcation of habits of 
high speed mechanical opera- 
tions that the thought processes 
of arithmetic are nearly exclud- 
ed from the program. Classes 
for the non-hearing are pecu- 
liarly subject to this over accen- 
tuation of mechanical habit 
training. 


Arithmetic as a school subject 
has a_ two-fold significance. 
First and foremost, it is con- 
cerned with more exact ways of 
thinking about things, values, 
times and forces through the 
introduction of measuring pro- 
cesses. An ignorant or slovenly 
thinking man says that a house 
is awful high, a job terrible long, 
a property worth a lot or an en- 
gine has plenty of kick. A more 
exact thinking man speaks of a 
200 foot tower, a 10 hour job, a 
$20,000 property or a 5 horse 
power engine. i 

In a lesser degree arithmetic 
is concerned with speeding up 
the process of making measure- 
ments through the introduction 


lawyers, 
highly skilled in the complex 
mechanical operations of mathe- 
matics but evidently incapable 
of exact thinking in the mea- 
surements of values. 


In the reorganization of the 
School for the Deaf at Belle~_ 
ville, the following readjust- ; 
ments have been or are being 
made in the teaching of arith- 
metic: 


1. Pupils are no longer grad- 
ed according to their ability to 
perform the mechanical opera- 
tions of. addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, ete., but rather 
according to their ability to 
think out solutions of. problem 
situations. In this connection 
a number of adolescent pupils, 
who on account of late entry or 
because of slowness in the ma- 
nipulation of mere mechanical 
operations, were beirg held up 
in junior grades, received pro- 
motion to the Senior School and 
were introduced to problem sit- 
uations correlative with their 
adolescent interests. For ex- 
ample, one group from an inter- 
mediate grade, who had been 
struggling with long, barren 
questions in addition and sub- 
traction and who had barely be- 
gun the multiplication table, 
were on promotion to the senior 
school immediately introduced 
to “trade discount”. During one 
lesson period, they not only be- 
came familiar with the terms 
discount and percent, but at the 
end of forty five minutes every 
member of the class was able to 
solve such a problem as comput- 
ing the sale price of a pair of 
shoes marked $7.00 when a dis- 
count of 20 percent was given. 
Simple addition and subtrac- 
tion operations were largely 
used, with here and there a 
transfer to multiplication by 
certain pupils, who had grasped 
the significance of that short- 
ening operation And did they 
like it? In the ordinary course 
of events, a number from this 
group would have quitted school 
without even an acquaintance- 
ship with the problems of every 
day commercial arithmetic. 

2. The hard and fast ritual 
of procedure which restricted 
the teaching of certain thought 


© 


tal ages and more mature lines 
of interest than pupils in cor- 
responding public and separate 
school. grades. For example, 
when pupils have acquired a 
moderate degree of skill in add- 
ing, they are immediately in- 
troduced to ,elementary pro- 
blems dealing with bills and ac- 
counts, weights and measures, 
etc. without having their think- 
ing development along these 
lines held up until they have 
mastered: the multiplication 
table. 

3. Even in the higher grades, 
where all the mechanical opcra- 
tions have been more or less 
mastered, the study of each new 
topic is begun as an adding, 
subtracting or even counting 
procedure to be later speeded up 
thfough the introduction of 
multiplication, division, frac- 
tions, etc. Non-hearing pupils 
think much more largely in 
terms of visual imagery than in 
terms of abstract verbal jro- 
cesses, and the above method 
has been adopted in order that 
the student may more vividly 
apprehend the conditions of the 


problem and the means to be” 


employed in its solution. ‘Thus 
in finding the interest on $6.00 
for a year at 5 percent per an- 
num, the pupil would add six 
fives indicating payment by the 
‘borrower of a nickel’s rent on 
each dollar loaned. Pupils, who 
comprehend the significance of 
multiplication, will of their own 
accord adjust that speedier 
process as soon as they com- 
prehend the conditions involved 
in such a problem and will shift 
to fractional solutions as the 
questions become more complex. 
4. The sanctity of fixed solu- 
tions has been quite abolished 
and the pupils accorded ful! li- 
berty of thought. Any method 
of arriving at the correct an wer 
is accepted as satisfactory For 
example, in the discount »r0- 
blem mentioned in (1) several 
solutions were obtained 80 &: 80 
& 80 & 80 & 80 & 80 & 80 
80x7 
7100 - 20 - 20 - 20 - 20 = 20 - 20 
- 20 
700 - 140 


A new thrill has been introduced 


into arithmetic. The subject 
has become a thought acven 
ture. Pupils no inl trail 
along a dusty beaten path ina 
chain gang, but are turned !oose 
to explore the country side. 


Happy the fellow who finds 4 | 


way through the wood. Happier 
still he who discovers a shorter 
cut. s 

5. Training in the mechani- 


cal operations has been by nO | 
means neglected, but attemp! | 


is being made to treat these 3 


skills to be acquired rather than | 


thoughts to be considered. 


would “seem essential that ay 7 
the 4 
pupils | 


machinery installed in 
minds of non-hearing 
should be of a type as simple an' 


effective as possible. For this 


reason, the subtraction and divi J 


sion tables have been abolishe 
(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from page 4) 
and the’ multiplication tables 
greatly simplified. 

Addition is taught as a series 


of “add up” facts thus - 
2 4 6 8 5 
12 3 4 2 ete., 
1 2 3 4 3. 


line and answer being placed 
above. ~ 
The term subtraction is not 
employed, the corresponding 
process being called “‘add to” in 
contradistinction with “Add up”. 
The “fact story” employed is 
identical with that used in “add 
up” tables, for example “four 
nd five are nine”, only in the 
“add to” process the fact js writ- 
9 


5 
ten thus — the two lines below 
4 


the question serving to distin- 
guish it from a multiplication 
problem with its single base line 
or an add up problem with its 
single top line. 

“The facts of the multiplica- 
\tion tables are taught as sep- 
arate entities in two series and 
in the following order. 


‘the reverse arrangement of 
each fact is taught at the same 
ume thus 304 

4.3 
12 12 

Series A and series B are 
lwught in different grades, each 
Leing richly applied to problem 
situations, 

From the preceding sections, 
it will of course be evident that 
multupucation facts are taught 
nut as operations in themselves, 
but as more speedy “add up” 
processes just as division is 
tuugat as a more speedy “add 
tv’ process. ‘the statement of 
a division situation 1s identical 
wilh that of the corresponding 
mulupheation fact thus 3:12 
3 umes 4 is 12. 

0. Likewise the idea of 
teaching the philosophy or 
nithematics to children ot ten- 
der years has been abolished. 
While, as a result, little boys and 
gis are unable to repeat tne 
catechism of digits, units, tens, 
etc, they. perform the. actual 
Operations correctly and effec- 
tively. For example, many 
texcners in changing to the ad- 
dive method of subtraction, 
Stem to suffer under compulsion 
to think. subtraction ‘even while 
they talk addition, with the re- 
that the simple ,operation 
*- becomes clogged with’ a multi- 
tude of verbal explanations. 
With the ‘elimination of the 
term “subtraction” and the sub- 
Stitution of the term “add to” 
the process remains a simple 
additive operation. Thus a boy 
heeds 51 cents to buy a toy-pis- 
tol; he earns 39 cents cleaning 
walks; how much more must he 
earn before he has enough 
Money to make the purchase? 


51 9 and 2 are 11 - one to carry. 
39 4andiare 5 : zi 


1. Seat work and home work, 
consisting of questions involving 
mere mechanical operations, 
have beem done away with. 
Habits are perfected by inten- 
sive five minute drills per day, 
the remainder of the arithmetic 
period being devoted to tho- 
ught training through the solu- 
tion of practical problems. The 
following speed sheets have« 
been printed for drill purposes 
(1) Add up facts and columns 
to 9 (2) The remaining add 
up facts and short columns (3) 
Add up columns for advanced 
pupils (4) Add to drills (5) 
Muluplication facts-and exerci- 
ses to 25 (6) The remaining 
multiplication facts and exerci- 
ses (7) Divison ex¥scises \® 
fraction exercises.“It may’ be 
nere noted tnat the O.S. D. is 
prepared to supply teachers with 
sucn speed driil sheet at a cost 
or 25 cents per set of fifty, post 
paid, 2.00 dollars for the eight 
sets OI filty or 40 cents tor eignt 
sets of ten. 


OUR DEPUTY-MINISTER 
VISILS THE SCHOOL 

Prof. McArthur, the Deputy- 
Minister of, Education, , favored 
the School with a visit on Nov. 
yth. He made the rounds of all 
of the shops and household 
science rooms, and of as many of 
the classrcoms as time permit- 
ted, ana*during the noon hour 
made personal contact with 
every member of the Staff; and 
his warm interest in all that he 
saw, lis keen insignt into every 
aspect of the work, and his 
Kindiy and sympathetic appro- 
acn to the pupils, quite won the 
hearts of the staft and all the 
boys and girls. He regretted 
that ne had not time to see all 
of tne classes, and promised to 
come again and remain longer 
some day in the not distant 
iuture which we all hope he will 
te able to do. 

In the aiternoon he and Dr. 
Amoss addressed a great gather- 
ing of teachers from this and 
tne adjoining inspectorates, in- 
cluding the staff of tHe School 
for the Deaf, in the auditorium 
of the Belleville Collegiate Insti- 
tute. Prof. McArthur’s address 
was a masterly and stimulating 
exposition of the Department's 
new ideals of pupil training and 
of the high calling and require- 
ments of the teachers, an ex- 
tended yet all too brief report of 
which, taken from the Belleville 
paper, appears on page three on 
this issue. Dr. Amoss’ address 
was a most inspiring delineation 
of the splendid work now being 
done in Ontario on behalf of the 
exceptional child, following 
along similar lines the address 
he gave some weeks ago to the 
Belleville Women's Canadian 
Club, a report of which Appeared 
in the Nov. 1 issue of The Cana- 
dian. 


O. A. D. OFFICERS VISIT THE 
SCHOOL 

In order that they might get 
a better insight into the char- 
acter and quality of the work 
done here, our Superintendent 
invited the officers of the On- 
tario Association of the Deaf to 
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spend a day at the School. On 
Nov. 7 three of them, Messrs 
Norman Gleadow, President; 
Harry Grooms, Past-President 
and present Director, and Ho- 
ward Lloyd,\Treasurer, drove 
down and spent the day here, to 
our great regret the others being 
unable to come on that day. 
They were accompanied by Mr. 
Frank Moore, who, though not. 
deaf, has always taken a great 
interest in their welfare, and has 
ever been their staunch friend, 
mentor and advocate. They were 
shown the work in all depart- 
ments of the School, especially 
the vocational, and seemed 
pleased with the advances made 
in the industrial training, and 
the increased attention being 
given to this department. As 
opportunity offered, various 
matters pertaining to the welfare 
of the deaf were vigorously dis- 
cussed, especially regarding the 
adoption of some definite plan 
for the placement of the pupils 
after they leave School. It is 
gratifying to know that the As- 
sociation at its Convention in 
Ottawa, took a decided and very 
commendable step in this direc- 
tion by organizing a Labor Bu- 
reau for the deaf, under the effi- 
cient direction of Mr. J. T. Shil- 
ton. The Superintendent, while 
insisting that, to his mind, the 
responsibility for looking after 
the ex-pupils and trying to se- 
cure suitable positions for them 
rests chiefly on the deaf them- 
selves, assured our visitors that 
the School would cooperate in 
every possible way; and our Ad- 
ministrator, Mr. Holton, told of 
steps he had taken_to interest 
the Minister of Labor in the 
deaf, and of the success he, Mr. 
Holton, had had in securing a 
good position at North Bay for 
a deaf graduate. 


MONTHLY MEETING OF THE 
ASSOCIATION 

‘he regular monthly meeting 
ot the Association of Teachers 
and Instructors was held on the 
evening of Nov. 14, the President, 
Miss Rierdon, in the chair. The 
chief items on the program were 
very interesting addresses by Mr. 
Clare and Mr. Vaugnan, to ap- 
pear in our next issue. Other en-, 
joyable features were a dance, 
very gracefully given by little 
Betty Gilbert, and the very clever 
and spectacular stunt that was 
put on at the juniors’ Hallowe’en 
party by four boys. Harold 
Major and Herbert White gave 
a very lifelike representation of 
a cow, horns, tail. well-filled 
udder, and even the bellow, the 
obstreperous property of old- 
man Dominic Roiando. The 
antics of this® bovine bipedal- 
quadruped as it galivanted 
around the room, landing vigor- 
ous kicks in the solar plexus of 
Rolando when-trying to milk it, 
and creating terror among some 
nervous members of tne staff, 
elicited roars of laughter. Varie- 
ty was lent to the amusing epi- 
sode when King Kong, the: Ape, 
entered, emitting vigorous roars, 
and looking well the part with 
his shaggy head and capacious, 
tooth-studded mouth. 

Dr. Amoss congratulated the 
staff on the very excellent im- 
pression they made on Prof. Mc- 
Arthur, the Deputy~ Minister, 


tainly sold him the O. 8, D., and 
he said the first thing he would 
do on his return to Toronto 
would be to go to Hon. Dr. Simp- 
son, the Minister of Education, 
and tell him how very satisfac- 
tory was everything he saw here, 
not only the School as a whole, 
but the individual teachers and 
instructors. This School cer- 
tainly has a fine staff, and’ he 
himéelf is greatly impressed with 
the beautiful’ spirit of coopera- 
tion manifested by everyone. 
Mr. Holton. fully corroborated 
everything that the Acting- 


Superintendent had. said. as to - 


the excellent. im ion the 
School had made on Prof. Mcz 
Arthur, and also his remarks in 
commendation of the fine spirit 
of cooperation, good-will and 
mutual helpfulness among ,the 
members of the staff. In con- 
clusion, on behalf of Mrs. Hoitoy 
and himself, he invited the mem- 
ters of the Association to spend 
their social hour at their home 
at the close of the next meeting 


MEDICAL STUDENTS GREAT- 
LY IMPRESSED 

On Nov. 14 some seventy me- 
dical students from Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Kingston, a fine group 
of young men on professional 
knowledge bent, spent a busy 
three hours at this School, seek- 
ing to gain’ an insight into the 
aptitudes and educational 
achievemehts of the deaf, the 
methods used in their instruc- 
tion and the various devices em- 
ployed in ‘utilizing and, where 
possible, improving such residual 
hearing as they may have. The 
‘mpressions they gained are thus 
stated by one of them. * 

In the junior rooms the visi- 
tors found remarkable the pro- 
cress of the deaf children, parti- 
cuiariy in reading. This was 
eszecially a matter df amaze- 
ment to one of the group, who 
hod keen engaged in teaching 
Lefore taking the medical course 
and he expiessed his astonish- 
ment, that these children were 
aie to read as rapidly as the. 
overage boy or girl in other 
<chools. The ability displayed 
zy the very young children in 
acquiring speech was also a 
“great surprise to cof te 


In the rhythm ro the ex- 
ition of the work\conducted 
by Mr. Gordon and Miss Keeler 
in teaching modulation of the 
voice in corelation to the vibra- 
ticn of tne piano fascinated the 
visitors. They watched. aston- 
ished, as a vowel sound was 
made on the piano and then 
interpreted by the children by 
vibrations in the face, cheek 
and nose and as the children 
showed their ability to interpret 
music by synchronizing move- 
ments of the hand and fingers 
and to discern the new tempo as 
ancther tune was played. 

‘he shops were visited, and 
te new residence was inspect- 
ed, the observant visitors not 


missing one item of equipment .. 


especially fashioned for the 
children. They were shown the 


immaculate bathrooms and were - 


much amused by the accounts 
of the supervisors of the six and 
seven year olds, who, in taking 
their daily bath, vied with each 
cther in their desire to leave 
the bath-tub scrupulously clean 


during his visit here. They cer- after their tubbing. 
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* * SOCCER 
Queen Mary 1 o. s.D. 0 

On Tuesday evening, Nov. 6, 
at 4 o'clock, Queen Mary school 
boys defeated the O. 8. D. foot- 
pall team on the O.S.D. grounds 
10. : 

In the first period neither 
team was able to score although 
Green ofthe O.S.D. was right in 
on the go le once, only to miss 
on open goal. Queen Mary 
garnered one early in the second 
half. O.S.D. pressed hard for the 
remainder of the game, but were 

_ unable to sore. Geatano got one 
but referee Meloche ruled it off- 
side. 

This makes the teams all even, 
each having won one, lost one 
and tied one. 


SOCCER 
0.S.D. 2 Queen Mary 0 

In the 4th and deciding game 
played between O.S.D. and Queen 
Mary on Thursday evening at 
Queen Mary school the O.S.D. 
succeeded in downing their 
opponents 2—0. 

In the first half Pierce picked 
up a loose ball to send it between 
the poles for the O.S.D. first 
score. 

In the second half Bossence 
made it two when he countered 
again after a nice dribble. 

Earl Meloche refereed and Mr. 
Fairman was time-keeper. 

This series of soccer games 
between Queen Mary and the 
O. S. D. has produced some very 
interesting. and closely fought 
battles. The teams were very 
evenly matched and both enjoy- 
ed the games very much. Next 
year we would like to see a sche- 
dule of these games arranged 
between teams from the various 
city schools. 


~JUNIOR VOLLEY BALL 

The junior boys have organ- 
ized a league in Volley Ball. They 
play every evening from 7 to 8 
in the assembly hall..The game 
is new to so! of the boys but 
they are taking a keen interest 
in it and there are some close 
contests. 

The teams and captains are 
as follows: 

Maples 

B. Pierce (Capt), H. Hemphill, 
U. Perry, B. May, D. Bostnari, 
L. Fowler, A. Tomalin, D. Mc- 
Kenzie. 


Chestnuts 

G. Robertson (Capt.), K. Ansley, 
H. Husak, M. Wilson, G. Bilow, 
B. Grimoldby, J. Barton, C. Fer- 
rill, L. Bart. 
be Pines 

S. Graziano (Capt.), C. Baillie, 
E. Walton, G. Traini, C. Nahr- 
gang, T. Blower, A. Hazlitt, H. 
Smith. 


Oaks 
R. Manning (Capt.), C. Knight, 
K. Wolfe, W. Kiniski, L. Birdsell, 
are leading with 10 points. | Oakes 
J, Clelland, H. Gerard, H. Oakes. 


To date, Nov. 6th, the Maples 
are next with 6 and Chestnuts 
and Pines are-tied with 2 apiece. 
Ten games have been played 
with eight more in the first half 
of the schedule, 


RUGBY 
0.S8.D. 13 B.C.L 16 

But the score at the end of 
regulation ‘playing time was 
O. 8. D.—13 and B. C. 1—11. By 
the count of one of our own 
students the last half went 35 
minutes. Even with the long 
period the B. C. I. team won ona 
technicality . when. our snap, 
Compton, moved the ball off the 
ground before it was put into 
play. B. C. I. claimed the foul 
and referee Art Cole could do 
nothing but award them first 
down on the O. S. D. ten yard 
line. 

We are offering no alibis. 
B. C. I. won but the O. S. D. 
proved to one and all what fine 
sports they were by giving three 
rousing cheers at the end of a 
hard fought game lost in such 
a fashion. 

The first quarter opened with 
B. C. I. kicking off. Rolando 
ran it back 20 yards. Then our 
back field opened up to walk up 
the field for a touch down, Me- 
loche, Sero and Rolando carry- 
ing the bulk of the play. ost- 
nari held it while Meloche con- 
verted with a beautiful kick 

B. C. I. got away on a quick 
sequence play for -5 points 
which was not converted. Me- 
loche advanced the ball to B.C.1. 
5 yard line on a nice completed 
forward, thrown by Bostnari, but 
was knocked out in the play. 
Ser6 shoved it over for the O.S.D. 
second touch. Rolando convert- 
ed in Meloche's place. O.S.D.—12, 
B.C. I1—5 

Early in the second half B.C.I. 
earned another touch on a 
nice extension play which was 
converted by a forward’s pass. 
Alexander kicked to the dead- 
line. O.S.D—13 B.C.I—11. 

Then in the \dying moments 
of the game B. C..I. received the 
ball on O. S. D. 10 yard line on 
the play described previously. 
From there they pushed it over 
for another major score just as 
the whistle blew. B. C. I—16, 
oO. Ss. D—13. 

Referee—Art Cole 
Umpire—Fred Temple 


Comments on the Game 

Alexander out-booted his op- 
ponent every time. 

The forwards thrown by Bost- 
nari and received by Meloche 
were a treat to watch. 

Jasson, Cloutier, Lethbridge 
and Lavalle held perfectly to 
give the utmost protection to 
their kicker. é 

The tackling of the wing line 
of White, Kosti and Rolando was 
deadly. 

The back field worked like a 
machine. Bostnari showed him- 
self a capable field general and 
called his plays like a veteran. 

The fine sportsman like spirit 
displayed by every player on the 
O. S. D. team more than made 
eup-for the defeat. 


RUGBY 
0.8. D. 13 ST. Mikes 0 
On Thursday evening Nov.15 
the O. S. D. squad took St. “Mike 
boys into camp to the tune of 
13—0. The game was played on 
the O. S. D. grounds under ideal 

weather conditions. 


back and forth in 
til Rolando got away for a nice 
end run to put the ball on the 
St. Mikes 20 yard line. Then on 
@ quick sequence play, Meloche 
grabbed Bostnari’s toss to fall 
over the line for 5 points. It was 
not converted. » 

Rolando took the kick off and 
was downed on his own 40. 0.8.D. 
made yards on a buck through 
centre and again on an extension 
play. Then Sero broke right 
through centre for another 
Major score. Meloche kicked the 
convert. O.S.D 11 St. Mikes 0. 

In the second quarter Alex- 
ander booted a long one from 
centre field, which rolled over 
the line. Rolando caught Doyle 
behind his line for a rouge. 
O.S.D. 12 St. Mikes 0. 

In the second half the Irish 
came back fighting strong. O.S.D. 
were penalized twice for forward 
passes. St. Mikes were in scoring 
position but failed to make yards 
on third down. The O.S.D. line 
were holding well. Alexander 
kieked over the line again but 
O.S.D. failed to give yards to the 
catcher and the score, was 
allowed. St. Mikes had the ball 
on their own 15. Two downs net- 
ted no gain and Dinime kicked. 
It was a short one and Alexander 
kicked to the dead line for one 
more. O.S.D. 13 St. Mikes 0. 
There was no scoring in the last 
quarter. The Irish held well 
when O.S.D. had first down on 
their 1 yard line and failed to 
put it over in 3 bucks. The O.S.D. 
swere pressing as the whistle 
blew. 

For the visitors Lee. Peats and 
the twu Doyles worked well on 
the half line. Forester came in, 
in the last quarter to toss some 
nice forwards. Dinime kicked 
well behind the nice protection 
of his line. 

For the O.S.D. Bostnari and 
Meloche completed some pretty 
forwards. Sero made some nice 
plunges and Alexander out- 
kicked Dinime consistently. 


EARL MELOCHE CHOSEN 
CAPTAIN 

At a meeting held in the as- 
sembly hall on Tuesday evening 
Nov. 14 the rugby team chose 
Earl Meloche as: their captain 
for this season. Besides being 
an active participant of every 
sport undertaken at our school 
Earl is a gentleman both on and 
off the field. We think the boys 
showed rare good judgment in 
their choice and we congratu- 
late Earl on this well-deserved 
honour. 


RUGBY 

The inter-shop rugby schedule 
was concluded last Saturday 
morning, Nov. 10th. 

The Tigers captained by Lee 
Bostnari came out on top with 
a total of 8 points but they were 
chased right down the stretch 
by St. Mikes captained by Earl 

© 


Meloche. The Irish finished the 
schedule with 7 points. Varsity 
captained by Rothan Hawthorne 
were tail-enders with 3 points, 
The schedule showed’ some 


Tigers—8 vrs.  Varsity—5 
Varsity—8 vrs. St. Mikes—¢ 
St. Mikes—5 vrs. Tigers—o 
Tigers—6 ‘vrs. Varsity—5 
Varsity-10 vrs. St. Mikes-10 
St. Mikes—5 vrs. Tigers—7 
Tigers—l vrs. Varsity—o 
Varsity—0 vrs. St. Mikes—10 
St. Mikes—6 vrs. Tigers—o 
We congratulate the winners 
and also the losers for to play 
and lose gracefully is sometimes 
as hard as to win. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
1 
8. 
9. 


FOOTBALL 

The Junior boys: played foot- 
ball this fall after they had fin- 
ished their softball schedule, 
The teams were as follows:- 

Sons of Italy—G. Traini (Cap- 
tain), L. Birdsell, B. May, K. 
Wolfe, L. Fowler, G. Marshall, 
C. Knight, G. Margo, B. Grimo}d- 
by, A. Tomalin, J. Perry. 

Sons of Scotland—K. Ansley 
(Captain), C. Baillie, H. Husak, 

“R. Manning, G. Robertson, 
Mitetick, C. Nahrgang, L. John- 
ston, H. Oakes, J. Clelland, E. 
Walton, G. Bilow. 

Sons of England—D. Bostnari 

(Captain), B. Pierce, M. Wilson, 

miski, §S. Graziano, 1. 

Blower, F. Mair, J. Barton, A. 

Hazlitt, E. Girard, D, McKenzie, 
mith. . 

At the end of the nine game 
schedule the Sons of Scotland 
were leading with 9 points; the 
Sons of Italy next with 5 while 
the Sons of England were a close 
third having garnered 4 points. 

Then came the play-offs. First 
and second teams were to play 
off a best 3 out of 5 series to de- 
cide the championship. ‘the first 
two games played resulted in ties 
—2—2 and 1—1. Then Kenneth 
Ansley’s team took the 3rd and 
4ta games 1—0; 1—0. The next 
week however George ‘1raini’s 
team came’ right back to even 
the count by winning tne next 
two games s—1 and 2—0.~': hus 
at the end of 6 games the’ 
were all even each having ‘ 
two and tied two, making 
seventh game necessary. _ 

In the seventh game the ons 
of Scotland succeeaed in down- 
ing their opponents 5 1 but 
not until’atter‘a hard baile. 


a 


BELLEVILLE C. 1. GRIDDERS 
WIN EXHIBILION GAME 
In*‘a well-played exhibition 
rugoy game here on Nov. 20th 
a team composed of collegiate 
institute players defeated te 
- Ontario scnool for the Deal 
squad, 2—U. ‘rhe only Score of 
tne-game came miaway through 
tne secona period when Scr0, 
O. 8. D. Kicker, failed to get ms 
- kick -away on the third down. 
Gaining possession on this 
play, the collegiate team march- 
ed to the ten-yard line, were 
Andrews pivoted through for the 
try. 
Referee—S. Partridge; umpire, 
L. Maraskas; head linesman, M. 
Blanchard. —Toronto Telegram. 


On Thursday,the 15th of Nov- 
. ember, Mr. Stark, the O. 8. D. 
barber instructor from Belleville, 
cut my: hair like a German’s. 
When I went into the dining 
room, all the pupils and teachers 
saw me and laughed. I am tired 
of the boys touching and watch- 
ing my hair, The girls don’t like 
my very short hair. When I go 
outside, I must use a cap. 
Joffre Averall. 


Last Tuesday I received a tele- 
.,phone call from my mother, 
telling me about the death of 
my nephew, who died after an 
operation. He was only ten days 
old. We all felt very sad because 
he was the first nephew we had. 
Sherwood Benn. 


. Last Saturday Dorothy Ouel- 
lette told me not to go to the 
show because she wanted me to 
help make the lunch in the 
household science room. We 
went there at 3 o’clock to make 
the sandwiches. 

About 7.30 we got dressed up 
in funny costumes. We paraded 
in the basement in the dark. 
Somebody threw water on me. 
We had games and lunch. We 
had a good time. Lillian Reed. 


Last Saturday I went to the 
carpenter-shop and a boy was 
making King Kong the Ape‘ for 
the party in the assembly-room. 
He put it on the table. The 
boys helped him put it on and 
he walked on the sidewalk to 
the assembly room. The boys 
and girls were afraid of him. 

Ernest Walton. 


Last Saturday we had a Hal- 
lowe’en party. Beatrice Paul was 
the captain of the show. Karl 
and Harold pretended to be a 
cow. Another boy pretended to 
be a monkey. They won prizes 
tov. I was a negro maid. The 
boys and girls laughed at me. 
We played games and had lunch. 

Inez Harris. 


I got two boxes from my fam- 
ily I got some candies and 
cahes and Hallowe’en cards and 
Tr-celved a letter from home. I 
we. very glad to get them. 

Madeline Geddis. 


My brother Bert went to North 
Bz,. He is working in a shoe 
shp there. I am very glad. 
Pei haps he will write a letter to 
me Elva Richardson. 


On Wednesday, Nov. 14th, the 
Sons of -Italy played football 
against Sons of Scotland. Scot- 

_ land won by the score of 5 to 1. 
George's team lost. Scotland are 
champions. They will have @ 
banquet. Karl Wolfe. 


Miss Sheffield gave new books 
to us last week. They are the 
“Good-Time Books.” We played 
the story. Harold was Ned and 
Evaline was Polly. Ned jumped 
over Polly’s doll. He jumped over 
the doll-house. Inez Smith. 


I received a letter from 

sister Lena. I was very. glad. 
I was much surprised to hear 
that my cousin got married last 
Saturday. Her name is Mary 
Moran. My sister was brides- 
maid. Sheyhad a lovely new 
blue dress and blue sandals. 

I am sorry that my brother 
George had a very bad accident 
to his finger, so he {is not work- 
ing now. He will go to work 
again. Olga Bostnari.. 


On Oct. 31 I received a letter 
from my sister. When Iopened 
it there was one. dollar in it. 
I was glad: Jack Damore. 


Rose Stevenson was quite 
pleased with herself when she 
danced with Miss-Nurse’s class 
for the Medical Students from 
Queen’s University~last Friday. 
One of the studentsfew Rose’s 
father in Kingston. 


James.had a birthday Friday, 
November 16. He is twelve years 
old. We had a birthday party 
in our schoolroom. We put on 
our good clothes after dinner. 
We played Blind Man’s Buff and 
Ring Toss. Miss Ford gave a 
birthday cake to James. We 
put twelve candles on the cake. 
Miss Sheffield brought some ice 
cream, some candies and some 
bananas. We had a good time. 
We thanked James for the party. 

Harold Coomber. 


I had a birthday last Friday. 
Tam 12 years old. I got a birth- 
day card*from my father and 
mother. I got a pen and pencil 
from my friend Bill McCaul. I 
had a birthday party. I was 
very happy. - James Brown. 


We go to the art-room Wednes- 
day afternoons. We coloured 
some macaroni. The girls made 
beads. The boys are making 
Indian hats. Julia Lamure. 


I got two new shirts from 
home. I got two long sticks of 
gum and a long bar named “Fid- 
dle Sticks.” George Hood. 


November 5 was my birthday. 
I was ten years old. My mother 
sent a box to me. We had a 
party in- our room. I lit the 
candles on the cake. ‘Then I 
blew them out We had cake, 
peanuts, cookies and candies. 
The boys and girls said, “Thank 
you,” to me. Nelson Wedge. 


Our sports teacher, Miss Reid, 
bought some new badminton 
rackets for the girls. Miss Reid 
wants the senior girls to play 
badminton. every Monday and 
Wednesday in the assembly hall. 
The girls are learning to play 
badminton better and like it 
very much. 

I want to play badminton 
against my brother Tom as he 
plays very well. He won a silver 
cup last year. 

Barbara Mollison. 


One day last month my father 
gave mea surprise. He came 
here in the morning about 9.30. 
I was just taking lipreading 
from Miss Deannard. s 

Miss Deannard told me to tell 
my father to come in, as she 
wanted to show him how I 
could lipread. Father was very 
glad to hear and watch me lip- 
reading. When I finished lip- 
reading, Marjorie Reddick and I 


went to show my father Mr. 
Lally’s typewriting room. 
Father was very happy. I-am 
taking typing for business. Then 
father asked me if I would like 
to go to Peterboro with him so 
we went to Peterboro and had 
@ very nice time there. 
Ellen Mazzei. 


On Wednesday, Nov. 14th, the 
boys played football. Sons of 
Scotland played against Sons of 


‘Italy: I am captain of Sons of 


Italy. My team lost by the score 
of 5 to 1.. We were disappointed. 
George Traini 


Lawrence Corcoran is a very 
lucky little boy. He receives ten 
cents from home nearly every 
week. 


Doris Colquhoun, who had a 
birthday last month, received 
many birthday cards from her 
friends. 


Jean Rawn had a nice long 
letter from her grandmother in 
Stayner last week. Jean is 
always pleased to hear from her. 

The pies which were made in 
the bakeshop by the boys for the 
Hallowe'en party were simply 
delicious. Much credit is due to 
the boys. 


The O. S. D. boys are practis- 
ing rugby. They began to learn 
this year. They nearly beat 
B.C. I. last week. Perhaps next 
year they will beat them. 

Leonard Byers. 


I read the story of The Three 
Bears. They had a good home 
in the woods. Goldilocks went 
into their home one day. There 
was nobody home. ( Goldilocks 
ate their soup, broke their chairs 
and then went to sleep in a little 
bed. The bears came home. They 
were angry and growled. Goldi- 
locks jumped out of the window 
andranhome. Charles Knight. 


Last Saturday, Nov. 10th, my 
father came to see me. He 
brought me five chocolate bars 
and a chocolate cake from home. 
In the afternoon he took Mar- 


garet Hagen and me to “Dames.”* 


After the show father gave me 
85 cents. I bought two cocoa- 
nuts, and a bracelet. Margaret 


and I enjoyed ourselves very: 


Mabel Patrick. 


1 suppose the pupils will soor 
know who are going home for 
Christmas. They are very much 
excited about it. It is only three 
more weeks until Christmas. Do. 
not count the days until Christ- 
mas. It is better to forget about 
it and then you think the days 
pass more quickly. 

e | a McKitrick. 


We have real play in school. 
We have learned to play Little 
Red Riding Hood. We all wear 
costumes. I am the wicked old 
wolf. Leslie Fowler. 


much, 


Last Saturday I received a box 
from home. I was pleased to get 
it. I got a pair of white running- 
shoes. I often wish to have a 
pair. Now I can play volley ball 
in the assembiy-room” with 
them. I got a pair or gloves for 
Sunday too. When I tried on my 
gloves, I found a letter and some 
money in the thumbs. I was 
pleased to get everything I need. 

—Albert Lavalle 
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My mother and father wanted 
me to learn to work on the Key- 
board of the Linotype so I asked 
Mr. Morrison if I could learn. 
He said that I might learn on it. 
I have had a lot of practising on 
the Linotype. Now 1 can do well’ 
but 1 need work for speed. I hope 
I shall be successful in getting 
my speed. I like to work on the 
Linotype. Roy Lethbridge 


: 
I went to Cobourg, with Mr 
Blanchard to see Mr. Coupland’s 
Poultry Farm. He had a great 
many Barred Rocks and’ White 
Leghorns. The OSD. bought 
fifty Barred Rocks and forty-five 
White Leghorn pullets. 
ie z 1 Prince ¢ 


On November the ninth Prof. 
McArthur, Deputy Minister of 
Education, from Toronto came 
here for a visit. We all saw him: 
He lives in Kingston, but he § 
works in Toronto. That after- 
noon he attended a Teacher's 
Convention at the Belleville 
Collegiate School. 

Kathleen Hales. 


I got a letter from home some 
time ago, saying I might go to 
Montreal to spend Christmas 
with my relatives. I'll be in- 
terested in seeing Montreal as I 
have heard that the people of 
Montreal enjoy tne winter so 
much. I have never travelled 
east before. Helen Hallman. 


A month* ago Clifford Haist, 
Earl Prince, Mr. Flagler, Mr. 
Blanchard and I went to Port 
Hope by motor. We went to a 
tig poultry farm to see the dif- 
ferent kinds of hens. We would 
like to go again in the spring to 
see the baby chickens. = 

Earl Meloche. 


I did not get a letter from 
heme. I was disappointed. The 
boys and I wert to the shoe- 
shop. We coloured boots black 
for the boys and girls. 

Yesterday afternoon the other 
boys and John Kosti learned to 
play rugby. ‘They had a good 
time. The other boys and George 


nlayed football. The score was ~ 


5 to 1. Harry's team won. 
George’s team lost and he was 
sorry. Britton Grimoldby 


About three weeks ago, my 
brother from Madoc falled for 
me, and we motored to}Omemee 
for the week end. The family 
were very interested to know 
how the work is carried on at 
the O. S. D, and how well I liked 
it here. Our trip home. was 
very dangerous for it was foggy, 
raining, and the roads were very 
slippery. Marjorie Reddick. 


On the evening of November 
the fourteenth, Mr. Cunningham 
called the boys who played rug- 
by for the O. S. D. team. They 
entered the Assembly Hall. Mr. 
Cunningham told them that he 
would like to have a captain for 
the O. S. D. team. He wrote 
three names, Earl Meloche, 
Norman Sero and Lee Bostnari, 
on the slate. He told us»that he 
would like us to pick out one boy 
who would be the best captain 
for the O. S. D. team. . After 
putting the names on the pieces 
of paper Ear! Meloche was 
chosen for. the captain by the 
boys who played rugby. 

Clifford Haist. 


Mess 


WHAT A BOOK CAN DO 
‘This is what a book can do: = 
‘Take you where the skies are blue, 
‘Take you where the laughter’s ring- 


‘This is what \w book can do: 

Dreams you thought were lost, re-" 
new: is 

It can set you bravely sailing 

All the salty seven seas. 

It can bear you on its pages 


it can chill your blood with danger 
‘fo which long you have’ been a 


ry 
And cure all the ache of failure 
By the magic of its power. 


This is what a book can do; 

Build and strengthen you anew, 

Give you fortitude and courage 

‘When above a storm appears; 

it can fashion and re-make you 

So that fate can never break you. 

it can comfort and console you 

When your eyes aie wet with tears. 
—Edgar A. Guest. 


READING 

One of the splendid things 
John Ruskin said was in the book 
he wrote for a young girl, whom 
he asked a question which meant 
this : “Will you stand gossiping 
with foolish people when you can 
talk with Shakespeare?” 

It is one of the things we can 
never be thankful enough for, 
that we can sit down with 
Shakespeare. Have you ever 
thought that Alfred the Great or 
William the Conqueror never 
read a printed book? The grow- 
th of books is a story as wond- 
erful as any that a book has 
ever told. It must have seemed 
a marvelous thing in the Long 
Ago that a man should make 
marks on stone, and then on the 
bark of trees, and then on paper, 
and send his thoughts in such 
a way to his far-off friends; and 
then, when the first real printed 
book came intg the world, it 
must have seemed to the men of 
that time as if a new wonder had 
fallen from the sky. 

And if the first book had 
really fallen from the sky, 
straight out of the hands of 
angels, it could not have brought 
into the world a more wonder- 
ful.seed than it did contain; for 
out of that book has come not 
only a marvelous story but the 
whole spreading of knowledge 
among mankind, the setting 
free of slaves, the scattering of 
darkness, the love of justice, the 
law of health, and the whole’ 
mighty structure of civilization 
which has sprung up about the 
boy born in the days of books. 

Never throw a good book on 
the floor; never handle it lightly 
without thinking. There is some- 
thing in it that will live forever; 
something that will live in the 
world when the forest from 
which the paper was made is 
covered with great cities. That 
book, perhaps, has in it the 
thought of a man whom this 
world knows no more; it may 
carry on his thought to a boy 
who will come into the world 
when the age we live in is as 
far back as the age of ancient 
Greece and Rome. 


and reading will bring you the 
friendship and help of the kings 
men. 
aos —tThe Pelican. 
SS 
THE AUTOCRAT OF THE 
BOOK-SHELVES 

Almost nine centuries ago 2 
lonély monk, known afterward 
as the Archbishop of Poictiers, 
wrote down in a monastery the 
following words, which have 
Jost none of their eloquence or 
truth throug. lapse of time. 
Could there be a more exquisite 
tribute to the fellowship of 
books? = 3 

“Our house is empty, save 
only myself and the rat and 
mice, who nibble in solitary 
hunger. There is no voice in 
the hall, no tread on the stairs. 
(Fhe clock has stopped, the 
pump creaks no more. 

“But I sit here with no com- 
pany but books, dipping into 
dainty honeycombs of literature. 
‘All minds in the world’s history 
find their focus in a library. 
This is the pinnacle of the tem- 
ple from which we may see all 
the kingdoms of the world-and 
the glory of them. 

“I keep Egypt and the Holy 
Land in the closet next the win- 
dow. On the side of them are 
Athens and the empire of Rome. 
Never was such an army mus- 
tered as I have here. 

“T can put my. haughtiest 
subjects up or down as it pleases 
me. I call ‘Plato,’ ‘and he an- 
swers ‘Here’-—a noble and 
sturdy soldier. ‘Aristotle,’ ‘Here’ 
—a host in himself. ‘Demos- 
thenes,’ ‘Cicero,’ ‘Tacitus,’ ‘Pliny’ 
—“‘Here,’ they answer, and smile 
at me in the immortality of 
youth. 

“Modest all, they never speak 
unless spoken to. Bountiful all, 
they never refuse to answer. 
And they are all at peace to- 
gether. My architects are build- 
ing night and day without sound 
of hammer; my painters design- 
ing, my poets singing, my philo- 
sophers discoursing. my histo- 
rians and theologians weaving 


their tapestries, my generals~ 


marching about without noise or 
blood. r 

“T hold all Egypt in fee simple. 
I build not a city, but empires 
at a word. I can say as much 
of all the Orient as he who was 
sent to grass did of Babylon . . . 

“all the world is around me, 
all that ever stirred human 
hearts or fired the imagination 
is harmlessly here. My library 
shelves are the avenues of time. 
Ages have wrought, generations 
grown and all their blossoms are 
cast down here. It is the garden 
of immortal fruits, without dog 
or dragon.” 


THE LOVE OF BOOKS 
“I have learned to leave books 
alone,”spoke a rather intelligent 
person. He continued: “I have 
no love for books. I know I am 


could not employ me. I have 
made a grave mistake, and I 
hope while young you will not be 


career.’ 
Sears 
FOUR CLASSES OF READERS 

“The first may be compared 
to an hour-glass, thelr reading 
being like the sand; it runs in 
and out, leaving not a vestige 
behind. 

The second class is like a 
sponge which imbibes everything 
and returns it in nearly the 
same state, only a little dirtier. 

“The third class is like a filter 
which allows the pure water to 
pess through and retains only 
the refuse and impurities. 

“The fourth class is like la- 
borers in the diamond mines who 
cast aside all that is worthless 
and preserve only the pure 
gems.” —Coleridge. 


EDUCATION IS LEARNING 
TO DO 


Hubert Work « 


What constitutes education is 
still an open question. 


I am familiar with the defini- 
tions in the dictionary, both ob- 
soléte and modern. All of them 
are too brief to be adequate. In- 
deed, the varieties of education 
are so many that only principles 
could be cited. 


Ability to make a living is the 
first necessity for an education. 
‘When a man can accomplish this 
he is educated to a degree. Qual- 
ifications of a person to adapt 
himself is the test of his intel- 
lectual equipment and might be 
termed his education. 


So many different factors en- 
ter into an education of any 
sort. Character, mentality, and 
training, supported by willing- 
ness to serve, are the essentials. 
No man Is great in history unless 
he was able and willing to serve 
with and for others. Human 
relations are fundamental to 
all other questions in this world. 
The Great Physician, after re- 
citing law by negation, said: “A 
new commandment I give unto 
you, That ye love one another.” 
That thought proved to be the 
basic essential to civilized exis- 
tence and the well-spring of 
education which in turn pro- 
motes civilization. 


Any manual industry has its 
educational value. It trains the 
eye and the hand to work in 
unison, and through them the 
mind, to direct both. 


There is an education in 
handling a team of horses—in- 
deed, in making a horseshoe— 


avoldably learned. ~ 
applied education and. 
its object. But there may be 
wide difference between a college 
education “and its application. 
Qne’ is a tool; the other is its 
use. The one is the science; the 
other is the art or science 
a) ‘The art and science of 
education combined is the pre- 
sent-day need. It has suggested 
manual training schools, voca- 
- tional training, the teaching of 
trades in the public schools, all 


. ‘in response to the latent reall- 


zation that the purpose of edu- 
cation is that it shall first bring 
social independence and open 
the door to positions as high as 
the individual has adaptability 
to occupy. . 


But college education is not 
enough. We should not depend 
upon it. College is an oportu- 
nity, but it will not be what goes 
into ug in College, but what 
comes: out of us after leaving 
college that will fix our place in 
the world. 


So many college graduates 
rest upon their diplomas. Gra- . 
duation does not mean one has 
finished. Commencement means 
that we have only been made 
ready to begin; to start out on 
life’s Journey qualified to look 
into the phases of life closed to 
our associates who were deprived 
of school privileges. 


Tonce:heard a man regret that 
he was unfamiliar with words 
he needed to express new 
thoughts. that came to him. 
Words are tools for the mind, 
and familiarity with them can 
best come from schools and con- 
tact with schooled people. A 
college education should pro- 
_vide the vehicles for thought, 
not open to men who have few 
words. 


But they are not enough. Par- 
rots can talk. The significance 
of words and their relation to 
each other is intellectual educa- 
tion raised to the Nth power, 
but this educated status is but 
the preliminary to the purpose 
of education. This purpose is 
to lay a foundation upon which 
a developed superstructure may 
arise. 


I would emphasize the impor- 
tance of the habit of learning. 
The function of a teacher is to 
direct and correct. We should 
master something for oursdjyes. 
No mental discipline comes 
being told a fact. That is h 
say. It is not our own and Is 
worth only what the propert: of 
nother may be. If we can read, 
the world is open to us; if we 
can write, we may convey our 
thoughts to others.: 


Dr. Lyman Abbott says: “The 
home ought to be no more with- 
out a library than without 4 
dining-room and kitchen. If 
you -have but one room, and it 
is lighted by the wood fire in 
the flaming fireplace as Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s was, do as Abra- 
ham Lincoln did, pick out one 
corner for a library and use it. 
Every man ought to provide for 
the brain as well as the stom- 
ach.” 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Occupations ~ 
Every pupil should know what 
are the occupations and trades 
in which he or she may receive 
training at this school. You 
should write to your parents, and 
get suggestions, and then dis- 
cuss the matter with your vo- 
cational guidance. instructor. 
Yow should also know other, 
trades and occupations in Onta 
rio in which you may be able to 
get jobs after leaving school. 
You should know what jobs 
there are around your home. 
Would you like one of these jobs? 
Then, you should know what is 
necessary to get such jobs. 

You should know about the 
things which a boy or girl must 
have in order to be a success at 
any job. You should know what 
education you must have. You 
should know how much training 
you may get at the school. You 
should learn about wages, and 
you should know enough about 
business so that you can buy and 
sell. make change, bank your 
money, spend it wisely, or tavest 
it securely. 

A. Occupations and Trades in‘ 
which training is given at the 
Ontario School for the Deaf: 


Boys: Carpenter work, print- 
ing. shoe-making and repairing, 
cleaning and pressing. barbering, 
baking, general farming, market 
gardening, poultry raising, fruit 


growing, sign painting, com- 
mercial art, business, postal 
clerk, and linotyping. 

Girls: Dressmaking, fancy 


sewing, cooking, laundry work, 
cleyning and pressing, beauty 
parlor work, general housekeep- 
ing. commercial art, business, 
ane postal clerk. 


Poys and Girls: Cleaning and 
pre sing, commercial art, postal 
cle: <, and, business. 


E Occupations and Trades 
wh ‘h the Deaf may enter: 
Bricklayers, carpenters, paint- 
ts plumbers, labourers, ma- 
ists, compositors, pressmen, 
typers, bookbinders, motor 
drivers, teamsters, laundry 
(menders, washers, starch- 
ers. ironers, shirt and collar 
finishers, sorters), cooks, cotton 
factory workers, woollen’ fac- 
tories (carders, winders, spin- 
ners, sorters, and knitters), pow- 
er machine operators in the tex- 
tile industries, chocolate dippers, 
factories, folders in laun- 
Gries, furniture factories (ca- 
binct makers, finishers, polishers, 
sanders, upholsterers, and la- 
bourers), sash and door fac- 
eres; power machine operators 
n various industries, automobile 
factories (trimmers, machine 
Operators, painters, varnishers, 
and labourers), boot and shoe 
industry (stitchers, trimmers, 
edgers, edge setters, dressers, 
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and finishers), shoe repairers, 
owners of own shoe repair shops, 
engravers, janitors, caretakers, 
garbage collectors, commercial 
artists, sign painters, show card 
writers, postal clerk’, book- 
keepers, typists, vulcanizers, 
storage battery operatorsydress- 
makers, milliners, general’ far- 
mers, market gardeners, general 
housekeepers, ‘bakers (general 
baking, machine men, dough 
men, oven men, moulders, and 
biscuit factory workers), poultry 
raising, cleaners and pressers, 
barbers. 

C. Qualities necessary for suc- 
cess in any occupation: 

(1) A boy or girl must be re- 
Hable. That is you must be 
honest in every way. 

(2) A boy or girl must have 
ambition. That is you must 
want to do the best you can no 
matter what job you may begin. 

(3) A boy or girl must be able 
to adapt him’or herself. That 
is, you should be able to get 
along well with other people, and 
should be able to work well 
whether in’a very new buildins, 
or an older one. Once you get 
work you should try to get along 
well whether things are just as 
you like or not. 

These qualities are necessary 
to make a success of any job. 
Different jobs require different 
qualities. These will be listed 
when we talk about each of the 
trades by itself 

D. Things. you must think 
about when you pick out a job? 

Is the job, at which you are 
going to work, one which will 
give you enough money to dive 
on, and enough to keep you 
when old? . Will you be happy 
at such work? Which is best; 
a job with steady work and fair 
wages, or a part time job with 
high wages? Be careful. It is 
better to have a steady job with 
fair wages than a part time job 
with high wages. Be careful, 
again. Remember that “factorlts 
do not teach tradés anymote.” 
Then, it is a good thing to pick 
out a job in which you can be 
trained at this school. But if you 
wish to improve do not ve con 
tent to stay at one job. Try to 
improve so as to get better work. 

Do not think that you can 
learn all about a trade at this 
school. One thing which will b 
the deaf is to go out, and “tl ink 
they know it all’ before they 
have had any experience in 
working. You miust be ready to 
start at the bottom. If you are a 
good worker, you will be promo- 
ted. 

E. What about wages? 

Be ready to start at low wages. 
and-work up. If you begin at a 
low. wage; you can and will get 
better wages. You also have a 
chance of being promoted. If you 
begin at high wages, you will 


not be satisfied to take smaller 
wages, and it is true that in such 
a Job you may not be promoted. 


F. Conditions in jobs. 
The hours of work, and the 


joys and men taking the place of 
irls, are set by law in Ontario. 
But the deaf may be called 
“handicapped workers,” and the 
Ontario Department of Labour 
would settle this question. The 
government takes care of the 
rules for workers. All factories 
and offices must put up these 
rules so that you can see what 
they are. Inspectors see that 
safety,rules are followed. If you 
are hvrt at work, sometimes you 
are taen are of and some of 
your wages are paid to you until 
you can go back to work. 


G. What about your educa- 
tion? 


You should come to school as 
long as you can. Hearing boys 
and girls must come to school 
until they are sixteen years old, 
and they are not handicapped as 
vou are. By coming to school as 
long as you can, you will /learn 
good English, lipreading, speech, 
arithmetic, and geography, all 
of which will be a great help-to 
you. You will learn other subjects 
which will help you to live 2 
happier life. You will be trained 
for a job which you wish. Then 
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you will learn what jobs are near ° 
your home, what jobs you might « 


do, and what you must have 
before you can get a job in any 
certain trade. You will also learn 
how to do business. You will te 
advised and helped in picking 
out a job. 


Get as much education as you 
can. Promotion will come to you 
the better trained you are. 
Remember you cannot go into 
any business, printing, art, car- 
pentry, shoemaking, household 
science and other job classes, 
and learn enough in a year or 
two or three. Some of our deaf 
boys spend one or two years in 
a shop and then leave school. 
‘they say they are printers or 
carpenters, and ar soon dis- 
appointed when they cannot 
keep a job. These boys cause 
blame to fall on the scnool, and 
on the deaf, and they make it 
harder for the other deaf to get 
jobs, Again, when you go into 
a shop you must learn each part 
very «well before going on to 
something more important. 
Again, if you live ona farm, and 
like farming, take the farming 
classes at this school. Get ad- 
vice from your parents, teachers, 
vocational guidance instructor, 
and your superintendent. 


H. General Business. 

What must you know?» You 
must know how to cash a cheque 
at a bank, how to deposit money 
in a bank, how to write cheques 


on your bank account (a savings 
account, a current account). 
You must know how tof make 
change quickly and correctly. 
A girl must know how to buy 
wisely in stores, and at the mar- 
ket. You should save some of 
the money you get each week or 
month so you can buy a house, 
or furniture, or a car, or pay 
doctor’s bills. Each month you 
must pay rent for a house, pay 
money for food, and money for 
clothes. -Do not buy things 
until you have the money to pay 
for them. When you want ad-} 
vice go to your banker. He will 
be very glad to help you. He 
will tell you where- you can 
get a good lawyer when you need 
one. You will be asked to buy 
insurance. Ask your banker first 
Follow his advice. In school you 
will be taught different things 
about mdéney such as cheques, 
receipts, taxes, buying and sell- 
ing, insurance, and rents. But 
though these are important, it is 
till more important that you be- 
gin saving even though it is only 
one dollar a month. Then get 
edvice from ycour_banker when 
spending your money. % 


Now I have told you a few 
things about all jobs. Next time 
I shall tell you about. one job. 
Here is my advice: © 


(1) Want a job. 
(2) Prepare for it. 
(3) Work for it. 
(4) Get it. ' 


—Edward B. Lally, Instructor in 
Vecational Guidance. * 


An exchange contains a_yery 
emphatic artiqle which fring; 
the changes on the first\sen- 
tence: “I admire the man who 
says it and means it when he 
says it.” The words “says it” 
and “means it” are in capitals. 
That is all right as far as it 
goes, only it goes too far, which 
is a self-contradictory sentence, 
but exoresses our meaning. We 
all admire the man who means 
what he says, but we do not 
admire the one who always says 
what he means. They make a 
lot of needless trouble in the 
world. There are too many of 
those people who take a sort 
of unholy pride in “never beat- 
ing about the bush,” “saying 
just what I think” etc. In nine 
cases out of ten it is better not 
to say just what we think in 
regard to other people’s motives 
and acts. In many instances 
our thoughts are unkindly ones 
and our judgments biassed,, and 
even when not, in most cases it 
is none of our-business. We all 
admire the man who means 
what he says. We do not always 
admire the man who says what 
he means, unless some good 
purpose can thereby be served. 
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I received a letter from my mother 
last week. I surely was glad to hear 
in the letter that my oldest sister 
‘and brother went to get jobs. ‘They 
will work in Hagersville, I think. 

—Ferne Spencer. 


Recéived a letter from my mother 
about two months ago. She said 
that my cousin Kenneth was quitting 
Guelph Agriculture College because 
he was weak since’he nae Be tonsils 
wed. So he returned home. 
dae —Clifford Haist. 


Last week I received a letter from 
my father. He said that he decided 
to let me stay here for Christmas. 
To-day I received another letter, he 
has changed his mind and will let me 
go home for Christmas. I was very 
much surprised and delighted to re- 
ceive the good news. -—-Nick Jason. 


Most of the pupils are practising 
Christmas Carols in the Assembly 
Hall, They will sing them at Christ- 
mas, They are learning to sing 
“Away in a Manger", “Silent Night”, 
“Hark the Herald Angels Sing” and 
“O Come All Ye Faithiul”. 

—Ella Pritchard. 


Last Thursday, November 29th, 
was my mother’s anniversary of her 
marriage. It was the seme day when 
Prince George and Princess Marina 
were married. My cousin in Mont- 
real will send her 2 new set of dishes 
for the anniversary of her marriage. 

* —Rothan Hawthorne. 


The weather has not been very 
cold for a couple of weeks. We are 
wondering when we shall have some 
snow around here. We think the 
weather is wrong. The children are 
disappointed as they like to play 
outdoors in the snow. 

—Kathleen Hales. 


My father will send me a pass to 
go home by train for Christmas. I 
shall go to North B: I hope the 
conductor and trai: n will give me 
some presents. 1 shall see Bert 
Richardson who is working in a shoe 
shop at North He came to 
school at the O. S. D. last year. 

—Jackie McAnulty. 


I got a letter from my father. He 
said that he had met Robert 
Thompson in Kitchener at church 
one Sunday. He expects to ret a job 
as a printer in Galt. He left home 
to earn his own liv: He will have 
a chance to pla: Galt Inter- 
mediate O. H. A. 

) —Wallace Nahrgang. 


Dr. Amoss will allow some pupils 
to go home for Christmas on Dec. 
21st. The other pupils will stay at 
the school. I hope that Mr. Hol- 
ton and Dr. Amoss will give us a 
good time at Christmas. It will be 
Christmas Day on Dec. 25th. Santa 
Claus will come in the evening on 
Dec. 24. The next morning the pu- 
pils will go to the assembly hall. 
‘The supervisors or the teachers will 
give us some presents from the 
Christmas tree. —irvine Hilker. 


One Wednesday morning my 
mother made a visit to the school. 
She was greatly surprised to see how 
well the boys and girls could do 
Rhythm and also how Lip Reading 
is taught. Her time .was short, 50 
~ she did not get through all the 
school. I think other people should 
visit this school, and see just how 
these hoys and girls are taught, so 
they can enjoy life, as other people 
who are not handicapped. 

—Marjorie Reddick. 


Last Saturday morning it raine@, 
so Mr. Cunningham, our sports 
coach, came to the boys’ residence 
and asked us if we wanted to make 
some knee pads and elbow pads to 
ure in our hockey game. We agreed, 
so we went to the sports room and 
sewed them. At first we sewed the 
cloth like a-bag and put horse hair 
into them. Then we sewed the edge 
of them and sewed elastic on them 
to fasten them on with. 

—Wallace Nahrgang. 


My hand was badly cut’ but 
right now. Miss McMillan was 
riously hurt’ but I am glad she 
better now and out of the hospital. 

—Donald Cox. 


Last Thursday some young ladies 
from ‘Belleville came 
O. S. D. They came 
Shop while we were moulding: 
and the funny part of it’ was that 
we didn't make a mistake while they 
were there but as soon as they were 
gone we didn’t know if we were 
moulding bread or something else. 

—William Toews. 


Last Nov. 29th the hearing child- 
ren had a holiday for Prince George 
and Princess Marina’s Wedding. We 
were disappointed in not having a 
holiday on that day. Some of the 
teachers got up very.early at 5.55 
o'clock and were very delighted to 
listen to the wedding and they told 
us about it. We hope they will have 
a very happy life. —Betty Ottman. 


At Christmas I shall go home by 
train on Dec. 21st. I am very glad. 
I shall go to see the hockey games 
at the Maple Leaf Gardens. The 
Maple Leaf will play hockey against 
Chicago, Montreal Maroons. and 
Detroit. I think the Maple Leaf will 
win. It will cost elther fifty-five 
cents or eighty cents. 

—Herbert White. 


A week or so ago I borrowed the 
Deaf Mute's Journal from Norman 
Sero. I read it and was very much 
surprised to see an article from Gal- 
laudet College about Rev. Mr. Almo. 
He was visiting at Gallaudet College 
for a while. He was very much 
pleased to meet the students there. 
Mr. Almo visited the O. S. D. last 
year. The pupils liked him. 

—Howard Lillie. 


Last week I received a letter from 
my mother. She told me that my 
father’s boat “Prindoc” will soon be 
tied up for the winter. If I go home 
for Christmas I shall see my father 
during the Christmas holidays. He 
has been sailing on Lake Superior 
all summer. My Uncle Leighton’s 
boat “New York News” sails to Chi- 
cago with pulp and paper. 

—Normand Hawthorne. 


Two weeks ago I was delighted to 
have my mother come to see me. 
She came on the’ train. She came 
here because there was a cheap fare 
for a few days so she could come. 
She told me that my brother Vic 
will be married to Mary*Milne of 
St. Catharines on Dec. 8th. I was 
very much surprised to hear that. 
I suppose they will go to New York 
and Atlantic City for their honey- 
moon. I can not go to their wed- 
ding as it is too far for me to go. I 
was very much disappointed about 
that. —Barbara Mollison. 


Margaret Houston kindly invited 
Barbara Mollison and me to dinner 
at her home on Sunday. We spent 
all afternoon with her (Sunday De- 
cember 2). At about 3 o'clock Mar- 
garet, Barbara and I went to Sunday 
School at Bridge St. United Church 
which we attend every Sunday. 
Several girls in Margaret's group 
were very friendly to Barbara and 
me and we liked the service there. 
After leaving there, we went for a 
walk until Margaret's father came 
to bring us home, In a few minutes 
he came along and brought ‘us to 
school. Barbara and 1 certainly 
felt thankful to Margaret and also 
had a good time. —Helen Hallman. 


(On Nov, 29th, I got a box of can- 
dies: I got a letter and ten cents. 
them. —Albert Smith. 
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—Clarence Nahrgang. 


Ronald and I shall go home for 
Christmas on Dec. 21st. We shall 
ride‘on the C..N. R. train. We shall 
meet mother and father at the 
Union Station. We shall ride in a 
car home. Arthur Hazlitt. 


Christmas Day will be Dec. 25. I 
shall go home for Christmas. I am 
happy. I want bars, fruit, a hockey 
stick, tape, a puck, C.C.M. tube- 
skates, candies, nuts, and a hockey 
sweater for Christmas. 

—Glen Robertson. 


I shall go home for Christmas and 
I want to watch some of the boys 
play hockey. 
I shall leave Belleville on Thursday, 
Dec. 20th and go to Winnipeg. I 
am glad. I shall ride for a long 
time on the train. —William Kiniskl. 


On December ist, I got some 
oranges, candies, apples, bars, nuts, 
raisins, grapefruits, gum, grapes, 
bananas, pears, plums, some money 
and a letter from my father. He 
was very kind to Steve and me. 

—Charles Graziano. 


Two man came to the boys’ resi- 
dence. They wanted to go to the 
new building. Miss Keene told me 
to go with the men to’the new build- 


ing. I went there and one‘man gave 
me ten cents. I thanked him and 
ran away. —Dan Bostnari. 


isis 
On December 20 or 21 some of us 
will go home for Christmas. We 
shall be very glad. I would like to 
get some candy, oranges, apples, 
nuts, a kimona, a pretty dress, roller- 
skates, a pretty winter coat and a 

game for Christmas. 
—Lillian Gledhill. 


On Nov. 30th Margaret, Elizabeth 
and I went to the dentist. Dr. 
Clarke fixed my tooth. He pulled 
Margaret's tooth. He fixed her four 
teeth. She cried. After a while her 
mother and father came to’ the den- 
tist. Margaret was glad to see them. 

—Edna Donald. 


I got a letter from my mother on 
Thursday, Nov. 29th. My two broth- 
ers enjoyed themselves in Ottawa. 
One brother came home Monday 
night and the other brother stayed 
with Grandma Monday night and 
came home Tuesday morning. My 
aunt is teaching in one of the schools 

Maxville. ~ —Jessie Christie. 


Last Saturday was my birthday. 
I am 13 years old. I told Miss 
Keene that I would go to the show 
that afternoon. After breakfast the 
boys spanked me thirteen times. In 
the afternoon Gilbert, Allen and I 
put on our suits. Miss Keene gave 
me ten cents. We went to the show 
at the Belle. After the show a man 
gave the children wooden aeroplanes. 
‘The show was very good. I had a 
good time. Miss Tonkin sent me a 
book for my birthday. 

—George Margo. 


On Novy. 30th, Edna, Bessie and I 
went to the dentist. After a while 
my,mother and father came to the 
school. My father asked Miss Mea- 
gher where I was. Miss Meagher 
told my father that I: went to the 
dentist. My mother and father rode 
in the taxi and went to the dentist. 
Elizabeth told me that my mother 
came to see me. I said, “You are 
fooling me.” Elizabeth sald, “Hon- 
est.” 1 said, “All right.” Dr. Clarke 
fixed my teeth and pulled out one. 
T cried. It hurt. After a while it 
was all right. My mother and father 
kissed me. —Margaret Ferguson. 
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T like to play hockey. * 


~mother. I was happy. I went to the 


Penny. Ihave not played 


Henny § 
yet. I want to be Sly Fox. 


—John Bossence. 


I got a letter from home. I got 
ten cents and stamps. My uncle is 
playing hockey for Ottawa Senators. 
‘They have won five games and lost 
none. —Alfred ‘Tomalin, 


Some of the boys and girls will 
go home for Christmas. Some of 
them will ride on the trains for a 
long time. I shall not go home for 
Christmas. —Gerald Bilow. 


I shall be able to go home for 
Christmas. I shall be very glad we 
shall go. Maybe we won't want to 
come back on Jan. 3rd. We shall 
want to stay at home. 

—Gladys Webb. 


My class pretended to live in the 
woods one day. We were all animals 
or birds. We saw-a-fox catch a hen. 
A woodpecker helped the hen, The 

n flew back home. The fox was 

ppointed. —Gerald Bilow. 


Ernest saw some rats in the 
basement. He thought of a trap and 
took it there and set it. G 

After a while he went back and 
found a rat in the trap. He was glad 
to catch it. He threw it in the incin- 
erator. —C. Baille. 


I got in a box a new blouse, slip- 
pers, stockings and gum’ from my 


boy's residence and I put some bread 
oats and wheat in cans. I gave a little 
of them to a pigeon und it ate them. 
It drank some water. 

—Ernest Walton. 


Last Friday I went to the city with 
Kathleen. A dentist took my tooth 
out. Margaret's mother came to the 
dentist's office. I like her very much. 
Margaret was very surprised that 
her mother came to see her. 

—Elizabeth Smith. 


Jimmy Perry is captain of my hoc- 
key team. The boys on my team 
are Alfred Tomalin, Bruce May. 
Ernest Walton, Lucien Bart, Char! 
Knight, Gilbert Marshall, Oscar 
Coles, Kenneth Ansley and Leslic 
Fowler. Our team ts called “Seni- 
tors.” We shall play hockey in 
January. —Robert Pierce. 


I got a letter and twenty-five cents 
from Gerald Wilson. He told mi 
that I shall go home for Christm: 
so Tam very happy. He told me thit 
it was snowing in Ayton. He played 
hockey and he had lots of fun, It 
did not snow for a long time at the 
school. Pretty soon it will snow. 

—Michael Wilso:. 


The girls and boys will go home 
for Christmas on Dec. 21. They wil 
come back to Belleville on Jan. 3rd. 
I received a letter from my mothr 
last month. She told me that ma:~ 
be I shall be able to go home fur 
Christmas. I hope that my fathr 


will try to earn some money for n: 
to go home for Chris! 5. 
—Cathe! Culhar ». 


The junior boys have three ho- 
key teams. They are called Senato: 
Canadiens and Maroons. I am Ca)’ 
tain of Maroons’ team. The boys ©" 
my team are Clifford Baillie, Georse 
‘Traini, Donald McKenzie, Lloyd 
Birdsell, Michael Wilson, Frank Mair, 


Tom Blower, ‘Harold Smith and 
Gerald Bilow. We. shall begin (0 
play hockey after Christmas. 


—Harry Husak. 
Three boys will be captains of the 
hockey teams this winter. They 
chose boys for their teams. Iam on 
Harry Hysak's team. The boys on 
his team are Lloyd Birdsell, Frank 
Mair, Clifford Baillie, Mike Wilson. 
George Traini, Donald McKenzie, 
Gerald Bilow, Tom Blower and !- 
‘We shall play hockey in January. 
If we win the championship. we shall 
have a banquet. I suppose that we 
shall have a good time playing hoc- 
key. I shall play defence. 
—Harold Smith. 


directly, but with the = 
selves after leaving school. 
Education does not with 
school life. Schools should 
children’ to educate themselves in a 
general way after leaving school. 
‘The deaf pupils leave a great pa- 


ternal school in which their respon- 
sibilities have been 
a cold and busy world, 
they must bear fully their share of 
responsibility. ~ 

So sudden and great 


is this 


and succeed wonderfully. It is al- 
most marvellous how well they do 
succeed, but others hesitate, falter 
and fail. Others succeed only par- 
tially. r 7h 


\ 

There is a great issue /in solving 
certainly the problem of making all 
succeed. Sometimes mental equip- 
ment causes defeat. Sometimes a 
lack of physical energy defeats them. 
Mental equipment may be from lack 
of training, but it is generally from 
lack of gray matter which no one 
can remedy. It is as common among 
hearing people as among the deaf. 

To connect these weaker ones 
with the work they can do and en- 
courage them to do it is important. 
A few failures discourage one and 
destroy enthusiasm to try again. If 
by organization and supervision the 
deat could be sent into work they 
are capable of doing and kept out 
ot employment they cannot do, re- 
sults would be far better. These 
are preliminary considerations in 
trying to serve the deaf. 


CO—OPERATION 

This ideal of co-operation is of 
particular ‘importance to the deaf. 
‘the general puolic is still ignorant 
of the splendid qualities and achieve- 
ments of the deaf, and for that rea- 
son is loath to employ them. There 
are some employers, however, who 
have tried the deaf, and have been 
so pleasantly impressed with their 
good work and spirit that when va- 
cancies occur these are ottered to 
additional deaf persons. The His- 
Panic Museum, in New York, is an 
example of this. Beginning years 
ago, with one deaf employee, there 
are now twenty deaf members of 
the stair. 

In Virginia there is a print shop 
where two young deaf men, former 
stucents at Gallaudet College, have 
been employed ror several years. 
They have been so successtul in 
ineir work that their “boss” declares 
4M tney should ever leave him, he 
Wou.d employ only dear men in 
the place. But the thing that has 
ssed us. most is tnat these 
men have become a part, and 
imporcant part, in the lire of 
community. ‘:ney went there 
first, as strangers, to earn their 
King, but now they are the most 
Popular young men in town. ‘ney 
have made triends with the otner 
People, and have taught them 
spell om their nngers. They play 
on ‘ne town teams in all sports, they 
Gance well, and their manners are 
So greeable that at all gatherings 
¢ young people, these two boys 
are welcome guests. They are not 
Sel apare in a ttle world of their 
own, but by their co-operation both 
in industry and in social atiairs they 
have made their own place in the 
community. They are living in the 
best sense of the word. It seems to 
me that all of us can profit by their 
example. -Miss E. Peet. 
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TRAGIC DELAYS 
There seems to be no end to the 
list of children sinned against by 
lond parents whose selfsh lives pre- 
Vent them from sending their child- 
Ten to school until it is too late to 
give them an education. 


This year we have a beginning 


class made up of children ranging. 


in age from twelve to sixteen yéars, 
some never in school and others 
having ‘spent seven years in the 
Public school, rated as eighth grade 
students but not able to compose an 
intelligent simple sentence. Last 
week admission was désired for two 
young men,—one nineteen and one 
twenty-one years of age, both rated 
as eighth grade.students but unable 
to redd or write more than the 
simplest sentences and having been 
allowed to formiXsuch undesirable 
habits as would@take the| wisdom 
of their admission to our school 
doubtful. —Western Pennsylvanian. 


WOODWORKING COURSE AT 
TRE ONS SEOIECHOOL FOR THE 


The woodworking course at the 
Ontario School for the Deaf has two 
main objectives in view, and the 
course of study and work is laid out 
wicn this in mind. The first is to 
train the boy in the skills and know> 
ledges of the woodworking trade. 
‘she second one is to try to solve his 
own problems, guided by the In- 
\Struccor, and to see the need for a 
00d general education. 

The boy comes to the woodshop 
with a general idea of what hap- 
pens there. He has been caretully 
watching the older boys working in 
the shop while he was taking man- 
ual traming. Each ume he passed 
the snop he would glance in to see 
what was new. 

When the boy enters the wood- 
shop he‘is told a rew simple rules 
he must tollow: 

1. He is starting on a “man’s job” 
‘and must take good care of the cools 
ana equipment. 

2, He likes to find the shop neat 
and clean and he must leave it in 
«nat conaition for the boy coming in. 

¥. He must not use any power 
machine without the Instructor's 
supervision. When ne is skilied in 
operating the macnine, tne instruc- 
vor will tell him so and give him tnat 
viivilege. 


‘The boy is now ready to start his 
project, and is shown two drawings 
‘of it, a picture drawing and a work- 
ang arawing. ‘Lhe need for a work- 
ing drawing is soon Geveloped and 
4rom this the boys makes out a “bill 
anateriai” list of sizes. ‘rine first pro- 
ject’ is all hard work and after he 
tearas tne hand skills he learns to 
uo tne same joo on tne machines. 

‘As the boy proceds, the project 
gets more complicated, which in re- 
vurn requires more varieues of skull 
and knowledge. He learns to use 
and care for the general woodwork- 
ing tools." He learns th shop lan- 
guage, such as names of tools, parts 
of projects and shop terms. He 
jearns shop short-cuts, such as mea- 
suring with the rule, the diagonal 
scale, the many tables on the stec! 
square, rafters, braces, board mea- 
sure,-angles and ratio of squares and 
circles. 

He learns how the tree increases 
in size by the number of rings, and 
the ditrerent ways logs are cut into 
lumber and vaneer; what causes 
wood to shrink, swel id warp, and 
hhow to reduce this a minimum, 
‘He learns the ditterence in working 
up the common woods, the standard 
sizes of stock-lumber, and the dif- 
terent approximate costs. “ He learns 
the trade names and approximate 
cost of the nails, screws and hard- 
ware. He learns to use the common 
stains, paints and varnishes, and 
their approximate cost. He also 
takes a short course in draughting 


to enable him to make the ordinary 


‘drawings and get a better under- 
ett of the reading of blueprints 
and drawings. This is necessary, 


with a ‘cast 
ein putting 3 


as the universal language of a wood- 
worker is a drawing. 


To put the boy's knowledge and 


skill into real practice they do the 
fee maintenance work at the 


The boy graduating from the 
Woodworking department with the 
a eee 
Industry. ee See 


“JUST A LITTLE BETTER THAN 
THE REST 

There is one type of young deaf 
man who, when he gets a job, starts 
work with the I-am-doing-the-boss- 
a-great-honor attitude. This kind 
of young man often seems to think 
that the boss is there to serve him 
rather than that he is there to serve 
the boss. How far this type of man 
gets in the pursuit of the good things 
in life is told in the pitiable, often 
almost tragic, condition of men in 
middle age still struggling with pov- 
erty and perhaps depending on 
charity for existance. 

There is another type of young 
deaf man who, when he lands a job, 
begins work with the determination 
to do his best, He says to himself: 
“I am here to do all I can to advance 
the interests of the those for whom I 
work. I may noi be able to do as well 
as come who were already here whe: 
I came, but I am going to do my best 
in every thing I do. I will not be sat- 
isfied unless I have done everything 
just right. If possible I shall do 
things a little better than the others 
and do a little more than 1 am paid 
to do, for the boss is probably pre- 
judiced against me because I am 
deaf, and I must overcome this 
prejudice. I am lucky to get this 
chance to show the boss that- my 
deafness is not a handicap in this 
work, and I will show him.” 


Education is action. Too many 
people think of education as a pro- 
cess in which a youngster. sits still 
while come oldster tries to tell him 
something. It can’t be done! You 
can’t teach anything to a tree or a 
vock. Learning is(an active, not a 
passive affair. A student is one who 
studies. You begin to get into the 
process of becoming educated wher 
something inside of your own head 
goes to work. 

A university is not a wholesale 
storehouse of knowledge. A pro- 
fessor is not a purveyor of chunks 
of knowledge. He is ut supposed, by 
profession, to be an expert with a 
wheelbarrow and a shovel. A student 
is not a receptacle into which quant- 
ities of knowledge are to be dump- 
ed. Teachers are not birds dropping 
worms of knowledge into open 
mouths. Even stomachs have to di- 
gest. Education is an active, vital, 
fascinating affair—Dr. M. L. Burton. 


AN OUTSTANDING DEAF :~ 
ATHLETIC 


A pupil of the Illinois School, 
John Chudzikiewicz, was a member 
of the American team that won the 
championship at the international 
sports meet at Warsaw, Poland, last 
summer. The. countries sending 
teams to the meet were Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Austria, United States, Ru- 
mania, France, Germany, Lativa, 
Canada, Brazil, -Belgium, Poland, 
Manchuria. The Illiniois deaf boy 
won first place in the javelin throw 
175 feet, third place 
16-pound shot with 
a heave of 41 feet 6 inches, and 


fourth place in the discus throw. He, 


received two medals for these victor- 
ies and was congratulated by Pres- 
ident Moscicki of Poland. He is back 
at the Iliniois school now wrestling 
with his books. 


One cannot help but admire a 
clever answer, even if designed to 
camofiage ignorance. The Arkansas 
Optic says: “This question was asked 
on an examination: “Give for one 
year the number of bales of cotton 
exported from the United States.” 

One student answered: ‘In 1492, 
none.” 

This recalls another clever answer. 

A pupil was asked to name five 
animals that live in the Arctic reg- 
ions. 

After long thought he answered: 
“Three bears and two seals.” 


“Superintendent Forrester, 


An effort is being made to or- 
ganize in New York State a State 
Association of the Deaf. ‘The mas- 
ter-mind the project © is 
Altor Sedlow, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the National Association of the 
Deaf. Mr. Sedlow is a graduate of 
the Ontario School for the Deaf and 
is a man of outstanding ability and 
influence in New York State. 


That was certainly a neat com- 
pliment Mayor La Guardia paid the 
deaf when in welcoming ’the Con- 
vention of the National Association 
of the Deaf to New York City Jast 
summer he said: 

“I do not find it at all difficult, 
nor am I em! ssed to address you 
for tonight I speak to people who 
can understand, thbugh they cannot 
hear, while all dayiI speak to ple 
who ean) hear but cannot. thder= 
stand.’ 


The Companion, the fine paper 
published by the Minnesota School 
for the Deaf, contained in a recent 
issue a long letter written to herffor- 
mer teacher by Vera Gammon, a 
deaf and blind girl educated at that 
school. The letter is a. model of 
not only correct but of graceful, fa- 
cile English that few educated hear- 
ing people could surpass. It is a 
splendid demonstration of jthe pos- 
sibility of a person overcoming even 
the most hopeless-seeming handi- 
caps if she or he has but the will 
and the determination. 


Deaf people who have the ambi- 
tion and will, and, of. course, the 
capability, can secure even lucrative 
“white-collar” positions. The Balti- 
more Ohio Railway Company has an 
efficient claims clerk, a Mr. Miller, 
and in Baltimore the same railroad 
has andther deaf clerk, the N. -Y. 
Central a deaf clerk in its freight 
offices, the Chesapeake Ohio a deaf 
accountant in one of its offices and 
the Southern Washington has a 
deaf man holding a_ responsible 


position in its head offices. And all 
of them are making good. 
The mother of Mr. Duncan 


Boomer, Windham Centre, a former 
pupil of this School, passed away on 
Sept. 27th after a long illn®S:, and 
s interred in the Lyni 
tery on the 30th., Shi 
eight years of age and 
ecteemed and greatly mourned by 
her large circle of relatives and 
friends. We extend our sympathy, 
to Mr. Boomer, whom we remember 
kindly as always a good boy at 
school, and a good man since he left, 
much respected by all his friends. 


Many years ago Miss Anita E. Car- 
ter, a Rochester lady with a mis- 
sionary spirit, went to China and 
opened up a school for deaf children 
in Chefoo, which h: en doing a 
noble work. Therefare now some 
sixty pupils in atten@ance, and she 
has given a normal course of train- 
ing to several native teachers, two 
of whom plan to open up similar 
schools elsewhere. Miss Carter's 
main financial support has been 
provided through the kind offices of 
of the 
Rochester School, who, in addition 
to his own generous donations, has 
collected funds from various other 
sources. He r sent her a 
‘draft for $365. 
changed into $i 
local funds. 


.35 in Chinese 


A large automobile concern in 
Tennessee, had a get together ban- 
quet to all its employees, when 
awards were given for outstanding 
service. The first award went to a 


deaf mechanic, accompanied by the 
written on the com- 


“I am putting on paper the things 
I am telling everyone at this banquet. - 

“You have been selected as the 
outstanding man, in every respect. 
Everyone is loyal and works hard 
for the interests of the Company, 
but some how you seem to have done 
just a little bit more than the rest. 
I want to congratulate and tell you 
the Company is proud of you and 
only wishes there were more than 
one of you.” 


” THE CANADIAN 
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LET US LIVE UP TO IT 
The year 1934 has passed into 
<“that fathomless sea to which all 
life is tributary,” in Mabie's expres- 
sive words, and we have entered 
upon a new year. To cach of our 
readers may it in reality be a New 
Year, not simply another vear. Many 
people may be said to live the same 
old year over again. Each succeed- 
ing year is just one more unit added 
to the sum total of life. The same 
tasks are performed in the same 
spirit, with the same motive; the 
same imperfections of character are 
exhibited, the same failures of con- 
duct occur again. The times may 
change and progress hasten, but if 
we stand still we but live the old year 
_over again. A new year never comes 
to the contented ox, or the content- 
“ed, stagnant man, he simply grows 
old. It is not the lapse of time nor 
the progress of the world, but our 
own progress, which will make 1935 
a new year to us. So let us this year 
try to attain a little nearer to our 
ideals, climb a little farther up the 
mountain heights, look out upon a 
broader horizon, and upward into a 
clearer atmosphere and a brighter 
heaven. Progress and development 
is the great law of life, whether phy- 
sical, mental or spiritual, and only 
when we are acting in obedience to 
this great and beneficent lew can we 
.be truly said to live in the spirit and 
purpose so beautifully expressed by 
Holmes: “Build thee more stately 
mansions, O my soul, as the swift 
seasons roll.” 
\ 


1934 is gone. irrevocably gone, but 
1935 is ours. We naturally wonder 
what the new year will bring us. 
This is a vain speculation. A much 
more vital question, a question whose 
answer we ourselves can largely solve, 
is, what are we going to make of it? 
Life does not come to us in sealed 
packages, ready for use when opened. 
Time is the warp, and our thoughts 
and words and deeds are the woof of 
life, and from these, as the moments 
swiftly fly, we must weave our own 
character and destiny. What shall 
the finished product be? For, “The 
tissues of the life to be we weave in 
patterns all our own, ana in the 
fields destiny we reap as we have 
gown.” , 


Whatever else the new year may 
be, it surely ought to be better than 
the last. With added experience, 
and greater wisdom, and a broader 
outlook, and a deeper insight into the 
true meaning and real purpose of 
life with all its splendid possibilities. 
we can and therefore we should 
make this the best year of our lives 
in joyous devotion to duty, in kindly 
words and deeds, in beneficent arid 
radiant influence. 


Our wish for each and all of our 
readers is that this may be the best 
and happiest year in their lives. It 
may not be the most prosperous— 
this is of small importance; it may 
not be free from sorrow and care— 
but these, if rightly accepted and 
patiently borne, will ennoble our life 
and enrich our character; but. if we 
will have it so, it may be the happiest 


similarly at the great gathe: 
public school teachers in the Belle- 
ville High School and at all other 


“In the gavotte, you have seen our 
children as knights and ladies, and 
truly it is so. Those boys are as 
clean and fine as the knights of old 
and those girls just as diamond- 
fashioned in clearness of mind as 
the famed heroines of story book lore. 
It is a most astonishing fact that all 
our children with ages ranging from 
6 to 19 years have been kept as 
youthful, as straight and as clean as 
the hero children of old.” 

He also highly complimented the 
teachers as to their ability, training 
and devotion to duty, and especially 
ior their splendid cooperation. In 
all his experience in high and pub- 
lic and normal schools, he had 
never seen a staff that excelled the 
staff of the O. S. D. in the spirit of 
cordial coordination of effort and 
mutual helpfulness. 


CHILDHOOD'S BETTER DAY 

In an address she gave recently at 
an educational conference in Wash- 
ington, Mrs. Roosevelt struck the 
key note of the modern conception 
of education—that the child must 
not be subordinate to a rigid, uni- 
form course of instruction, but that 
the course must be adapted to the 
child. She said: 

“Our fundamental conception of 
what we should do for children 
through education has been wrong. 
It ought to be an every day occur- 
rence not to give every child the 
same type of education, but to find 
out as early as we can in their edu- 
cation what it is that every child re- 
sponds to and what lines he should 
follow, and I think then we would 
probably do a much better job than 
we are doing today.” 


Many a child is considered sub- 
normal just because, perhaps, he 
does not respond to our conventional 
and uniform educational yequire- 
ments, yet who may have exception- 
al ability and skill in other direc- 
ions and many a child is,denounced 
as incorrigible because no serious, 
intelligent effort has been made to 
find an avenue of congenial exercise 
bot his special aptitudes and inclina- 
tions 


Our readers will recall the signi- 
icant myth of the giant Procrustus, 
‘ho kept a sort of tourists’ home on 

highway in Greece. He bad but 
one bed for his guests, every one of 
‘whom was made to fit that bed. If 
4 man were too long, enough of his 
legs was cut off, if too short he was 
stretched out with ropes and pulleys, 
to the exact length of the bed, and 
ijortunate indeed was the occasional 
one who naturally just fitted it. 


For too long a sort of Procrustean 
system of education has -prevailed 
even in the most advanced coun- 
tries. There has been one inflexible 
curriculum, one general method of 
instruction, and one final test, to 
which every pupil was expected, was 


form 


One of the glories, perhaps the 
chiefest glory of*present day ideals 


defects, or for its childhood environ- 
ment and training, but all down 
through the ages it has been treated 
as if it were so responsible. Sad and 
pathetic beyond-all power of expres- 
sion is the story of the bitter tragedy 
of defective and deficient childhood; 
but a better day has dawned, the cry 
of the children bas been heard, and 
the inalienable right of every child 
to the best possible care, and deve- 
lopment and opportunity of which 
it is capable, is being universally re- 
cognized and accorded, though we 
have still a long way to go before it 
reaches its full fruition. The great- 
est Friend of children, to whose ex- 
ample and teaching they owe 50 
much, even their approaching eman- 
cipation, once said: “whosoever shall 
offend,” or neglect, “one of these 
little ones, it were better for htm if 
a millstone were hanged about his 
neck and he were drowned in the 
depth of the sea.” If that had in 
every instance been done all down 
through the ages, some good-sized 
reas of the world would now be filled 
to the brim. 


ASSOCIATION MEETING 

The regular monthly meeting of 
the Association of Teachers and In- 
structors of the Ontario School for 
the Deaf was held on the evening of 
Dec. 12, with the President, Miss 
Rierdon, in the chair. 

The sewing room with its lovely 
Yuletide decorations formed a suit- 
able setting for the program which 
was entirely devoted to Christmas. 
The numbers included “Christmas 
Carols” by eight vupils in costume, 
carrying lanterns; “Christmas in 
Song” by Miss Ford; monologue “The 
Angel’s Song” by Miss Sheffield; 
reading “Why the Chimes Rang” by 
Miss Leacock; Christmas Carols,” 
community singing by the Associa- 
tion, led by the Ladies Chorus with 
Mr. Gordon at the piano; reading 
“The Awakening" by Mr. Stratto! 
reading “Is there a Santa Claus’ 
by Miss Panter; reading “I still be- 
lieve in Santa Claus” by Mr. Mc- 
Guire. 

‘The speaker of the evening was 
Mr. George Stewart who gave an 
eloquent address on “Christmas” 
which brought a real Christmas 
message to his hearers. Mr. Holmes 
moved-a vote of appreciation to Mr. 
“Stewart and Miss Van Allen voiced 
the thanks of the Association to the 
other artists of the evening. Appre- 
ciation of the delightful program 
was also voiced by Mr. Holton. 


At the close of the program the 


“Hon. 


A Welfare Club was formed in 
Belleville on Nov. 11th, the object of 
which, as set forth in the constitu- 
tion, is “‘a:-united and honest en- 
deavor toward improving local living 
conditions, by co-operating with the 
municipal authorities, representa- 
tives of the government, relief boards 
and kindred societies to find employ- 
ment for those out of work, to ascer- 
tain needy cases. to bring to the at- 
tention of the puplic the most de- 
eerving instances and the best means 
of assistance, and further to provide 
@ fine spirit of good will.” 

‘The motto is the golden rule, the 
slogan is truth, justice and loyalty, 
the watchword, economy: 

Surely such an organization is 
worthy of warmest commendation. 
Among the honorary members are 
Dr. Faulkner, Minister of 
Health, and Mr. Harold Holton, Ad- 
ministrator of the O. 8. D., who was 
present and expressed hearty appro- 
val of the club and its aims. 


ARITHMETIC PROGRESS 

Progress in arithmetic being made 
by pupils of the O. S. D. since the 
introduction of the new speed shect 
type of practice is shown by the 
following reports from two junior 
rooms. Speed sheet number one, 
(indicated in the report by light face. 
type) consists of 100 addition prob- 
lems involving combinations up to 
ten. Speed sheet number two (indic- 
ated in the report by black faced 
type) consists of 90 questions involv- 
ing all combinations. 

The pupils were given intensive 
five-minute practice every morn- 
ing. The number attempted and 
the number done correctly by each 
were checked over and recorded in 
the form of a fraction. Thus 27,29 
indicates that the pupil tried 29 and 
got 27 correct. The standing of 
each pupil on the first Monday and 
on the following four successive 
rridays is shown. 

‘he total time involved in actuul 
Practice was 4 x 5 x > or 100 minute». 
4t is estimated that adding abil 
ancreased 147 pervent. . 

Records of pupils from the senio. 
school show that equally satisfactor 
progress is being made in the prac 
ace of advanced operations. 1). 
veachers are confident that future 
sraquates from the O.8.D, will |: 
vo more, than hold their own 11 
arithmetic with graduates irom oth: 
schools. 


Miss Nurse's Class 

Nov. 8 - 16 - 23 - 30 Dec. 1» 
3. 31)36 53)54 72/72 80/80 96,00 
¥. 49/54 75,81 96/100 100\100 4: 
B. 94/54 73/74 00)80 91/91 95, 
C. 6/86 90/90 35)38 40}41 40,11 
Aa. 05]05 81;85 100,490 48/50 58,35 
3. 49/01 99/99 taQines aii 
3. 16;T7 50)53 91j53 M249. 582 
5. 64,64 62/75 37\\94 94)95 100|10 
-G. S840 73/73 ¥3|95 40/42 38,10 


4Yjd1 G1j62 62/63. 88,d9 
80/80 79/19 76)77 
‘10\10 47\47 65,67 29,80 
Miss Tetv's Class 
Nov. 8 - 16 - 23'- 30 Dec, 19 
M. C. 46/49 61/66 7676 100|100 98)1UU 
G. O. 46/51 61)63 78/78 81)81 80,80 
BP. ‘L, 41//47 65/65) 80)80 90190 100,100 
J. H, 49/90 61/62, 6zj62 82/83 81,8- 
M. 8, “1/28 41[54 50,50 67/70 81,09 
R. M. 2426 56/56 69,74 75,75 75,0 
G. W. 45/46 70/70 84/84 92)92 100,10 
E. B. 33/34 56.66 58,68 71\74 73,80 
T. G. 33/38 52/52 71/71 90|90 95,96 
S. S. 29/35 .37\40 75|80 85[90 96,97 
K. B. 32/34 48/50 61(64 72:72 80,80 
N. W. 36/48 47/50 78/89 61|65 7880 
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n 
TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


Owing to the recent reorgan- 
ization of the School program 
and the consequent introduction 
of a full time vocational training 
course in the print shop, it has 
been found necessary to make 
more extensive use of the lino- 
type and press machines for 
teaching purposes. In order 
to provide all the boys, specializ- 
ing in the department, with a 
graded course of instruction and 
sufficient hours of practice, part 
of the time heretofore devoted 
to the production of The Cana- 
dian will have to be utilized for 
training purposes. As a result, 
‘he Canadian is being changed 
from semi monthly toe a monthly 
journal of nine issues per annum 
published the first day of each 
month from October to June. 
Subscription rates are being 
lowered from $1.00 to 50 cents 
per year, single copies, 10 cents. 
Present subscribers, at the high- 
er rate, will be given one full 
year's renewal as indicated on 
future address labels. 

The new journal will be more 
largely concerned with matters 
pertaining to the School and its 
graduates and less with matters 
of general newspaper interest. 
The policy of the Editor is to de- 
vote two pages each to activities 
of tie school, the teachers, the 
boys and girls and the graduates. 
Former students are requested 
to send in brief items of interest. 


LOCAL AND GENERAL 


Ti O.S. D. Badminton Club had 
anot very enjoyable evening on” 
Thu. day evening, Nov. 29th. The 
sso ‘ate members had a pleasant 
Um> playing bridge in the sitting 

ti while the badminton enthu- 


staged a number of well-con- 
games on the courts in the as- 
room. Miss Bell and Miss 


Daly vere the hostesses of the even- 
ing and served~a very tasty-lunch. 
ie hich they were tendered a 
lear 


+ vote of appreciation. 
\ 


A visit to the shoeshop at any time 
‘euls a large pile of boots and shoes 
repaired. Most boys and girls 
be adepts at wearing holes in 
¢ toughest leather. The boys 
shop, under Mr. Truman's 
guidance. can sole and 
ise repair a surprising number 
oes in a day, and they do it 
In addition, during the session 
Y make a large number of shoes 
ie pupils, that compare favor- 
4 style and appearance, and are 
ly better in quality than many 
factory made shoes. 


other 
of 
Ww 


Probi: 
Of the 


The Rome Register still addresses 
its exchange copy to “The Canadian 
Mute.” There is no such paper. We 
dropped the word “mute” long ago, 
as our pupils are not mute, our 
school-is not mute, and the school 
paber ‘The Conediany is not mute, 

Says a whole lot of 
in every issue. oS oe 


Many former graduates of this 
School have kindly recollections of 
Mr. A. D. Swanson, and of his wife, 
nee Miss Blanche Henderson. Both 
were clever pupils, highly esteemed 
by their associates. We are glad to 
learn that he is doing well on his 
farm near Okotoks, Alta. Although 
his crop in 1934 was the lightest he 
ever reaped, he has erected a fine 
large new cow barn, fitted with all 
up-to-date equipment. 


The deaf who attended this School 
three or four deé: ago will regret 
to hear of the & of Mibs Isabel 
Walker, for many: years the Matron 
of the Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, as it was then called, who re- 
tired some 31 years ago. She was 
the sister of the late Sir Edmund 
Walker, a lady of fine culture, and 
all who were then in any way con- 
nected with the Institution have re- 
tained kindly and grateful memories 
of the sympathetic and efficient 
Pant, in which she discharged her 

luties. 


Miss Harriet E. Andrews, junior 
supervising teacher of the Rochester 
School, has retired after 28 years 
rvice. On behalf of the pupils in 
the school, one of the pupils paid her 
the following fine tribute—and 
blessed is the teacher of whom such 
S can be truly said: 
he taught her pupils with pa- 
tience, love and gentleness which en- 
couraged them to try to do their best 
in return. Those who were behind 
in their class sought for her aid and 
she gave them more than she realized 
and they soon caught up with their 
class. Now some of them are the 
brighest pupils in our school. This 
school will feel empty without our 
beloved, faithful and kind-hearted 
teacher who taught here for thirty- 
eight years.” 


The editor is in receipt of a long 
and very interesting letter from Miss 
Aida James, formerly of our staff, and 
so well known and so greatly es- 
leemed by the deaf of Ontario. She 
has bought a bungalow in Vancou- 
ver, so we assume she will make it a 
permanent residence, though she is 
planning a trip back east in the near 
iuture. She says her “heart is sore 
at leaving dear old Qntario, where 
the rest of my loved ones and many, 
many good friends are” but the cli- 
mate here is too severe for her 
brother who is in such poor health. 
She gives a glowing, beautifully 
worded description of the magnifi- 
cent scenery in and around Vancou- 
ver, of which we take the liberty of 
giving our readers one choice gem: 

“The scenery is beyond description. 
So many beautiful homes, lovely gar- 
dens, wide boulevards, spacious: parks 
and playgrounds, its broad expanse 
of blue waters tanked by purple 
mountains whose tops are nearly 
always snow crowned; and when 
Old Sol shines on them you see a 
vista of magnificent beauty which 
makes me think of the words of the 
Psalmist, “I to the hills will lift mine 
eyes. 


A SPLENDIDLY STAGED PLAY 

In timely interest of plot, in ap- 
Propriateness of decorations ang 
stage effects, and in cleverness of 
presentation, the play given on 
Wednesday evening, Dec. 19, by the 
O. S. D. Dramatic Club was an out- 
standing achievement and was uni- 
que and especially praiseworthy be- 
cause the play itself was written by 
one of our pupils, Dorothy Ouellette, 
and was worked out and staged by 
the pupils themselves. It was en- 


titled “The Spirit of Christmas,” and 


it-developed to a climax that exem~ 
plified that spirit in a way that 
would bring comfort and happiness 
to multitudes of poor and homeless 


_clothed fro 


The Canadian 


children if practised by alll well-to-do 
people. 


The m 


Club, (Jack © Morrison, to 
8 Co! welcome, and the sea- 
son’s greetings. 
The home of the fe 


and 
Edmour Cloutier,—very cleverly acted 
the part of about every type of child 
found in any school—the super- 
clever pupil, the dunce, up to the 
overgrown, unruly Eddy, whose feet 
were a burden to himself and a worry 
to the teacher. In her arithmetic 
problems she made use of the new 
additive method now employed in our 
School. 

The next scene depicted Santa 
Claus’ workshop, filled with toys and 
playthings of all sorts, the part of 
Santa being splendidly taken by 
Rothan Hawthorne. In his familiar 
costume he entered the shop and 
carefully examined every toy to see 
if was all right, then in came a bevy 
of fairy like elves—Allan Leach, Mary 
Pat Edwards, Bert Pollington, Thel- 
ma Wall, Elwyn Knowles, Shirley 
Wilson, Ronald Hazlitt, Mary Ton- 
kin, Clifford Martin, Patsy Richard- 
son—and engaged in a merry ring- 
around-a-rosy dance, with joyous 
Santa in the centre. Santa then 
filled his big red bag, donned his 
travelling suit assisted by Mrs. 
Santa—Fern Spencer— and away he 
went on his annual .joy-bring 
journey. 

In the third act there were three 
scenes. In the first the, six young 
Hanleys entered the bedroom in ludi- 
crous procession led’ by Eddy in his 
long nightie, limping with a festering 
sore toe. They hung up their stock- 
ins and got into bed, tucked nicely 
in by Mrs. Hanley—Margaret Mc- 
Leod—and were soon asleep. Then 
entered Santa through the fireplace 
and began to fill the stockings, but 
was much disturbed by Eddy’s sten- 
torious snores and maloderous toe. 
While so engaged, the ‘children 
awoke and captured him in the very 
act. He took this unusual experi- 
ence in good part and gathered the 
children around him and told them 
about a family of wealthy children 
who beautifully exemplified the true 
of Christmas. This story was 
delightfully depicted as an interlude 
in the play, which formed the climax. 
On « cold winter morning four child- 
of wealth—Ruth Morton, Helen 


Hawthorne—were shown 
ening their beautiful gifts—coats, 
hats, galoshes, ties, etc. Then Mary, 
the waif—represented by Kathleen 
Hales—cold, hungry, thinly clad, 
was seen coming up the street 
through the fast falling snow. She 
was discovered peeking into this 
home of wealth, and was brought 
into the house, seated at the roaring 
hearth; given food and drink, and 
head to foot in the 
others’ fine gifts, and as she left she 
beautifully expressed her gratitude 


and prayed for the blessing of the* 


Christ on the kind donors. 

. The curtain rolled back again and 
showed Santa still in the act of tell- 
ing the children the pleasing story 
shown in the interlude, and the Han- 
leys were so much impressed with it 
that they handed him their little 
bank, and asked him to use the 
money to buy comforts for other poor 
children. 

Too much praise cannot be given 
to the actors in this well designed 
play, everyone doing his or her part 
most naturally even to the smallest 
detail. The author, Dorothy Ouel- 
lette, most efficiently directed the 
pl and Jack Morrison, Norman 
Sero, William Rule and Wallace 
Sloan were the expert stage man- 
agers. Between the acts the ladies’ 
School choir, with Alec Gordon as 
pianist and director, sang a number 
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of Christmas carols, which added 
greatly to the enjoyment of the audi- 
ence. - 

A tasty lunch was then served by 
the members of the club—the’ pro- 
ducts of the Household Science pupils 
—Dorothy Ouellette and Jack Morri- 
son were led up to the platform by 
Alec Gordon and given an ovation, 
and so ended this delightful even- 
ing’s entertainment. * 


‘ — 
CHRISTMAS ACTIVITIES AT THE 
oO. 8. D. 2 


It has often been said that the 
satisfaction derived from anticipa- 
tion surpasses: that of participation, 
which is true in many cases and un- 
true in many moge, but our pupils 
enjoyed a happy fombination. For 
two on three weekS before itmas 
there is a constant accumulation of 
anticipatory joys that keep all of 
them, but especially the little ones, 
on the tip-toe of excitement. It 
beings in the class-rooms, nearly 
every one of which was.adorned with 
@ great variety of Christmas ra- 
tions, including, in every junior 8 
a nicely decorated Christmas tree, 
and little hands were kept busy 
making all sorts of Christmas favors. 

Then there were letters to write to 
Santa Claus and his proxies, with 
lists of presents wished for, and ask- 
ing to be allowed to go home for the 
vacation. In the rhythm room 
Christmas carols were being prac- 
tised and as a climax came the de- 
lightful Christmas entertainment 
put on by the Dramatic Club. During 
these two or three weeks the very air 
seemed vibrant with the Yuletide 
spirit, and it was ever a delight to 
meet the little tots in halls and 
classrooms with their eager, radiant 
faces. And then, on Dec, 2st, there 
was the joyous homegoing of more 
than half the pupils for whom their 
parents had arranged, about whose 
good times we will no doubt hear 
much in the next issue of The Cana- 
dian. 

Naturally the pupils who did not 
go home were disappointed, but ac- 
cepted their fate in good part, and 
had a really enjoyable*time hevc 
Santa came through the night and 
filled all the stockings hung expec- 
tantly on the beds, and about ten 
o'clock came ‘the great everft of the 

y—the distribution of the presents, 
of which there was ag®enerous sup- 
ply, and in which every pupil shared. 
Then followed the scarcely less lous- 
ed-for Christmas dinner, and how the 
eyes glistened and the faces wreathed 
in.smiles as the pupils’ filed in and 
beheld the array of luscious turkeys, 
done to a turn, and like Bob Crat- 
chitt’s goose, exuding stuffing and.de- 
licious odors from every , opening. 
‘There was a breathless pause as the 
cerver “looking slowly along the 
carving knife, prepared to plunge it 
into the breast, and when he did, 


and when the long-expected gush of 
stuffing_issued oe murmur or 


look of Uelight arosé.all around the 
table", and every iny Tim and 
Bouncing Betty could scarce restrain 
their eager expectancy. And like the 
Cratchitts, by the time the turkey 
was finished the youngest pupils in 
particular “were steeped in sage and 
sonions to the eyebrows,” and scarce 
had room fo¥ the rich’ plum pudding. 
that followed. And another treat 
was in store for them for supper, 
when every pupil was served with a 
large dish of ice cream, generously 
donated by our genial and kind- 
hearted School Physician Dr. Ten- 
nant. 

The rest of the vacation was plea- 
santly spent. There was lots of 
snow for the use of sleds, toboggans 
and skis, and excellent ice on the 
rinks, and good movies down town 
to which most of the pupils went 
several times. 

In addition to the fair-sized trees 
cet up in the classrooms, in decorat- 
ing which the pupils had fun galore, 
there were larger trees in the hall- 


ways of the residences, on the veran- - 


dahs in front of the residences and 
hospital were still larger trees glow- 
ing with strings of vari-colored 
‘lights, and, to crown all, the large 
evergreen tree in the center of the 
front lawn was a beautiful spectacle, 
a centre of admiration for all 
passers-by on the highway, bearing, 
as it did, an unwonted and abundant 
crop of glittering fruits of many 
shapes and hues 
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HERE AND THERE IN SPORT 


‘The Sudbury Wolves captured tho 
junior S. P. A. trophy defeating St. 
Michael’s juniors“in two straight 
games and much to the delight of 
Billy Rule who hails from Sudbury 
district. Billy is an ardent sport fan 
and follows with keen enthusiasm 
the ups and downs of his team. 


seule Dec. 8 in 1934 is a record 
beaten ‘only by that of last year 
when the boys first got out thelr 
blades on Nov. 23. At that, we have 
a better sheet of ice now than we had 
last year at this time when we had a 
great deal of trouble with the south 
east corner. Provided the weather 
holds out there should be a fine 
hockey season. 4 


Something in the say of a record 
was made however. The boys begat. 
to flood on rriday night Dec.7 at 
about 7 o'clock. At 8 o'clock Saturday 
evening they were enjoying their first 
skating. ‘fo obtain a sheet of ice fit 
for skating in exactly 2 hours is a 
record we think will stand for some 
time not only in outdoor rinks but in 
covered naturai-ice 1inks as well. 


We see Bob Thompson's name in 
the line-up of the Galt Terriers, 
senior O. H. A. contestants. From 
private sources we iearn Bob's knee 
is giving him a bii of trouble. Bob 
injured his knee a year ago while 
playing soitoaii ior the O. S. D. 
senior team. 1t received expert med- 
ical attention at the time and we 
trust it will not hinder his play. 


Frank Mair is making a scrap 
book of hockey this winter. He is 
getting his pictures and clippings 
irom any and all payers ne can 
iS hands on ana would gladly Wwel- 
come the sport pase of your pac 
Dan Bostnar stariea out to heip hun 
but now Wan things he would lie 
‘one of his own so he has starivd out 
on his own book. 


In order to create interest for both 
player and spectator voliey vail must 
be played skuiliuly aud systemati- 


cally. ‘ius is the case in any game 
where tnere is no pers contact. 
Hockey, rugoy, lacrosse, soccer at- 


tract the crowa even inough there 
be not much evidence of skill. But 
tHe highugnts, tne Uariis of tennis, 
Voliey bal, badmuion must be pro- 
vided by skillul plays, quick thought, 
fast and accurate recurns. 

“‘kO acquue such skill a great deal 
of pracuce I neeued.” We nave a 
tong scheauwe Ju each of the three 
leagues now béing playea—36 games 
in all. By the Ume the play-olts 
come round the games should be 
well worth watching. 


Pennants and crests 
awarded the, 
an each sport 
at our school. 

There wii be a pen: ” ne 
winners in Junior, Intermediate ana 
Senior Softball, So » Rugby, Vol- 
Jey Ball and Hockey. With each 
Pennant will go a crest on which 
will be printed the names of the 
boys on the winning team. , The 
Pennants will be up for competition 
each year in the case of softball 
twice a year. 

‘The pennants and crests will be 
placed in some. prominent positioa 
in our school. 

The art class are designing the 
pennants and crests and the sewing 
Class are making them in the school 
colours. 

Besides creating an added interest, 
for our boys in sport these p nis” 
and crests should form an ex: 
tecord Of sport in our school. 

x 


are being 
championship _ teams 
jayed during the year 


HOCKEY 
The boys have organized into 
three hockey leagues, Junior, Int 
mediate and Senior. here « 
three teams in each league. 
The teams and boys on each team 
-are as follows: 


ve 


cap), Ansey. B 
J. Perry: ( 5 ney. B. 
Pierce, ‘A. Tomalin, E. Walton B. 
May, L. Bart, C. Knight, L. Fowler, 
G. Marshall, O. Coles. 


MAROONS 
H. Husak (Capt.),” G. Traini, D- 
McKenzie, L. Birdsell, C. Baillie, M. 
Wilson, G. Bilow, T. Blower, F. Mair, 
H. Smith. 


CANADIENS 
W. Kiniski (Capt.), K. Wolfe, H. 
Hemphill, R. Manning, C. Nahrgang, 
D. Bostnari, G. Robertson, A. Smith, 
S. Graziano, B. Grimoldby. 


Intermediate 


PANTHERS 
Cox (Capt.), J. M. 
Melnyk, F. Wilson, W. Nahrgang, 
L. Lomas, M. Tremblay, E. Cust. 


MMILLIONAIRES 
L. Greene (Capt.), M. Geatano, J. 
Love, I. Hilker, S. Donaghy, C. Pos- 
snett, E. Prince, J Bedwell. 


SHEIKS 
J. Major (Capt.), D. Crosby, L. 
Byers, J. Bossence, J. McAnulty, L. 
Patterson, H. Lillie, J. Gagnon. 


Senior 


WOLVES 
B. Rule (Capt.), V. Egginton, J. 
Morrisoh, C. Manty, G. Thorburn, 
G. Harrison, D Compton, E. Meloche, 
B. Hoage. 


BISONS 
C. Haist (Capt), D Storring, H. 
White, R. Hawthorne, D. Rolando, 
N. Sero, L. Bostnari, W. Sloan, J. 
Averall. 


FALCONS 


N. Jasson (Capt.), D. Alexander, 
A. Lavalle, R. Lethbridge, E. Clou- 
ties, J. Kosti, Mr. Cunningham, W. 
Graham, B. Hawthorne. 

In each league a schedule of 15 
games has been drawn up. The 
first and second place teams will 
play-off in the finals. 


HOCKEY 

On Wednesday evening, December 
12, the hockey season opened with 
a bang. The juniors played their 
first league game at 4.30, the Ma 
roons captained by Harry Husak de- 
feating the ‘Senators captained by 
Jimmie Perry 2—0. 

Alter supper the senior league got 
under way wnen Bily xule led his 
Wolves to a i—0 victory over Clif- 
ford Haist’s Bisons. Earl Meloche 
got the lone tally early in the first 
period aiter an end to end rush. 


VOLLEY BALL 

The first half of the schedule in 
volley ball has been finished in all 
tunree leagues, Junior, intermediate 
and Senior. 

‘rne Maples caplained by B. 
Pierce won the nrst half of the 
Junior series. 

in the Intermediate team 2B cap- 
tained py Grant ‘Lhorourn emerged 
on top with 16 points but were 
closely chased py Charlie Possnett’s 
team who finished with 14 points. 

4n the Senior schedule Earl Mel- 
ocne’s team 4B won the first half 
with 16 points Aloert Lavalle's 
team being their closest rivais with 
aU points. 

‘to date the second halves of the 
schedule have not been completed. 

Maples bid fair to take the Junior 
section having 12 points with only 
3 games leit to play. 

in the Intermediate section Char- 
lie Possnett's team and Jack Mc- 
Anulty's are ued with 6 podints 
apiece and 9 games yet to play. 

Only three games of the second 
halt of the senior schedule have been 
played so it is yet too early to make 
any forecast. 


SPENT CHRISTMAS AT HOME 


Following are the names and des- 
tinations of the pupils who spent 
the Christmas Vacation at home: 


Cobourg—Elizabeth Smith. 


Patrick, Mabel Patrick, Ralph Pat- 
rick, Harold Young. 


Milliken—Marion Bennett, Law- 
rence Bennett. : 
Colborne—Jean Parker. 
Oshawa—John Major, 

Perry, Douglas Bright. 
les Sands, 


Jimmy 


Ed- 
mour Cloutier. 
-Kinburn—Bert Styles, 
Styles. 
Kitchener—Margaret Krause, Nel- 
son Wedge, Helen Reble, Betty Ott- 
man. 
Belleville—Norman Clark, 
wood Benn, Donald Moore. 
Omemee—Marjory Reddick. 
Thornhill—Ruth Morton. 
Orangeville—Ruth McKitrick. 
Hillsburg—Donald Cox. 
Morrisburg—Paul Berkely, Dwayne 
Hunter. 
Richmond Hill—Fred Wilson. 
Collingwood—Meretta Clark. 
Carleton Place--Grant Thorburn. 
Belmont—Jean Thompson. 
Keene—Elva Richardson. 
Fergus—Irma Black. 
Elora—Eileen Barber. 


Blanche 


Sher- 


Mimico—Eleanor Flowers. ~ 


Milton—Emest Cust. 

Stouffville—Allan Boadway, Mar- 
jory Hackney. 

Wheatley—Dorothy Crewe. 

Chatham—Loretta Hoy. 

Elmira—Clifford Martin. 

Rideau Ferry—Ethel McLean. 

Ridgeville—Clifford Haist. 

Humberstone—Carl Wolfe. 

Arden—Phyllis Thompson. 

Lowbanks—Shirley Scott. 

Aurora—Albert Sinith. 

Penetanguishene—Joyce Shields. 

Montreal—Helen Hallman, Zelda 
Rosenberg. 

Guelph—Carmen Parolin. 

North Bay—Jack McAnulty. 

‘Tillsonburg—Dorothy Meriai. 

Grimsby—Lillian Gledhill, ~ 

Windsor—Eleanor Caarron, Law- 
rence Charron, Maureen Stewart, 
Douglas Fitter. 

Brantford—Mary Pat 
‘Thomas Blower. 

London—Douglas Compton, 
phen Scott. 

Sudbury—William Rule, Nicholas 
Jasson, Audrey Cleland. 

Fort Frances—William Kiniski. 

Niagara Falls—Ellen Mazzei, Myr- 
tle Duller, Barbara Mollison. 

Port Dathousie—Rothan and Nor- 
mand Hawthorne. 

‘Tamworth—Dalton Storring, Mar- 
ion Storring.” 

Ottawa—Mary Ferguson, Stephen 
Graziano, Charles Graziano, Wanda 
Wozcik, Alfred Tomalin, Harold 
Hemphill, Harold Foster, Lucien 
Bart, Mary Yurek. 

Kingston—John Barton, Raymond 
Cork, Rose Stevenson, Winnie Cres- 
dee. 

Gananoque—Gerald Cassells, Ruby 
Carnall. 

Cornwall—Dora Cayer. 


Toronto—Dorothy Ouellette, Jack 
Morrison, John Walcot, Howard Lil- 
lie, Roy Lethbridge, Margaret Mc- 
Leod, Herbert White, Albert Lavalle, 
Margaret Hagen, James Bedwell, Inez 
Harris, Clitford Baillie, Glen Robert- 
son, Kenneth Ansley, Bruce May, 
Beatrice Paul, Willie Graham, James 
Brown, Johnnie Quinnell, Kathleen 
Bartley, Victor Egginton, Ethel 
Hooey, Jack Hooey, Harold Smith, 
Grace Staples, Vivian Richardson, 
Isobel Richardson, Patsy Richardson, 
Lillian Reed, Opal McDonald, Arthur 
Hazlitt, Ronald Hazlitt, Robert 
Pierce, Thelma Wall, Kenneth Or- 
merod, Shirley Wilson, Donald Don- 
ovan. 

Hamilton—Russell Manning, Char- 
lie Knight, Bert Pollington, Gladys 
Webb, Helen Strabac, George Traini, 
Buster Hoage, Alice Truman, Mary 
Churchill, Edna Donald. «© 


Edwards, 
Ste- 


AS SEEN FROM THE GIRLS’ SIpE_ 
By Dorothy Ouellette 


Helen Hallman got a letter from 
her mother telling her that she may 


Dorothy Ouellette, too, is just as 
excited for she is going to Toronto 
for the first time in nine years, 

‘The girls have their new badmin- 
ton racquets and are learning this 
interesting game under the supervi- 
sion of Miss Reid, our sports tea- 
cher. We Seniors have had so much 
fun lately playing that game and 
we are deeply grateful to our kind 
benefactor, Dr. Amoss, for supplying 
the racquets so soon. 

Margaret Shepherd returned to 
gchool recently. She brings us news 
that perchance Rosina Provinzano, 
our former schoolmate, may return 
after Christmas. 


AS SEEN FROM THE BOYS’ SIDE 
By Jack Morrison 

After being absent for five years, 
Nicholas Jasson has returned to 
school this fall. He recently re- 
cajved a letter from his home in 
Sudbury and it said the opening of 
the deer-hunting season is allowed 
from November 5th to 20th up north. 
His cousin of Hamilton said that 
many hunters from Toronto and 
Hamilton had gone up for hunting 
near Sudbury. Nicholas, himself. is 
very much interested in hunting deer 
and bears. 

Several cars loaded with dead deer 
are sometimes seen passing this 
echool. We are interested in viewing 
this novel sight. 

Lee Bostnari received some bad 
news from home stating that his 
brother, George, who was formerly 
2 student here, had three of his fin- 
gers crushed while working and they 
required to have three stitches. 
They are not so bad. Also he had 
lost one of his friends who fell head- 
first from the ladder on the cement 
while painting. His crushed skull 
caused his death later. 

Donald Cox, a pupil of this School, 
met with a motor accident last sum- 
mer, which paralyzed his right hand. 
He was sent to Toronto to see a doc- 
tor, who fixed it up properly and 
kept it heavily bandaged for a long 
time. The other day he went back 
to have the bandage removed, and he 
can now use his hand all richt, 
though it is somewhat disfigured. 

Death claimed the beloved mother 
of Ian Simpson, a former stucent 
here, who passed away peacefully at 
an Ottawa hospital on Monday, 
November 27th. She had been 
cuffering with cancer for many 
years. Ian was called home in 
November, 1929 following the ser:ous 
ilness of his mother. Ian surely 
misses his mother for she-had Leen 
very good to him. We extend our 
deepest sympathies to him and his 
family. Ian made his last visi" to 
this school on Thanksgiving Day, 
stating that his mother was mich _ 
better. ‘ 

The boards for the rinks of both 
the boys and girls have been put up. 
We started to flood both them on 
Friday, December 7th, forthe ‘irs! 
time this season after cold” wea‘ he: 
had come. The ice at both rinks is 
excellent and we are so glad that we 
are able to skate and play hockey 
well. The hockey teams will not 
play a real game till after New 
Year's as it won't be very long be/ore 
we go home for Christmas. 

Robert Thompson, one of the most 
Popular students who finished the 
school last June, is reported to have 
secured a position in a print slop 
at Galt. 

The ice at the Bay of Quinte was 
frozen over seven inhes thick by Dec. 
11, It was as smooth as glass. We 
would like very much to skate there 
but it is not strong enough to be safe 
for us to skate. We may be allowed to 
skate there when the ice is increased 
to.several more inches. 

Mr. Blanchard. our agriculture 
teacher has put ten pots of yellow 
and white Narcissi bulbs on a shelf 
near the windows of the print shop. 
They are kept warm during cold 
weather. 


Pupils’ Locais 


Written before December 15, 1934 


JUNIOR CLASSES 


1 got a letter on Saturday. I shall 
go home Dec. 21. —Gerald Cassell. 


1 saw the boys play. with a big 
. ball. I like to play ball too. 
= t) —Heward 


J got 100 out of 100 in my speed 


: test Inst Friday. I shall have Sheet 
Mary Yurek. 


2 next week: 


on Dec. 21 Paul's father will come 
and take Paul and me-home on the 
train. —Dwayne Hunter. 


‘would like to have my brother 
come to take.me home for Christ- 
mas. Archie Ring. 


Phyllis Thompson mended a stock- 
in for me. I said, “Thank you,” to 
her. coe ‘ 


I get funny papers from my 
mother every week. I like to look 
at them. —Raymond Burrows. 


I got a letter from mother to-day. 
I shall go home for Christmas. I 
shall have a nice Christmas tree at 
home. —Eileen Barber. 


J.made an aeroplane. I did not 
throw it because I did not want to 
break it. I put it on a window sill. 

—Roy Godden. 


We had art yesterday afternoon. 
We drew Christmas wreaths. We 
shall paint them next week. 

—John Barton. 


I have some new slippers and 
overshoes and stockings. My mother 
sent them to me. 

—Robert Cheeseman. 


Last night Eleanor asked me_to 
wave her hair. I did so. She 
thanked me. Her hair looked nice. 

- —Vetta Shepley. 


week the big boys got the 
dy for ‘winter. It snowed a 


tink 


little last night. It is gone now. 
We are sorry. —Carder Wilson. 

My mother sent me some new 
mitts and gloves. They have fur on 
them They fit me. They are nice 
and warm, —Maureen: Stewart. 


1\ent to the movies last Saturday 
1gon. A man gave me an aero- 


plane at the show. I saw hockey 
skatv in a store window. 
—Allen Boadway. 
La Saturday I got letters from 
Paulie and Jerry. Jerry told me 
that he will tap dance at her school 
conce t on Dec. 6. She will wear a 
prett dress, —Opal MacDonald. 
He old Coomber told me that he 
will ave a birthday to-morrow. I 
told uim that I shall spank him. 
He sid, “All right". Perhaps he will 
Bel a vox. —Johnny Quinnell. 


Saturday I got a letter, two 
and pieces .of gum from my 
and father. I was very glad. 
d my box with Lawrence. 
—Eleanor Charron. 


big boys went to the show last 
ay afternoon. Some of us 
football. The score was @ 
was 3 to 3. 
—Raymond Cork. 


La Thursday I fell downstairs 
and: rt myself. I went to the hos- 
Pui ecause I had a very sore knee. 
My ice was red. I was lame. Miss 
Fitzy sald put a bandage on my 
knee. It is better now. 

—Lucille Bourdeau. 

One day Miss Tett brought her 

Uppy to school. Tts name is Boots. 
t is black and white. It has four 
White feet. We played tag with it. 
te Wouged its tail because it lked 


We had lots of fun. 
—Phyllis Thompson. 


‘de some beads of macaroni in 
‘U room. I painted them red, 
and yellow. They are pretty. 
ene to Art every Wednesday 
ternioon. We like it very much. 
ip Cider gave me ten cents. I gave 
to Miss Tett. She will keep it for 
me. Perhaps some day we shall 
—Glen Wilson. 


I 
the 
gree; 
We 


80 to the movies. 


I got @ post card from 
and a letter from Mrs. Wile, 
Mother told me Mrs. Wilson sent 
some mitts to her. I shall have them 
at Christmas:, —Kathleen Bartley. 


I got a letter from my mother. 
is going to send me a new cap aad 
8 pair of breeches. James Clelland. 
My daddy brought me some rub- 

bers and slippers last Sai a 
—Ralph Patrick. 


Last Wednesday mo 
went to Belleville. I Douahte os 
chocolates and a box of Grape nuts 
in a store. The Grape nuts cost 15 
cents and the chocolates cost 10 
cents. —Gordon Owen. 


Last Wednesday we went to Belle- 
ville. I bought a watch in the Wool- 
roe store. It is red and silver. I 

on my arm. I show 
Miss Ford and Miss Nurser Ke 
Sack Hooey. 

We went down town with ae 
Tett.’ We saw many toys. I bought 
some peanut butter in the Eaton 
store. It cost 15 cents. I bought 
an ice cream cone at the Kresge 
store. It cost 5 cents. We had a 
good time. —Shirley Scott. 


On November 27 we went to the 
bake-shop. We saw Mr. Gilbert 
and three big boys mixing bread. 
After dinner we saw them making 
the loaves of bread. We looked in 
the bic oven. We smelled the bread. 
We tacted some yeast. We did not 
like it. —Glen Wilson. 


Last Saturday I went to Donald 
Moore's home. His father and 
mother were very kind to me. I 
went to the movies. Then I saw 
the stores. Mr. Moore cave me two 
games. I came back to school on 
Sunday afternoon. I had a_ very 
Rood time. —Helen Reble. 


The little girls in Miss Heele’s 
ees are all very proud of their new 
shoes. 


Blanche Stvles enjoys the pavers 
and candy she receives each week 
from home. 


Thelma Wall is writing verv nice- 
ly for the length of time she has 
been to school. 


Randall Clarke receives manv nice 
letters from his friend Mrs. Bell in 
Cookstown. 


Douglas Fitter receives funny 
papers every week and is always 
delighted with them. 


Jean Rawn’s mother sent her a 
pretty new brown dress last weel. 
Jean was much pleased. 


Audrey Cleland enjoys thé papers, 
books and candies she receives quite 
often in the mail. 


Bert Pollington gets a dime from 
home every week with which he 
usually buys corn flakes or catsup. 


Mary Pat Edwards is a very lucky 
little girl. She gets a card or par- 
cel from home every day. 


Helen Cope, who came, to. school 
late this fall,"is trying very hard to 
catch up to the others in her class. 


Gilbert Marshall was very proud 
of himself when he completed Group 
1 of the Arithmetic test, the first in 
his class. 


Many of the small boysywere de- 
lighted with the cowboy hats which 
the manager of the Capital Theatre 
gave away last Saturday. 


Julius Wigodny was very, happy 
to receive a box from his mgther in 
Toronto. He gets -new clothes. 
oranges, bananas and candy. 


The boys and girls in Miss Van 
Allen’s class would all like to re- 


ceive surprises in the mail oc- 
casionally. 
Norman Clarke's mother and 


auntie came to see him on Monday 
‘and brought him some candy. Nor- 
man was a very happy boy. 
Tonkin and Shir- 
ley Wilson are very industrious little 
girls. They like.to knit or crochet 
as soon as they finish their school 
work. 


Margaret Mary 


VOCATIONAL 


A few weeks ago the boys wi 
work on the farm broke up the ald 
floor in the hen\house. We helped 
Mr, O'Hara and Mr. Blanchard make 
® new cement floor there. 

—William Graham. 


Last Friday morning Cliford Haist 
and I went to the carpenter shop and 
made a grain spouting rack for Mr. 
Blanchard. We shall use it to test the 
feeds before they are planted next 
spring. —Earl Meloche 


Mr, Blanchard took the farm boys 
downstairs to the. science room. 
He gave us some bulbs, daffodils, 
tulips, etc. We learned how to plant 
them. We put some soil into a pot, 
then we pit in the daffodil bulbs. 
Then we put some more soil on them: 
After that we put some water on the 
soil. We put the pots under the desk 
in the dark. —Earl Prince. 


Mr. Blanchard teaches the boys 
Agriculture. He taught us about 
hens. We know some kinds of hens. 
He taught us how to feed them and 
take care of them. We sweep the 
floor in the hen house and put clean 
straw on the floor. He also taught 
us how to plant bulbs. I planted 
some bulbs in a pot. My bulbs are 
called “City of Haarh”. I was glad 
to plant them. I shall know how 
to plant bulbs next summer. I shall 
help mother to plant her bulbs. 

* —Fred Wilson. 


I am making something in the 
carpenter sbop for a present for 
Christmas for my parents. It is not 
finished yet. I shall paint it and 
it will look more beautiful, I think. 
I am afraid to put the name of it in 
The Canadian because mother will 
get the paper and would know what 
Iam making. I do not want her to 
read what I am making in The 
Canadian because I want to sur- 
price her. —aAlbert Lavalle. 


I have been going to the art-room 
to make my pennant, “O.S.D., Belle- 
ville.” ‘I expect that it will be com- 
pleted before Christmas. —W. Sloan 


Daro Cayer, Rita Lucier and I go to 
the Household Science-Room every 
afternoon. We are learning to cook. 
We learn to make many things there. 
Yesterday we learned how to make 
in cake. Miss Daly allowed us to 
take it into the dining-room for sup- 
rer. It was very good. The girls en- 
joyed eating it. —tila Murphy. 


I have worked in the barber shop 
for two months. I can cut the boys’ 
hair very well. I began to learn to 
cut the girls’ hair twice a week last 
month. Now I can do,them well too. 
I am still learning how to sharpen 
« razor and shave tho boys’ faces. 
I like this trade best. My barber in- 
tructor's name is Mr. Stark. He 
teaches me everything in the barber 
shop very well. —Jofire Averall. 


This year I started to learn in the 
print shop. I studied about the 
letters in the cases and I remember 
them. Mr. Morrison taught me how 
to set in the lower-case. I can do 
well. I set the ‘Christmas cards to 
send to my relatives and friends. 

--Grant Thorburn. 


We are setting up some Christ- 
mas cards in thefPrint shop this 
week. From now on “The Canadian” 
will only be published once a month, 
where before, we printed it every two. 
weeks. We have many different jobs 
in the print shop and there is always 
2 change which makes it almost a 
novelty to work there. 

‘We never have a dull time unless 
we make a mistake and don’t find 
it eut until after the form is on the 
press. Then that takes the joy out of 
life. —Harold Young. 


I have been working in the-print 
shop taking special linotype work 
daily since last fall. We have two 
other boys learning vo operate the 
linotype. We have a new magazine 
of 742 point Ionic for the machine. 
We are now setting pages one and 
and eight in 9 pt. on a 10-pt. slug 
and the rest in 744 pt. on a 8 pt. slug. 
‘Though the machine is second-hand 
it runs pretty good, but gives con- 
siderable trouble sometimes. 

—Jack Morrison. 


will sandpaper it aad sk:e it up. 


make all the scribblers for the 
school besides cutting many dif-‘ 
ferent kinds and sizes of stock. 
—John Major. 


This is my second term in the 
print shop. I have learned about 
the type case and can set type by 
hand very well, but this year we do 
not set the Canadian by hand but 
on the linotype. —Russell Manning. 


I am making a telephone-table in 
manual training. I am squaring up 
the top rails and legs. 
be mortised together. “I 
the table for my mother fand father. 

—Harry Husak. ¢ 


I am making a paper 
drew the pattern on papi 
drew it on a piece of gum wood. 
Gumwood grows in the Southern 
United States. It is a reddish color. 

—Harold Smith. 


I am making a book rack. It is 
chestnut. I have to glue it up and 
then sandpaper it. —Gerald Bilow. 


I have learned how to make a 
square, 2 rectangle, a hexagon and 
an octagon in the Manual Training 
shop. —Frank Mair. 


I have made a flower stand. It is 
made of white pine. It is 1514 in- 
ches high. The top has cizht sides. 
It is an octagon. —Den Bostnari. 


I saw this in a book: Douglas 
fir has the following common name 
—British Columbia fir, red fir, yellow 
fir, Douglas spruce, Ovezon pine and 
Oregon sprucé. —Glen Roberton. 


I work in the manual training 
chop. I made a flower stand. It is 
white pine. Mr. Lally’s clacs came 
to our shop. They looked at the 
flower stand. —wWilliam Kiniski. 


I have made a table tray in the 
manual training shop. It is chect- 
nut. The grain in chestnut is very 
pretty. I shall stain my tray with 
brown stain. I shall buy two handles 
for it in Belleville. m 
cnother flower stand: 


It is : 
a Sephen Craclano, 


I am making @ telerhone table. 
It is chestnut. The top rails and 
legs will ke mortised together. There 
is one shelf. The mortise and ten- 
non joints are hard to make. I 


‘Then I.shall stain it. 7 
pretty when it is finished. 
—Charles Knisi 


will Ig 


Ruth McKitrick wove f for 
hércelf and is now ae for 


Miss Nurse. 


Zelda Rosenberg is weav ma- 
terial to make a hat for herself. 


Betty Ottman, Dora Cayer. Rita 
Lucier and Ila Murphy are making 


Christmas cakes. 


Betty Ottman is very popular at 
her table for she often takes in a 
sample of cake or some cookie: 


Wego to the sewing-room every 
afternoon. Miss Conover teaches us 
how to make clothes for ourselves. 
We are learning to make slips nx 
The ‘teachers bought the cloth. Thea 
we cut out the slips. We will make 
slips for the teachers when we have 
finished making our slips. We shall 
make the slips for the teachers 
because they bought the cloth for us. 

—k. Darling 


‘The sewing classes have been mak- 
ing some very pretty things’ since 
school opened. I am sure you would 
agree with me if you could see the 
attractive display of articles which 
have ‘been made for our small ba- 
zaar. Isn't it splenaid to be, able to 
make things that will sell and that 
people are eager to buy? There are 
some very pretty purses of various 
sizes and colors, neeaie books shaped 
like old-fashioned ladies, cushions, 
flowers, coal-mitts, dolls’ hats, laun- 
dry bags with ducks’ heads and 
many other nice and useful articles. 

—Margaret McLeod. 
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‘1WO INTERESTING AD- 
B DRESSES 
Following are the addresses 


given by Mr. Clare and Mr. 


Vaughan at the November of the 
Association, held over from the 
last issue: . 
Mr. Clare gave an interesting 
account of his experiences last 
~ year at thé Peterborough Normal 
School, where he took his second 
year normal course as required 
by the regulations of the De- 
partment of Education, but now 
withdrawn. As it was the first 
-time this course had been taken 
up, there was considerable delay 
in getting the work well under 
way, Which was somewhat of a 
handicap, as the course was a 
very heavy one. In addition to 
the reguiar subjects taken, there 
were special ones. which entitled 
the student to an elementary 
certificate. Each student had to 
take two 5) one of which 
must be ‘it, the other being each 
studént’s © 


of the fo.l usic, agricul- 
ture and ho: ulture, physical 
training, mar taining and 
househol 4 we. The Art 
course Wis @ \e.) heavy one, on 
which the enis had to try 
five final exoxs 
On th 
Eng) Liter: 


Bookk 
six-moti 


g. ‘The latter was a 
tas’ course given instead 


of writing. ‘ihe English corres- 
ponded vo that second 
year university course, there 


being fcurteen books on the 
course, four of which were 
Shakespearean plays. There 
were also three books in the 
Composition course. Most of 
the reading had to be done by 
students. themselves outside 
school hours. The History, also, 
corresponded to that of the 
second year University course. 
It comprised the history of 
Modern Europe from 1400 to the 
present time. Students taking 


up the B. A. course at Queen's _ 


Univesity would receive credit 
for the English and History 
courses, but at, Toronto, Univer- 
sity they would\have to try the 
spring examination in order to 
gain credits. 

The practice teaching during 
the session was indeed interest- 
ing. The students were divided 
into groups of twos, and every 
third week each student joined 
another group. Sometimes they 
joined fist students. That 
was interesting because they 
saw tnem meet their difficulties 
and endeavor to overcome them. 

In the regular lectures given 
by the professors. they were dis- 
appoivted that very little time 
was given for discussions, to 
which they had all looked for- 
ward as a heiptul feature of the 
course. 


ourse, Which was 
nice, Was quite ex- 
pe, and in this 
guile, thorough course 


his optic 


indeed a busy 
y beneficial. 
oN 


en gave an in- 


Wood». o: 
Woody or! 
of the olde 
@ major occup: 5 
We hope that every boy will 


ng for the Boy 
he said, is one 


be the head of a family and 
home. In this capacity he will 
have a home, and some part of 
a factory or office to take care 
of. He will have furniture to 
assist in choosing and many 
odd jobs to do about the home. 
To do this he will need to know 
something about wood and wood- 
working tools and will do it bet- 
ter if he has had some training 
along this line. The boy at the 
O. S. D. is given this training 
upstairs by Mr Stratton the 
manual training instructor. He 
was quite sure the boy will find 
this training valuable in after 
life. 

The boy who wishes to spe- 
cialize in wood-work comes 
down stairs in the wood shop and 
is taken in hand by Mr. O'Hara 
and Mr. Vaughan. In making a 
survey of some of the wood- 
working shops in Toronto, Mr. 
Vaughan found that the Em- 
ployer wants a boy well trained 
in the use of the hand tools, also 
familiar with and skilled in the 
use of the common power ma- 
chines. The boy must learn to 
sharpen the tools and machines 
and make them do what he 
wants them to. : 

Mr. Vaughan thinks -the boy 
needs a general woodworking 
course for after he has learned 
the foundation and skill he can 
easily specialize to fill the job 
he finds open. Most shops have 
their own particular methods so 
the boy will adapt himself to 
suit their needs. While he is 
in the woodshop learning to use 
the tools and machines he will 
also be learning to make a!l types 
of furniture and take a course in 
building construction. 

Correlated with the woodwork- 
ing course the boy wil take a 
course in shop draughting and 
blue print reading. The boy 
needs this to thoroughly under- 
stand the drawings necessary 
for making a project. 

We also have a_vorational 
guidance group. In looking 
through some papers he came 
across a definition of vocational 
guidance by Dr. John Brewer. 

“Vocational guidance is a sys- 
tematic effort based on a thor- 
ough knowledge of the occupa- 
tion, a personal acquaintance 
and study of the individual to 
inform, advise. or co-operate 
with a person in choosing, pre- 
paring for, entering upon or 
making progress in his occupa- 
tion.” i 

To accomplish this we give 
this group a short course to‘ try 
and give:them a bird’s eye view 
of the trade. While they are 
doing their part we keep a close 
record of all their ways and ac- 
tions, so as to assist in guiding 
the boy into a job which he can 
do and will like to do. 


PITY THE POOR BARBARA 
ANNS. 

A school exchange contains 
the detailed story of the school 
experiences of a girl named Bar- 
bara Ann. She was a girl men- 
tally somewhat retarded, yet 
capable of covering the school 
course with reasonable success 
under intelligent guidance. She 
entered school as a happy, at- 
tractive child, was put in a 
class of very bright children, the 
forcing process was applied at 
school and home, and in a few 


years she became. an irritable, 
unhappy girl, defiant of her 
parents who daily nagged her for 
her inability to keep up with her _ 
clever brother, whom she came 
to hate because she was con- 
stantly contrasted with him. She 
was the pitiable victim of a’ 
wrong system which ignored 
mental inequalities and differing 
aptitudes. 

There is no form ‘of torture, 
not. even physical abuse, that 
surpasses that inflicted on. a 
child of somewhat , retarded 
mentality yet not really dull, 
who is daily bullied’ and jeered 
at and called hard names both 
at home and at school, and made 
the butt of the teacher’s dis- 
paragement and, because of this, 
of the pupils’ ridicule, because 
she is unable to keep up with the 
brighter pupils of the class, yet 
is doing the very best she can. 

The article concludes as fol- 
lows: : 

“Barbara Ann, uniortunate- 
jy, is a picture typical of hund- 
reds, even thousands, of similar 
children who are seen daily by 
teacher and school psychouogist. 
It is, tnerefore, enturely approp- 
riate to ask’ wnetner such trage- 
qies, or near-tragedies, can 
be prevented. '1:he answer is de- 
finitely, yes. rrevention lies, 
first, m a proper adjustment ot 
tne school's curriculum to the 
child’s mentai Jevel and rate ox 
development, Seconaly, tnere 
must pe a recognition, and ac- 
ceptance, on tne part of pareits 
ol a chila’s mutations, and an 
adjustment o: their amouitions 
for tne cnmid in une witn tnese 
Aumitations. ’ 

“In an educational program 
seriously devoted to tne mental 
hygiene aspects of child life, the 
materials ot tne curriculum 
must be equated to tne mental 
jJevel of the child. But tne 
senoois, instead of adjusting we 
curriculum to the cniid’s menvat 
level and rate of development, 
have been engrossed witn sucn 
problems as grade ciassincations, 
marks, yearly promouon, and 
segregation according to aoility. 
‘,uere 1s 1 reality, nowever, omy 
one criterion of educauonal 
progress and that is whetner a 
child 1s working up to his capaci- 
vy and opportunity. With unis 
criterion as a goal, all otner art- 
aiciaihes of eiciency commonly 
indulged in py scnool aamunis- 
Wators can be dispensed with. 
When scnools begin to devote 
jess attenuon to systematizanion 
and standardization and pegin 
to buud an eaucational program 
around tne psycnologica: nature 
01 tne chud, tnere will oe iewer 


cnuaren lke Barbara Ann.” » 
f 


A HIKE TO 1HE WOODS 

It was on the afternoon of 
October the sixteenth, when we 
first heard the joyous news. We, 
the two Senior teams, were play- 
ing a game of basketball for tne 
final play-off, when Miss Reid, 
our sports teacher, seeing that 
both teams were using all ther 
energy in the struggle for vic- 
tory, thought that a hike to the 
woods would be a most desery- 


.ing reward to. all. the players. 


The usual banquet had previous- 
ly been given only to the win- 
ners, and Miss Reid wanted 
both teams to share the plegsure. 

Plans were begun immediately 


and it was finally decided that 
we should go the following day — 
after school. 4 

The next afternoon brought 
forth perfect conditions for a | 
hike. The weather was ideal, 
everything a hiker could ask for, 
clear, sunny ‘skies, a cool wind, 
and the odour of the Autumn 
around us, We started out, lunch 
and all, across the school farm. 
I was very much excited about 
going, as it was the first time I 
had ever had an: opportunity to 
go. We ran over hill and dale, 
across the countless fields, now 
barren since harvest had been 
gathered. I found many ques- 
tions to ask about the Interest- 
ing things that came in sight. 
On and on we walked, the woods 
ever ahead of us; we crawled, 
squeezed and jumped--under, 
between and over the fences,that 
blocked our way When once we 
reached the orchard, quite a 
time elasped before we could be 
prevailed on to leave—forbidden 
fruit. It was the first time in 
many years that I had climbed 
a tree, and, at first I was rather 
wobbly; but a large delicious 
apple was hanging on the top- 
most branches, and that was my 
goal. How I came down, I never 
knew, but I know that that apple 
was in my pocket and that was 
all-I cared. 

After more tramping we 
reached the woods, and there, 
tired and hungry, we sat down 
to eat. After allowing us to rest 
a little, Nature decided that it 
was about time we were on our 
way home, so she sent down a 
warning in the form of a few 
drops of rain. That was enough 
to send us off and we ran with 
all our might to the road. I had 
the misfortune to hurt my leg 
then and had to limp all the way, 
but that didn’t prevent me from 
drinking in all the beauty 
around me. 

The homeward journey was 
by way of the highroad. It was 
very dark, but we were not 
afraid, instead, we laughed and 
talked on our way and betore 
we knew it, the school buildings 
Joomed up in front of us, and we 
knew we were safe. 


Dorothy Ouellette 


It would seem to be the 1- 
vious patriotic duty of evry 
Ccnadian to include at least ‘ne 
Canadian Magazine in his 
periodical subscriptions ~ nd 
there are several excellent ©1¢s 
from which to choose. Qnv of 
the best of:these, and unidy: in 
its purpose and sphere, is Wrld 
Wide, published in Montreal by 
John Dougall and Son. ‘his 
fine journal consists of a we sly 
symposium of articles selected 
from the leading periodicals of 
the world, and .includes ‘he 
whole field of human interes\s 
political, social, religious,, liter- 
ary, educational, scientific 
artistic, the urticles selecied 
being such as have a_ special 
appeal to Canadians. Its out- 
standing purpose, very success- 
fully accomplished, is to keep its 
readers conversant with the 
latest developments in world- 
wide conditions, and in every 
sphere of human thought and 
activity. We get more pleasure 
and instruction from World 
Wide than from any other pe- 
riodical. 
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MUSIC APPRECIATION 


I have chosen the above heading 
for the title of some rambling re- 
marks. concerning my work in the 
Rhythm Department of this school 
tecause I believe it is a better general 
title for all the subdivisions of the 
work we cover under the incomplete 
term ‘Rhythm Work’. The enjoy- 
ment of music includes a sympathetic 
appreciation of pitch, tune, time, 
tempo, accent, rhythm, volume, 
mood, and possibly other items. 
‘Since deaf children are capable )of 
appreciating most if not all of the 
avove items, we believe the title “Mu- 
sic Appreciation” comprehends our 
work better than “Rhythm Work.” 

ignatius Bjorlee, the superinten- 
dent ‘oi the Maryiand State School 
iov,the Deaf, in his article on the orl- 
gin\and Development of Rhythmic 
raining which he gave at the con- 
vention in ‘frenton, N. J. said: “Ihe 
pio period is not a ume for rigid 
qciphue and eternal hammering at 
speech correcuon ~ - Let the 
group take the same aspect as is the 
cuwe'when @ dozen or amore hearing 
chuaren gather uround an instru- 
ut ana sing, just ior the love of 

‘snis is precisely the atctuae 

ssume at the U.S. D. Unless 


we 
We have an atmosphere of nappiness 
ana a certain amount of relaxaiion 


om the tense rigidity of discipline 
i (ne pifino period, the results are 
uy or entirely nul. i < 
When a class Comes in, 1 tind my 
sel seusitave to the" pupils’ atutuae. 
4... 48 NOL as recepuive as it snould 
ve 1 ake & imuiule or two chacung 
win them. By doing that 1 want 
ni to Know that 4 am mucrested an 
mi and ther ‘doings’ and tnat 
axes nem incevested in me, and 
Ui. 48 Une Moment to suggest, “Well, 
acc. sing Something." With the in- 
culate classes, Whose repertor 
oO: songs 18 larger than that of the 
hor Classes, 4 Uy not to lorce my 
nes on them put ask which ones 
would like to sing, and so we get 
precuce and increase their interest 
M1 inging by using their favourites. 
1 vuntea to ve sure that my senior 
Uso Was nding the work iteres~ 
one aay, We nad a question- 
au + “ivume three of your Lavourite 
40); Nume tnree songs you dishKk 
4 ony, and tell why; name some 
you would like to learn.” “Lhe 
Ye ut Was an eye-opener to say tne 
ne new ones tney wanied to 
4 Were just What nearing chud- 
te, would choose. 
1 pioviem of having an atinos- 
© 01 happiness ana interest In 
unlor Classes 15, OL Course, SOME 
Giuetent and in many cues 
2. 4 Wonder how many teacners 


jound that: a ciass of small 
suen, each one provided with 
vay of rhythm sucks, nave 


sorined those common wooden 

inio head scratchers, knitung 
ues, wack Scratchers, swords, 
» Wohns, bows and a ana 
Hess KAOWS What else, One day, 
& .oW Weens ugo, We noticed LWo oF 
Woe Ghudren precenaing to play 
with the sticks we had Just 
ui" ned hanging around, so we de- 
“4 thac we could jearn 24 ume 
as easly, and :ar more iceres~ 
Muoly, by PLeLenqung Wal OUF SLICK 
Were Violins than py just clicking 
together. We haa so much fun 
Unis, that they wanted 44 ime 
H Une violins, too. Sume o, them 
(oa us that at home suacone played 
\he Viol, so, you see, We were being: 
© grown up when we played our 
us’. And so in the above -and 
Oiler ways we endeavour to foster or 
create aa atmosphere of joy in the 
Piano period, since tis is so neces- 
“ily in order to get any results. 


oT see aE ANATTS 


‘The aims of music appreciation are 
varied. One of the main objects is 
to help these handicapped’ children 
to be more like their hearing broth- 
ers and sisters, to help them to fit in 
socially with the hearing world and 
to give them the joy of music which 
the hearing world has. All normi 
hearing people enjoy mus in som 
form. Some prefer cl *music;] 
some prefer jazz; the rhythm of one 
piece is pleasing; the tune of another 
is pleasing; the tempo of one piece 
awakens the interest and the mood 
of another catches the fancy. A 
totally deaf child (and there is not 
a large percentage of these) would 
not enjoy the piece with the pretty 
tune but could enjoy the pieces with 
the other features of interest. So, 
ince even the totally deaf child can 
appreciate much in music, it is con- 
sidered an important study in the 
school curriculum: and having dis- 
covered the joy to be had from music, 
the deaf child becomes in this res- 
pect just like his hearing brothers 
and sisters, ~ 


in the study of music appreciation, 
tne raythm of the music is impor- 
tant. Alter taking rhythmic move- 
ments such as marching, skipping 
and all kinds of dancing, we find that 
our pupils carry themselves much 
wetter than heretofore. Thus we see 
anotner of our important aims ex- 
emplitied—the aim to get away from 
\nat distressingly apparent ‘deaf 
walk.’ So many citizens of Belle- 
ville have commented on the fact 
that our pupils walk so much better 
since the inuoduction of rhythm 
work in our course, that we feel at 
least one of our aims has been fulfill- 
ed. One of our recent graduates 
wrote to us and said how much he 
appreciated the work he had taken 
at the O. S. D. in rhythm. At a party 
he attended recently, he amazed all 
tus hearing companions by his poise 
and grace in his ballroom dancing. 


Another important aim in the 
study of music appreciation is the 
umprovement in speech which it 
gives. rrom the study of pitch, ac- 
cent and volume we aim to get more 
mowing, tiuent speech. Naturally 
some pupils tind it harder to speak 
than otners, so from those who have 
naturally good voices we expect and 
demand more results than trom those 
who have detective speech. Even 
tnose who have poor or ‘even uni 
ieuigible speech enjoy ‘singi 
around the piano. I often wonder 
why tney enjoy singing when they 
appareauy know wnat their vore 
fie not in the same class as those of 
tne olner pupils. However, thes is 
suit tne rnychm of- the song, and 
there 1s stil the tempo, and the mood 
expressed py the words to enjoy. And 
so even it there be avsolutely no im- 
provement in Huency or intelligibility 
ox the speech of the pupils, we still 
aim high because they enjoy it and 
the others do improve. 

By getting difierences in pitch on 
single vowels at Hirst, we aim later to 
get iiffecuion in Woras anu sencences, 
anu by accustoming the pupils to tne 
grouping of Words in nuizery rhfmes 
and songs, We wim Lo gel # More nac~ 
urai phrasing in their conversational 
speech. By atuning ourselves to ine 
mood of dilterent songs we learn to 
speak quickly when chvertul and 
happy, and slowly and sortly when 
sad. ‘The speech of beginning child- 
ren is apt to be slow und ploddy. 
With the study of music we aim to 
overcome this by stressing the flow 
or music. 

While speaking of the flow of lang~ 
uage, let me say that I have ‘never 
been avle to understand why the 
pupils of some schools whom 1 have 
heard ‘sing’ are taught to ‘chop’ the 


ends of words that happen to be at 
the end of lines, words which are set 
to a half note or a longer one in the 
mhusic. I heard that beautiful south- 
ern song, ‘Old Black Joe’, unmerci- 
fully chopped to pieces by a group of 
deaf children who otherwise could 
and did sing well. Hearing people, 
when singing properly, do not snap 
words off and have three or. four 
beats rests, in which their mouths 
are shut as tight as mouse traps, so 
why should deaf children be actually 
taught to sing in a way which is de- 
cidedly incorrect musically. Further- 
more such practice defeats one of 
the main purposes of this speech 
work, that of improving the ‘flow’ 
and the continuity of oral language. 


Our course of study is elastic en- 
ough to be interesting to the pupils 
and definite enough to bar criticism. 
The beginners spend the first few 
months becoming conscious-of vibr- 
ation in every thing that vibrates or 
conducis vibrations, such as piano, 
drum, autoharp, the floor, an empty 
box, a tambourine etc. After this, 
accent and pitch are studied, then 
time, iempo, volume, notation, and 
complex rhythms. It is not my in- 
tention to go into details regarding 
what we cover under each of the 
above heads and how each item has 
a definite bearing on the development 
of better speech and the promotion 
of the enjoyment of music, How- 
ever I must say a few words concern- 
ing “their retatit to speech. In 
studying accent we hope to make the 
children’s speech more natural by 
the proper placing of accents not 
only in words, but also in phrases 
and sentences. A change of pitch in 
the voice is sometimes hard to get, to 
accomplish which is a task that re- 
quires the patience of Job. When 
the children can consciously control 
the pitch of their voices, we can ex- 
plain when and where in sentences 
we raise and lower the pitch of our 
voices. In studying tempo, we realise 
that songs are sometimes fast and 
sometimes slow, and, if they are fast, 
we must still enunciate clearly in or- 
der to make them intelligible. The 
study of complex rhythm and nota- 
tion helps the children to realise that 


in a sentence all words are not 
spoken consecutively at the same 
speed, but that some words are 


poken quickly atd other words are 
drawn out in order to make our 
meaning clear. It might be of in- 
terest to mention some of the types 
of songs we sing. They are nursery 
rhymes, national songs, hymns, ne- 
songs, songs, Christmas 
S, Seasonal songs and many 
other favourites. 

It is interesting to note the res- 
ponse which the children give to in- 
struction in “music, appreciation. 
Sometimes, beiween yOngs or at the 
beginning of the period, I play some 
selection on the piano. What hap- 
pens? Well, some get restless and 
start gossiping. . Some tell, me to 
stop because they want to sing some 
more. But more often there is a 
series of ‘thuds’ as a number of heads 
ano with their ears 


pre a 
they stay there, too, not be 
pupils are told to do so, but because 
they want to. They are enjoying 
music. 

The enthusiasm which songs bring 
forth brings joy to the teacher's 
heart. The song “Who is Coming on 
Christmas Night?’ whose numerous 
‘Who’ questions are not unswered 
makes all the singers’ eyes sparkle 
because the last line says, “I know. 
Don't you”, and do they know? Well, 
rather. 

It is not exaggerating to say that, 
after knowing the setting of that fa- 
vourite, “Old Black Joe”, the pupils 


try, and really succeed in putting a 
tender sympathy into its Fendition. 

One of the senfor boys difin't think 
much of “Love's Old Sweet Song”. 
He said he thought it was all right 
for old people. He was, 
very enthusiastic about 
Through the Rye”. The song which 
elicits the greatest response is, of 
course, “Home, Sweet Home". ‘It is 
never any trouble to get them to 
learn that. 

I often wondered whether pupils, 
without hearing aids, can enjoy 
watching people sing. A number of 
people have. asked. me that same 
question. Here is the answer: One 
day a citizen of Belleville brought her 
visiting guest (a radio singer with a 
high soprano voice) to be shown 
through the school. I was asked to 
demonstrate some piano work with 
some grade IV pupils. Among other 
things, we sang for the visitors. Then 
since we had entertained these visi- 
tors, I was bold enough to ask them 
to do something for us. I asked this 
radio star to sing for the class! In 
fear and ‘trembling I wondered if the 
pupils would be polite enough to 
stand quietly wifile the lady sang. I 
need not have worried, for the child- 
yen gazed with undisguised admira- 
tion as her beautiful soprano voice 
poured forth. The minute she was 
through, there was spontaneous and 
enthusiastic applause from the child- 
ren. After singing another:song she 
suggested tict they might likes to 
ing one of their songs with her, 
which they rather shyly did. I then 
led the pupils toward the door of the 
Assembly Room to return to their 
classroom. They were “very quiet 
and polite until they got out ipgo the 
hall with the Assembly Roont door 
it and then—such a hubbub, They 
all pounced on me at once, exclaim- 
is excitedly, “A beautiful voice! A 
becutiful voice!" This sounded al- 
most too good to, be true so I asked 
the boy who had 100 per cent loss of 
hearing in both ears if he liked it. 
Without hesitation he answered, 
“Yes, very much” with a decided a 
cent on very. 

You ask me why or how deaf 
children can enjoy another's singing. 
‘The’ answer is, I don't know. There 


lates the emotidhs and the4soul of 


is something in_music I thekout 
thin: 


hearing people and I 
whatever that something 
ble of reacting similar! 
people. 

What is to be the result of this 
appreciation? Has it any va- 
It,just means that the students 
going to get a little more out of 
be able to live a more complete 
Our education is decidedly in- 
complete without such cultural sub- 
jects as music, literature and art, and 
so, by the study of music, these stu- 
dents are going forth into the world 
more fully equipped to appreciate, 
enjoy ‘and participate in its finest 
culture. The more iminediate result 
is, of course, an improvement in the 
speech of the children, but I pzefer to 
think of the more aesthetic result, 
the ability to appreciate and partici- 
pate in life to its fullest extent. 


—S. Alec Gordon. 


that 
is cap- 
with deaf 


VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 

Vocational Agriculture was the 
subject of the very* fine address 
given by Mr. Blanchard, Instructor 
in Agriculture, at the regular meet- 
ing of the Association of ‘Teachers 
and Instructors held on Wednesday 
evening Jan. 9th. 

Mr. Blanchard opened his remarks 
by impressing on his audience the 
necessity of their making themselves 
acquainted with the qualifications, 

(Continued on page 8) 


Pupils’ Locals 


JUNIOR CLASSES 


I got my hair cut on Tuesday. 
After I finished I showed Gerald 


where to go. We have a Di barber 
archi Ring, 


shop now. — 
I got some new skates for Christ- 


mas. I skated many es in the 
lidays. It was great fun. 
ponies —James Clelland. 


I have & cowboy outfit at home. 
Santa Claus gave it to me at Christ- 
mas time. I like to play with it. 

—Douglas Bright. 


‘We had fun in the Christmas holi- 
days. The boys played in the snow. 
I went to the show three times. 

—Howard Oakes. 


I got a parcel from my friend Ed- 
win. He sent me a tooth brush and 
a handkerchief. I like them very 


much. —Robert Cheeseman. 


I got letters from my mother, 
father and Viola this~ morning. 
was very giad to get them. 

—Lucille Ann Bourdeau. 


Miss Lally brings the Toronto 
paper to school every morning. Gil- 
‘perc and 1 look at the hockey page. 

—nandall Clarke, 


Some boys and I skated on the 
rink. We played nockey. The score 
was 5 to 3. 1 got three goals. Alfred 
got two. My team won. We cheered. 

—koy Godden. 


Last Saturday night we went to 
the movies in the assembly room. 
We saw Charlie Chaplin. He was 
tunny. We laughed very hard. 

—Carder Wilson. 


I got a letter, a rubber, two pieces 
of gum and three stamps Irom my 
motner and father last ‘thursday: I 
was very glad. I read the letter. 

-—Eleanor Charron. 


Miss Nurse gave letters to Lucille 
and.me this morning. We thanked 
her. We read them. I got some 
money from home in mine. I showed 
U to Miss Nurse. —Mary Yurek. 


I cleaned the basins in the wash- 
room last Monday. Sam and 1 
swept the basement | floor. Miss 
Keene gave ten cents to us. 

—Raymond Burrows. 


Paul and I came back to school 
after the holidays. Ali the boys and 
girls in my class were at school ‘the 
first day. We talked about Santa, 
Claus. —Dwayne Hunter 


I have some new glasses now. I 
wear them in school every day. 

I came back to school on the 
train. My mother came with me to 
‘Yoronto. 1 came on to Belleville 
with the other girls. —Eileen Barber. 


Last Saturday afternoon I went 


down town. I got my skates sharp- 
ened. ‘They cost ten cents. I 
bought gum. It cost five cents. I 


went to the movies at the Belle. 
—John Barton. 


Last Saturday we went outside. 
We skated on the ice. Edna skated 
with Miss Reid. She {old the girls 
to race. She wanted to see us. I fell 
on the ice. We had a good time. 

\.—Helen Reble. 


Last Saturday Doris and I played 
with my sleigh. Bertha saw Doris 
and me playing tag. Bertha came to 
me. She asked me if she could play 
with my sleigh. She pulled me. I 
laughed at her. We had a lot of fun. 

Laat —Opal MacDonald. 


Last Saturday we had movies. It 
was about Charles Chaplin. We liked 
it very much. It was so funny. We 
laughed and laughed. We had a 
good time. Another one was about 
Toronto and Ottawa. 

—Vetta Shepley. 


Last Saturday night Miss Keene 
told us that we would have movies. 
We were happy. We went to the 
assembly room. We saw Charlie 
Chaplin, >a policeman, thieves, an 
old man, a woman and a man. We 
had a good time. —Raymond Cork. 


Thad a nice letter from my aunt 
‘and uncle in Detroit last week. 
5 -- ledai. 
I had a letter from my mother this 
morning. She sent me twenty-five 
cents. * —Doris Colquhoun. 
Thad a lovely box of eats from my 
* Grandmother at Stayner last week. 
She was very kind. —Jean Rawn. 
‘We had movies in the assembly 
room last Saturday night. They 


were funny. We laughed. 
—Lawrence Corcoran. 


Nina Woodbeck received a box of 
candies, cakes, bananas and gum 
from her mother. 

Roma Johnston received a letter 
and a stick of gum from her mother. 
Roma was happy. 


Joyce Shields received a letter, a 
nickle and a sewing kit from her 
mother. She was very pleased. 


Lawrence Bennett got a letter and 
two sticks of gum from home. He 
was happy. 


I live in Bracebridge. I came to 
this school on January 3rd. My 
father drove me here. —Terry Best. 


Ruth McMahon received a letter 
from her mother last week. She 
told Ruth that she has a new baby 
sister at home. . 


Kenneth Ormerod received a letter 
and twenty-five cents from 
mother. He wants to buy some 
candy with the money. 


Lawrence Charron likes to tell 
about the good time he had at his 
home in Windsor during the Christ- 
mas holidays. 


I got a letter from my brother 
Spencer. Spencer is smaller than I 
am. He goes to school in the coun- 
try. —Ralph Patrick. 


I got a new doll for Christmas. I 


brought it to my schoolroom. I put 
it in the doll carriage. It is asleep. 
—Inez Smith. 


I got a letter and ten cents from 
my brother on Jan. i4. He plays 
hockey. He would like to play with 
me. He wants a picture of me. 

—Anhti Laine. 


I got a letter and some funny 
papers from home. Dr. Amoss gave 
five cents tome. IL gr it to Miss 
Sheffield. She bought « bar for me. 

»  —Myrtle Duller. 


I got all miy Speed Sheet finished 
to-day. Perhaps I shall get five 
cents.- I worked very fast. Myrtle 
Duller was first. 1 was second. 

—Jack Micetick. 


I went to church last Sunday. It 
was stormy. I was not cold. Doro- 
thy’s Ouellette’s hands were cold and 
Miss Deannard gave her muff to 
Dorothy. —Rose Stevenson. 


I was moved to Miss Hudson's dor- 
mitory this month. I am very happy. 
I play hockey this year. Jimmy Perry 
is captain of our team. Our team is 
called the “Senators”. 

—Gilbert Marshall. 


Last Saturday morning a boy asked 
me to skate on the rink. Albert 
Smith, Raymond Cork, Sam Mc 
Laughlin andy I played hockey. I 
fell on the ice many iimes. In the 
afternoon Sam and I raced. I won. 
Sam laughed at me. 

—Johnny Quinnell. 


In my Christmas holidays Daddy 
and I went to Toronto. The Maple 
Leafs and Detroit played hockey. 
Detroit won. The score was 1 to 0. 
Daddy. gave fifty cents to me. I 
bought some candies, oranges, a 
puck, a hockey stick and two bars. 

—Allen Boadway. 


I had a birthday December Sth. 
I was 12 years old. I had a party in 
our schoolroom. We played games. 
Miss Sheffield got a birthday cake 
and ice cream. The birthday cake 
was pretty. It had twelve candles 
on it. I lit the candles. Then I 
blew them out. I thanked Miss Shef- 
field for the party. My Grandma 
sent me thirty cents, a birthday card 
and a letter. I got a bar and funny 
papers from Aunt Avis. 

—Harold Coomber. 


\mas and New Year's. 


‘CLASSES 


Mrs. Wilson was kind to me. 
It_was 


Christmas here. 


I went to Woodstock for Christ- 
mas. My father, mother and my sis- 
ter Margaret met me. I went down 
town with them. After a while we 
went home. I drove the car. On 
Dec. 22 I skied on a hill. My boy 
friend and I went to the woods. In 
the afternoon Bill and I butchered 
a cow in Jim McKay's barn. 

—John Bossence. 


I went home to Montreal for 
Christmas, but it was very far. I 
gave my, sister a hat and a scarf. 
She thanked me for them. I made 
them. My sister was surprised that 
I made them. She didn't believe 
that I made them She wants me to 
teach her how to make one. She 
likes them very much. My father 
wants me to make a scarf for him. I 
asked him if he would give me some 
money for it. I had a very good 
time at home. —Zelda Rosenberg. 


We had a good holiday on Christ- 
Some of the 
children went home for Xmas but I 
didn't. They were lucky because 
they had good times and fine food in 
heir homes, but T also had a good 
time at the O. 8. D. On Christmas 
there were many things happened to 
people. A train was wrecked near 
Hamilton but the deaf children came 
back safely. They were giad because 
they went home before the train was 
wrecked. —Kathleen Pratley. 


I went home to Ottawa for Christ- 
mas. I was very glad My mother 
told me that she made a Christmas 
cake. Charles, my sister and I went 
to the park. We skated on the rink. 
My feet were not cold. Charles’ feet 
were cold. We went home. Charles 
took off his stockings and shoes. My 
sister bought two hockey sticks for 
Charles and me. They cost 70 cents. 
We came back to the O. S. D. on 
Jan. 3, 1935. We had a very good 
time at home. —Stephen Graziano. 


On Dec."21 I went home to Win- 
chester for Christmas. I did not 
meet my parents in Winchester Sta- 
tion but I met them in Ottawa Sta- 
tion. ‘The train was very late. My 
mother asked me if I had supper. 1 
told her that I had not, so we went 
to the cafe. Then we went to the 
show. We went home. On Dec. 25 
i got many presents. On Jan. 1 my 
brother, mother and I went to. the 
town hall for a New Year's Concert. 
Then a man gave me a bag of can- 
dies.. d had a very good time in the 
holidays. —Hazel Blair. 


On Dec. 22nd I went to Ottawa to 
visit Mrs. Archibald. I was very, 
very glad to go to Ottawa. Mrs. Ar- 
chibald gave me some presents for 
Christmas. I gave her a handker- 
chief and other things. She thanked 
me very much. My. friend gave me 
a very pretty péncil. I thanked her 
very much. Then Mrs. Archibald 
told me that I would come back to 
school. I put my things and pre- 
sents in my suit-case. I went to the 
station. I got on the train and came 
back to school. It was very cold. 

—Wanda Wojcik. 


‘Trenton for Christmas. 1 zot 
boxes. My mother and father 
very surprised to see me home 
‘on Dec. 21st. I had a good time. 
—Bertha Patrick, 


home to Smith's Falls for 


I went to the show. 
—Margaret Ferg ison, 


‘One Dec. 21st many boys and jirls ' 
Christmas but 1 


a 


very good time on Christmas Day. 


a 
I got many presents from home. 


—Lilian Iris Pri (ley, 


On Dec. 3rd I got a letter ‘vom 
Herman Klassen. He told me thi he 
hadn't any skates. He wanted to buy 
skates but his mother had no mo:iey, 
His brother has skis. They live in 
Northern Ontario 

—Margaret Kriise, 


On Dec. 21st, I went home to ‘Yor- 
onto for Christmas. I rode on my bi- 


cycle there. I went tot my friend's 


home. Allen and I walked to the rink. 
We put our skates on and skate! on 
the ice. I got many presents for 
Christmas and had a good time. 
—Glen Robertson. 


I went home for Christmas. My 
daddy allowed me to go home. I had 
alovely time on my holidays at 
‘home. I played with my girl friend 
#Rhoda lots of times. She is so nice 


to me. On Jan. 3rd‘I,came back to 
school. I was sorry that I ha to 
leave home. —Ruth McKitrick. 


On Christmas holidays some 
went home. One of them sent hic a 
Christmas card. His name was Glen 
Robertson. The boys who did not fo 
home, went to the movies many 
times, Once we saw “Babes in ‘To 
land.” It was very good. It made me 
laugh many times. —Leslie Fowler. 


On.Dec. 8th I went home to To: on- 
to because my. grandfather was ‘cry, 
cick. I went to see him. On De.. 15 
I went to Maple Leaf Gardens to sce 
the Maple Leafs play with Amvcri- 
cans. I like to see the games. On 
Dez. 26 my grandfather died. We 
were very sad. My mother nd 
friend went to New Brunswick for 
my grandfather's funeral. 

—Bobbie Pir :ce. 


I did not go home for Christras. 
I stayed here. Santa Claus wen to 
the girls’ residence. Some of the ‘0's 
laughed at Santa Claus. He was )0t- 
man Sero. Some of the boys \ «ie 
very happy. 

{ got a new suit, a pair of gloves, 
boots, oranges, some apples, figs, ! ss~ 
es, candies, cakes, and_dther (hs 
for Christmas. —Dan Bost: sf. 


I got two letters from my 5: ter 
Eileen and mother. My mother old 
me that she would send me my si. rs 
and the running shoes, also she sill 
send my autograph book. My mo 3c 
hopes the shoes and shorts wi! fit 
all right. She will send me some ! ofe 
funny papers. I am very glad - 

—Jessie E. # Ud. 


I went home for Christmas uid 
stayed for thirteen days. I wen 1 
the show at my home in Brant. 0. 
4 saw Clyde Beatty in “Lions snd 
Tigers”. It was very interesting nd 
grand. On Dec. 29 I went to sialt 
onarink. I liked it very much. 02 
Jan. 3rd I came back to school ¥ ith 
the other boys. I did not wan' (0 
leave home. I wanted to stay at 
home with my brothers._ I got sa‘ely 
to the O. S, D. with the other boy: at 
night. —Tom Blo. er. 


On Dec. 21st I did not go home 
Christmas. Many boys and +! 
went home for: Christmas. Sc ! 
went to the show on ‘Thursday mo:t 
ing at the Belle with Dan.. We aw 
the pictures there. They were 


‘funny. They were about Michey 


Mouse, Walt Disney, Betty BovP. 
Shirley Temple, Popeye, Just (03s 
and some other funny pictures. 
When the show was finished *¢ 
laughed when we were walking home 
and eating our dinner. I had a good 
time here. —Frank Mail. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
The Trade of Cleaning and Pressing 
‘A. Why is this a good trade for 
deaf boys and girls? 
(1) Because you can learn this 
trade at the Ontario School for the 


(2) Because if you have learned 
the trade well ,and know your bus- 
iness ‘there is very little talking or 
writing to be done. 

(3) Because both boys and girls 
can work at this trade. 

(4) Because cleaning and press- 
ing shops are glad to get trained 
men and women 

(5) Because a deaf boy or girl 
with the education you get at this 
school can easily understand all the 
different parts of the trade. 

(6) Because you can pick the job 
you wish to work at. These dif- 
ferent jobs are Pressing, Silk Spot- 
ting, Rough Spotting, Dry Cleaning, 
Silk) Finishing Wet Cleaning, and 
‘Tailoring. 

(7) Because cleaning and pressing 
is interesting work. Every piece of 
cloth is different. You have in- 
teresting work. 

(8) Because there is always a de- 
mand for trained men and women. 

(9) Because, if you are a real good 
worker, you will get better wages 
than in most trades. 

(10) Because cleaning and press- 
int shops are in most of the larger 
tewns in Ontario. 

(11) Because it ts a trade in which 
there is steady work all year. 

(12) Because: it is one trade in 
“hich little money is necessary to 
art your own business. 

B. What are the qualifications 
for the job, and what is necessary 
to success In the job? 

You must have the tifings that 
are necessary for success in any 
work, namely: reliability (honesty in 
ery way), ambition (a desire to do 
your best), and adaptability (you 
mast get on well with the people 
whom you meet. and you must be 
content to start at the bottom). Of 
course, you should live right, have 
good habits so you will be healthy, 
and able to do your work well. 
Now, when you are learning the job 
ai the school, you will learn all parts 
of it, or as much of it as we can 
teach here. If you wish to have a 
shop of your own some day, you 
should learn all parts at the school, 
o: in different shops. Now for some 
spvelal things: 

1) You should know tailoring no 
niatter what part of the job you may 
Ww sh to work at « 

2) A presser should know how to 
h ndle and take care of a press. 

3)"A presser should be able to 
is ‘s$ any garment which comes to 
nia, : 

4) A presser must work fast. He 
ust be a good worker, He should 
t. conscientious. That is he should 
the greatest care to see that 
ork is well done. 

To enter the trade everyone 
know pressing. 

6)A dry cleaner must know how 
\ take the dirt out of the liquid he 
es so that he may use the liquid 
over and over again. He must know 
how to handle washers, extractors, 
tumblers, and dyers. He must know 
how long it takes to clean different 
terial, and how it should be 
cleaned. At present this cannot be 
learned here. But a boy who 1s am~- 
b.tious could learn -it whilst in a 
shop, 

‘D A wet cleaner*must know how 
to wet clean garments—bleaching, 
fastening colours, non shrinkage, 
‘nd something about soap and 
chemicals, 

(8) A silk spotter should know 
‘aterials, the different cloths, the 
cuferent silks, the kind of spots, and 
the best way to remove spots. 

‘9) A silk finisher should know 
‘naterlals, how to press by machine, 
tow to press by hand, how to iron, 
and also how to do pleating. 

,, (10) A tailor (so called) should 
Enow how to do all kinds of repair- 


ing; and repairing of all kinds 
cores: pans is the thing which 
les 
thers earned first, and i most 
C. What n 
‘da? work can young men 
Pressing by hand, tailoring or re- 
pairing, rough spotting, silk spotting, 
dry , Wet cleaning, and 
Preseing on a press. 


D. What work 
on can young girls 


Tailoring, pressing b; 
spotting, and silk finishing. one 

E. How much mone: uired 
to Start/in business? re 

You can start your own business 
for as low as $100.00. This can be 
done by doing your own pressing 
and repairing, and sending out the 
cleaning to a wholesale cleaner. 
‘There are many in the business to- 
day who do this. But it is wise to 
have several years’ experience before 
going in business for yourself. You 
must know the people of your town 
or district. You can see what other 
firms do, the prices charged, the 
way in which clothes are called for 
and delivered, and what faults are 
to be avoided. Then, after experi- 
ence, you will know if you would 
want to go in business for yourself, 
or to do one particular job. 

FP. Caution. 

In learning this trade or any 
other trade at the School you must 
keep a few things in mind. 

(1) The better you know your 
trade, the better recommendation 
you will get when you finish school. 

(2) The better you know your 
trade, the more you will know where 
to look for work, and the better job 
and wages you will get. 

(3) Learn one thing at a time in 
the trade class. The instructor or 
teacher knows what you can do, and 
what you must learn. Be content 
to begin at the beginning. Learn 
each part thoroughly. For example 
in this trade, cleaning and pressing, 
the first important thing you learn 
is repairing. This is very important, 
and a long time is required to be- 
come expert at it. If you are not 
expert at it, you cannot hope to be 
put on a press. The same (s true in 
any of the other trades. Each part 
is important, and must be learned 
before proceeding to another part. 

G. The question of wages. 

This is a difficult question to an- 
swer. To-day muny men are out of 
work, and wages are low. You may 
have to begin at very small wages, 
perhaps a3 low as $5.00 per week. 
4 was told recently by a man who 
had employed a deaf man as a glove 
cleaner in a large city that he paid 
him as high as fifty dollars per week. 
This was in a large city. The man 
was quick, an excellent workman, 
and well-experienced. There is no 
doubt that you will have to begin 
with a low wage. But if you know 
your job, you will be promoted, or 
after experience you can get a 
better job. 

Some time this year I will tell you 
all about wages in the different jobs 
in the different cities in Ontario. 

H. What about business in clean- 
ing and pressing? 

If you are working for some one 
else you will not need any business 
for your job. But you will for your- 
self outside of your job. What you 
need will be taught in your business 
class once a week. 

The question of injury, sickness, 
and unemployment will be written 
about later in the year. One last 
important bit of advice. If you 
wish to do your best, follow the rules 
of health you have learned at school. 
It is especially important on a job 
like cleaning and pressing that you 
get plenty of fresh air when you can. 
—Edward B. Lally, Instructor in 
Vocational Guidance. 


PUPILS’ LOCALS 

Harold Major was very much 
surprised when his sister. wrote and 
told him that she drove 1200 miles 
to Winnipeg in four days. She left 
her car there and flew in an aero- 
plane to Rice Lake in the northern 
part of Manitoba. Her baby Claire 
went with her. 
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We shall soon have Ap 

Parlor here at the O. S. D. eye will be 
opened after this month sometime: 
The girls will learn how to polish) 


nails and to wave hair for the pupils. 


—Ella Pritchard. 

Mr. Ellis: Tell what « \- 

Rae what country Istan- 

Billy Rule: In Greece. 

Mr. Ellis: No, It’s in Turkey. 

= nuly Penn had turkey for Christ- 

ut not rémembe: - 

tal. That's funny. dls 


The piano in the assembly-room 
is weak, because all the boys and girls 
lay on it. I have to make three 
braces for the piano to make it 
strong. I am not} finished making 
them. I am just beginning to turn 
them’and going to make an octagon 
on the shaper for the first time. I 


hope I make the piano strong 
enough. beca' T want it to last 
lon, —albert Lavalle. 


I went home to Grimsby. for 
Christmas. I had a good time. My 
brother and I had a good time sleigh- 
riding down the hill. On Dec. 25th all 
my family went to Toronto to see my 
grandmother and grandfather. I had 
@ good time with my grandmother's 
puppy.. It is white and brown. It lick- 
my brother's face. We all laughed 
and had a good time. 

—tillian Gledhill. 


Last Friday night my team played 
hockey against the “Bisons”. The 
Bisons won by the score of 6-0. My 
team played hockey very poorly, be- 
cause we have not been practising 
hockey for two weeks since we went 
home for our holidays. I broke my 
hocke7-cticks twice by running into 
Dominico Rolando. My team hope 
we shall play hockey better next 
time. —Roy Lethbridge. 


On Dec 29 the boys had a party in 
the sitting room in their residence. 
At 7.30 o’clock they dressed in their 
best suits and took the games into 
the sitting room. Soon the girls came 
over. Some of the boys and girls 
played euchre, others played crokin- 
ole. After the games we went to the 
Junior sitting room. Miss Ford and 
Miss Keene served lunch to us. Miss 
Ford gave us sandwiches, cake and 
candy. We had a grand time at our 
party. —John Kosti. 


During our Christmas holidays the 
most beautiful decorations we ever 
had were hung in the boys’ residence. 
One of the dormitories had an arti- 
fical fireplace with a red light at the 
bottom. The mantel was decorated 
swith a clock, an electric lamp and 
some cards. Above the fireplace there 
were the Union Jack, and some dif- 
ferent decorations against the wall. 
It looked fixe home. Eight of us slept 
in the dormitory and our beds faced 
it. I think it-was one of the best 
decorations we had ever had. One 
day Mr. Blanchard, our photograph- 
er, took a picture of it. You will see 
it some day. —A pupil. 


On Dec. 14 Mr. Flagler and I went 
to the pig house and drove sixteen 
geese into a small pen in the pig 
house. We caught them. We killed 
them. Onesgoose bit Mr. Flagler's 
leg. I put the geese into a wheel- 
barrow and took them to the kitchen. 
Then Mr. Flagler put them into hot 
water in a tub and put them in an 
old bath tub. We carried them to 
the basement and put them on the 
table. The boys took the feathers 
off the geese and cleaned them. 
Then they took them into the kit- 
chen. The geese were ‘eaten for 
Christmas. —Earl Prince. 

There were about forty-one girls 
and sevenfy-three boys staying at 
school for ‘our holidays, Most of the 
pupil were very lucky to go home. 
I had a grand time through my 
Christmas and New Year holidays. 
On Christmas Day we were excited 
about opening the Christmas gifts 
from Santa Claus. We left for church 
at nine thirty o'clock. After that 
Monsignor Nicholson kindly invited 
the Catholic girls into his house, 
giving some candies, oranges, apples 
and ten cents to each of the children 
and twenty-five cents to each to four 
senior girls. We were very thankful 
to him. 

We had two little parties in the 
boys’ Residence on Saturday and 
New Year's nights. —Rose Benedict 


Albert Lavalle: I thought I heard a 
bee buzzing around the 
ist aight ie dormitory. 
sud Hawthorne: I 
mouth was open. oe ee 


I went home for Christmas. I met 
mother and father. We went home 
in a car. Ronald and I shovelled the 
“snow off the sidewalk. Ronald and I 
liked our presents very much. I got 
a sweater, handerchiefs, shirts, table 
tennis and many other things. I came 
back to school safely on Jan. 3rd. I 

had a very good time at home. 
—Arthur Hazlitt. 


I went home to my grandfather's 
place for Christmas. I got home 
safely. I went to the show three or 
four times with my girl friend in 
Trenton. I went skating, and rode 
down hills on a toboggan. I played 
euchre with my uncle Harry, mother 
and father. We had a good time. 
My sister Margaret came home on 
Christmas day and went back’ to. 
Stirling the next afternoon. I en- 
joyed my Christmas holidays very 
much. —Mabel Patrick. 


I have been working on my small 
cabinet for a long time. Mr. ‘Vaug- 
han wants me to complete it and he 
can give me another job so I am 
working hard to get it finished. 

—Oliver Diabo. 

Last November Mr. Vaughan told 
me that Miss Daly wanted twelve 
high. kitchen stools. So he made ot 
the plan and I made one out of pine 
then he got each of the other inter- 
mediate boys to make one out of pine 
too. Then when they were finished 
the boys gave them’to Miss Daly. 

—Sherwood Benn. 


Earl Prince taught me how to fted 
chickens and clean the poultry house. 
Every morning about 7.15 o'clock 
Earl goes to the poultry house and 
feeds the hens. Every evening about 
6.05 o'clock we feed them again and 
Earl and I bring the eggs to the kit- 
chen. “We gét about 75 eggs every 
day. —Wililam Graham. 

Last month I asked Mr. Vaughan 
to make a clock shelf. He agreed 
and helped me draw the plan...I 
made it out of chestnut. I used 
three kinds of machines—band saw, 
shaper and variety saw. I worked 
hard and completea it in a week. 
Then I painted it. At ChristmasiI 
took it home. It is used for puttitig 
the clock and fancy things on. ' 2 

*  —Wallace Sloin. 

Last October I came here instead of 
going to the printshop. I began 
making a smoking cabinet. . The 
cabinet was finished building two 
weeks ago. Then I stained and 
varnished the cabinet three times. I 
randpapered it and I'll varnish it 
tomorrow again. Ivshope the smok- 
ing cabinet will be finished soon 
because I'll try making another 
‘writing desk for my parents. 

—John H. Walcot. 


I am learning about Floriculture. 
Mr. Blanchard taught me about tu- 
lips. and other different kinds of 
bulbs. I shall work taking care of 
the tulips next spring. Iywould like 
to read about flowers, shrubs, green- 
house work and roses. I hope I shall 
get a job next June. I shall ask Mr. 
Mills of Mills Co. Ltd. in Richmond 

ill. Last summer I worked for Be- 

rd Park Co. They have green- 
houses and sell all kinds of flowers. 

—Fred Wilson. 

During the holidays at Christmas 
I went to the farm every day and fed 
the horses. I cleaned the stable and 
bedded the horses with straw. I 
drove the bay team with Mr. McKen- 
zie. We put the straw on a cleigh. 
I drove the horses to the barn. The 
sleigh and the straw upset on the 
snow. Mr. McKenzie was angry. 
He put the straw on the sleigh and 
I drove the horses to the barn. I 
drove the grey horses on the snow 
plow. I had sore feet. Just then 
Mr. McGuire came to the horse- 
stable. Mr. Mott told him that one 
horse-shoe was lost. Mr. McGuire 
told me to go to the blacksmith with 
the horses. I hitched the horses to 
the sleigh and drove to the city with 
Mr. Mott. I drove the horses to the 
blacksmith, who took off the horses’ 
shoes, and put on sharp shoes. I 
enjoyed my holidays working on the 
farm. —Delmar Crosby. 
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The Superintendent has made ar- 
rangements with the Department of 
Education to have our pupils supplied 
with books from the circulating li- 
brary. The first assortment of 43 
books arrived three or four weeks ago 
and are being freely used and much 
enjoyed. When needed, another as- 
sortment will be sent to replace these. 
One of the senior boys is given charge 
of the. books and is responsible for 
their care and distribution. Norman 
Sero is in charge of this lot. 

In their working hours most people 
are much alike. ‘The average worker 
goes through his daily tasks with 
reasonable faithfulness, either as a 
matter of principle or because he is 
afraid of losing his yoo. It is not Ul 
people are at leisure that the dilfer- 
ences begin to show. One young 
man finds_his chief pleasure in good 
books, healthful sports, and upliitng 
companionship. Another gambles 
away his weex's saiary in a night, or 
finds entertainment in a drinking 
bout with disreputable compamions. 
And still others, while not really 
dissipated, show them:elves by thew 
choice of amusements, of cheap calli- 
ber, both mentally and morally. 

Ir your work is well aone and you. 
employer 1s satished wiin you, tnai 
is reason for self congratulation. 
But that is not enough. ror you are 
lo be Judged not so much py your re- 
cord in your working hours as in 
your hours of leisure. 


FARMING FOK Tic DEAF 

Recent issues of ine Canadian 
have contained several u:uicies irom 
members O1 Lhe Stau\ueocriving ine 
curricula and the work)cairied on in 
various departments di ine Scnool, 
whicn should be of much interest to 
our readers, especially Ine parents o1 
our pupils. sur. Lauy, Instructor in 
Vocational Guidance, is contriouting 
@ comprehensive series of aruc 
dealing witn every phase o1 vocauon- 
al work. in adailion ¢o one oi ‘these. 
there will pe found i Unis issue an 
interesting arucie on Musical Ap- 
preciation by Mr. Goracn, our in- 
structor in this aepartment, and an 
extended report ol Mr. Biancnard’s 
adaress-of tuumely interest on Voca- 
Uonal Agriculture. 

One of the most laudable und sat- 
isfactory tendencies oi the day is the 
exaltation of the business of iarming 
to its proper position at tne head o1 
the industries and avocatious o1 ie. 

The late President Garfield so 
Placed it in his day, as these words o1 
nis state: _ 

“At the head of ali the sciences 
ana arts, at the head of civilization 
and progress, stands, not miliiarisin. 
the science that kills; not commerce, 
the art that accumulates wealtn— 
but Agriculture, the mother of ail iu: 
dustry and the maincainer of lite. 

Agriculture is not only the bazic 
industry, but it is the most heal 
ful, the most independent, and tne 
most lucrative. A larger proportion 
of farmers make a good livelihood 
than those engaged in any other 
“productive industry. Of course few 
of them become wealthy, but neither 
do men in other industries as the 
just recompence of honest toil. 


We extend our heartiest congra- 
tulations to our next-door neighbor, 
Col. W. N. Ponton, K. C., who, on 
Jan. 22, celebrated the eightieth an- 
niversary of his birth. Col. Ponton 
has been a warm friend of our School 
ever since it was opened, and never 
neglects an opportunity to make 
known its merits and achievements. 
His name will be recalled with kind- 
ly recollections of many hundreds of 
our graduates, who will cordially join 
with us in wishing him many more 

-years of health and activity, and as 
long as life shall last 
“Rich may his guerdon be, a bount- 

eous store, 

Full measure, pressed down, and 

running over.” 


We regret to learn, as will her 
large circle of friends, of the recent 
death of Mrs. Bamber Brown, ne> 
Miss Sarah Foulds, of Brantford. 
The deceased was born in 1869, was 
a pupils at this School for several 
years, graduating in 1886, and was 
married in 1901. She was a most es- 
timable lady, greatly beloved by all 
the deaf and her many hearing 
friends, as was shown by her very 
largely attended funeral. To Mr. 
Brown, and to the greatly bereaved 
family of one son and two daughters, 
we extend sincere sympathy. 


One of the most valued contribu- 
tors to the Homemakers Page of the 
‘Toronto Globe, so greatly esteemed 
by thousands of lady readers, is Mrs. 
Lucile B. Moynihan of Kitchener. 
Her letters are so much appreciat 
that a considerable number oi the 
ladies have entered mto correspon- 
dence with her, much to her enjoy- 
ment. ‘Though she never attended 
Us School, Mrs. Moynihan is greauy 
interested in tne pupils living “in 
Kitchener und vicinity and_ussisis 
tnem in every possivle way. She lox 
her hearing Al ien years of age ana 
has had ine aavantage ol @ good 
eaucation, in which Was greauy 


@laed by ner parents aud near-se1a- 
uous, all Of Waom were University 
graquates. Lo tnei, Lo a large ex- 


tent, she oWes her rare cou 
ihe sngilsn tanguage. 


Mi. HOLZON iS TRANS rEKRED 


extensive renovations in (he iain 
buUaNgs ang res:dences undertaxen 
jast yume Were SU in progress at Lae 
ume Oo! school opening. As We work 
Ol reorganizing Wie euucauonal work 
“oi Une School in accoraauce win the 
policy of tne Mund. OL Buucuuon 
Yequired the undivided aiienuoa o1 
the Acung Supermienaent, Mr. 
murola oiton Was appouwea agmin- 
astyalor in order to eusure proper 
Supervision O1 Lne repair and renova- 
on Work that was veg carried on. 
amis Nas now been compicied, ail ot 
the vullaings have oeen painted and. 

coated, the giounds ni 
a Up, Oare places te. 
moer Of sNapely new oWwer-veas 
conztructed and planed with DULDS 
arusucally arrangea, all lecessary 
repairs have veen compieied, te 
electic-light system, as Was greatly 
neeaed, has been Moueiizeu, una We 
whole plant put inv lrst-ciass cor 
aiuon. 


ing so elficientiy finished the 
ned to him, Mr. Holton’s 
avices were no loager required, so 
he nas been Wansiesvea lo ine more 
yesponsivie position of AGminisuacor 
o: ine Mental hospital ac Humuiton, 
assuming his new quties in reoruary. 


During the time that Mr. Holton 
has been a member oi the Siali he 
has mage himselt persona grata with 
ali at the Scnool. te toox a reai in- 
leles. in the Dramatic Club and tne 
various other activities of the pupils, 
who, 4s expressed by tnemseives in 
another column, were very graietul 
lor his kindness ang generosity. On 
4hursaay aiiernoon the Association 
o1 ‘Teachers and instructors enter- 
tained Mr. and Mrs. and the Misses 
Holton at un afternoon tea in token 
of their appreciation of the interest 
they had taken in the Association, 
of the many courtesies extended to 
them and the generous hospitality 
they have displayed whehever occa- 
sion offered. 
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MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 

The regular monthly ‘meeting of 
The Association of Teachers and 
Officers was held on the evening of 
Jan. 9, the President, Miss Rierdon, 
in the chair. The chief feature of 
the program was an address on Voca- 
tional Agriculture by M. S. Blan- 
chard, B. A., our efficient Instructor 
in Agriculture, and an excellent ad- 
dress it was, clear-cut, comprehen- 
sive and most” interesting. It ap- 
pears in full on page eight -of this is- 
sue. Following this, Miss Bawden, 
our esteemed Secretary, who is one 
of the most talented and popular mu- 
sical artists in Belleville, delighted 
the Association with a vocal solo, and 
graciously responded to an insistent 
qgemand for an encore. 

Dr. Amoss expressed his hearty ap- 
preciation of both the addresses and 
uhe solos, and warmly ‘complimented 
Mr. Blanchard and Miss Bawden. 
his admiration of the staif increases 
witn the passing months, for at every 
meeting of the Association, and in 
his dauly contacts, he seems to “strike 
gold’, as it were, discovering new 
talents and qualities. He cordially 
commended the ideals and projects 
ior agricultural instruction and 
training described by Mr. Blanchard 
in his address, and, as far as condi- 
tions permit, being put into efiect 
by him in his course of instruction, 
through which, he was sure, many of 
our pupils will be enabled to earn a 
livelihood after they leave School. 

A couple of hours were then spent 
in card-playing and social inter- 
course, aiter which lunch, served by 
the senior household science pupils 
under the capable direction of Miss 
Daly and her social committee, 
trought to a close a very enjoyable 
meeting. 


SURPRISE BIRTHDAY PARTY 


For Editor of ‘Canadian’ and Valued 
O. S, D, Staf’ Member 


On Monday afternoon, Jan. 21, the 
ation of Teachers and Instruc- 
and the memters of the O. S. D. 
Dramatic Club, tendered a birthday 
reception to Mr. Stewart, the editor 
oi ‘the Canadian, wno, by request of 
the President, reproduces the report 
oi the event which appeared in the 
belleville Ontario-Intelligencer from 
the graceful pen os Miss Gallagher, 
@ reporter on that paper, who was 
prevent as a guest. 


at the Ontario School for the Deaf, 
the scene of many deligntful gather- 
ings, @ very happy eveat was ob- 
served, when Mr. George F. Stewart, 
eaitor of the O. S. D. publication, 

‘The Canadian”, and a former mem- 
ber of the teaching statt, was feted 
on his seventy-sixth birthday. 

the allair was arranged in the 
greatest of secrecy, Mr. Stewart be- 
1g invited to attend a demonstra- 
on of hostess work by the Domestic 
Science g! He found the mem- 
bers of the ‘Leachers’ Association, re- 
precentauyes of the student body and 
oliicials of the School assembled in 
the sewing room, where a tea table 
Was arranged and a handsome birth- 
aay cake in a place of honor. 

Miss Beatrice Rierdon, President of 
the Association of Teachers and In- 
structors, in her charming and sin- 
‘1€ manner conyeyed the good wish- 
ana congratulations of the staff to 
Mr. Siewart. She spoke of his triend- 
ly nature and the spirit of kindliness 
that prevaiied in all his uidertakings. 
Miss Rierdon spoke of the impression 
that Mr. Stewart's years of achieve- 
ment had jest on school, home and 
church ite. She then —presentea 
guts of books to him in token of the 
nappiiess that he had given them 
all. aA life membership in the As- 
sociation was also presented to Mr. 
stewart. 

Mr. Harold Holtun, Administrator 
o1 the School, paid earnest tribute to 
‘Aix. Stewart's outstanding qualities. 
iis acuvity in church work, his abi- 
lity as a teacher and his devotion to 
his home were reierred to in glowing 
terms by the speaker. 

‘Miss Ford expressed the best wishes 
oi Dr. Amoss who was unavoidably 


* absent from the delightful gathering. 


Miss Erma Panter drew attention 
to the fact that the occasion was also 
that of the birthday of Miss Barbara 
Holton, and on behalf of the Associa- 
tion conveyed congratulations. 


. which you have been! forever doing 


From the student body a loving tri. — 
bute was paid to Mr. Stewart in an 
address read by Miss Dorothy Ouel. 
lette, an officer of the Dramatic Club, 
which said: ‘ 
Mr. George F. Stewart, 

Editor of The Canadian, 

‘The Ontario School for the Deaf, 
Belleville, Ontario. y 

Dear Mr. Stewart — 

To you, today, the officers and 
members of the O. S. D. Dramatic 
Club extend warm congratulations 
upon passing another milestone of 
life's road. You can look back upon 
a long and happy career, one in 


good, and one. in which you have 
always been interested in our wel- 
fare, in our Joys. our sorrows, our 
difficulties and our triumphs. 

As you continue down life's high- 
way may the justly deserved riches 
of the mind and heart be yours as 
they have been in the past. 

We wish you joy, we wish you 
serene happiness and may God 
surround you with His choicest 


gifts. 
Signed on behalf of the Club 
memvers, 
William Rule. .. 
Jack Morrison. 


rman Sero. 
* Dorothy Quellette. 

Mr. Stewart was greatly touched 

by the sentiments expressed by nis 
amends and associates ana by the 
aifection that had promptea tne 
party in his honor. in a very gra- 
cious manner he conveyed his 
appreciation of their gilts, but 
more especially of tneir loving re- 
gard evident on this and au ucca- 
sions. 

‘Ted-was then served by girls of tne 
Domestic’ Science Class, smart in 
\heir white middies ana navy blue 
skirts. Candles on the birchauy cake 
were blown out by Miss Holton and 
Mr. Stewart. Miss rord and uss 
ssurnside pourea tea and during tne 
vea hour those present 1ouna op- 
portunity to express inaividually their 
wood Wishes to Mr. Stewart. 


Yo this report Miss Ford's adds 
the Jollowing personal tripute: 4 


“So shall the stream of time fiow by 
and leave each year g richer good. 


‘These words came to my mind as 
we gathered together on January 21 
to nonour Mr. Stewart on tne 
casion of his seventy sixth birtnday. 
“‘shey seemed particularly apt when 
4 tnought of the many times Mr. 
stewart had spoken to the stan and 
irom the richness of a well stored 
mind had poured forth a veritwvle 
nood of literary and spiritual gems. 

It is with feelings of warmest .id- 
murauon and atiection unat 2 (Ke 
us opportunity of paying tribute to 
«ie one whose patient and disinier- 
eed toil has made this paper ont of 
the iviest in the little paper tazuily 
and whose years have vrougnt With 
nem an ending kindliness, stead1:st- 
ness and humour that have made or 
him a unique place in the hear of 
every memoer of the stan. 


—Catherine sord. 


How swiftly time does fly! Hai. of 
the 1934-3o session nas passed «nd 
we may now be suid to be on ghe 
home stretch. The revised curr 
lum and system of grading, as 
organized by .the Accing ‘Superin 
dent, is now in eitective operation 
and very efficient woix 1s being ill 
ried on not only ia the acade:nic 
classrooms but also throughout ihe 
inaustrial departments, regarding 
which we will have more to say in olr 
next issue. , 

Mr. C. P. Matthews, B. A., of Kinig- 
ston, the Separate School Inspector 
ior this district, was a welcome caller 
at,our School on the 30th inst. 


Mr. H. B. Fetterly, our former 5 
yerintendent, had a speaking engase- 
ment in Port Hope on Jan. 27, and 0 
Monday came on to Belleville to at- 
tend the weekly gathering ot the Ho- 
tary Club, of which he was a mem- 
ber. He spent a couple of hours at 
the O. 8. D. renewing acquaintances 
here, and generously donated ten tic- 
kets for pupils to attend the fine en- 
tertainment given on Jan. 31 at the 
Belle Theatre on behalf of the Crip- 
pled Children Fund. 
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THE CANADIAN 


SCHOOL MOTTO: “The greatest 
happiness {s found in mak- 
ing others happy.” 


LOCAL AND GENERAL 


Mr. Owen, former member of the 
Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, was 
interested visitor to our school a 
iew days ago. The instruments for 
acoustic training. and the testing of 
hearing were of particular interest to 
him. \ 


Miss Card, formerly a greatly es- 
teemed member of our staff and now 
a teacher in the Mackay School in 
Montreal, favored us with a call be- 
jore her return after the Christmas 
Vacation. She was accompanied by 
het friend, Miss Templeton, of Belle- 
ville, 


The O. S. D. Dramatic Club held a 
most interesting meeting on Satur- 
day, January 19. A letter was re- 
ceived front Ian Simpson thanking 
the Club for its expression of sym- 
pathy on the death of his mother. 
Various items of interest occupied 
tue attention of the members. 
the meeting games of various kinds 
were played by different groups. 
Refreshments were tastily served in 
he sewing room. 


The Superintendent recently re- 
eived a letter from Mrs. Edith M 
Bowman, of Hamilton, sister of the 
te Miss Isabel Walker, our former 
tron, whose death a few weeks ago 
noted in the last issue of The 
‘anadian. Among her sister's effects 
ere several bound copies of the 
carly issues of The Canadian Mute. 
which she has generously donated to 
our School library, for which kindly 
hought the Superintendent has ex- 
vressed cordial appreciation. 


We were pleased to receive a let- 
er from Mr. Gordon Matthew, of 
ananoque, expressing his interest 
the article on woodworking which 
ppeared in the last issue of The 
anadian. He thinks our School is 
ery fortunate in having carpentry 
cachers with ability to teach the 
everal subjects mentioned in the ar- 
icle. He says that most first class 
arpenters can read blue prints but 
annot draw good plans, so the 
eaching of drafting and estimating 
s very helpful. 


Norman V. Lewis, a deaf man who 
overcame his handicap and succeeded 
on his own initiative, died at Holly- 
wood, November 9, at the age of 
eighty-two. He was born in Canada 
and Jost his hearing at the age of 
four. ‘He received litle school edu- 
ratign and at the age of thirteen he 
vas apprenticed ii’ the office of the 
Toronto Daily Globe. For many 
years he worked on diiferent papers. 
‘Then, with a partner, he established 
@ printing-office of his own. For a 
short’ time he published a newspaper 
for the deaf, the Silent Nation. 
When well along in life he moved to 
Los Angeles where he continued 
newspaper work. Finally he es- 
tablished a job printing office that 
was well equipped and did a good 
business. 


Jack Morrison and W. Rule recent- 
ly sent letters to Commander Byrd at 
the farthest south Post Office, Little 
America. The return envelope, bear- 
ing stamps precious to collectors, will 
not reach them till August. 


A very pleasing and gracious act 
was that of Miss Rierdon in making 
Mr. Geo. F. Stewart a life member of 
the e Association) of Teachers and 
Instructors of the Ontario Sch: 
the Deaf. ea 


Last year Billy Rule kept a temper- 
ature chart, using the School auto- 
matic, high and low thermometer. 
This year's chart makes an interest- 
ing comparison with last year’s one. 
January 1935 has so far outdistanc- 
ed ioanaey, 1934 much to our sur- 
prise. 


Our readers will be pleased to 
know that our hockey teams are 
holding their own is the Ki-’ ague. 
We have three teams in tl rious 
divisions of the league, and. all are 
coming along nicely particularly the 
O. S. D. Midgets. Details are given 
elsewhere in this issue. 


The Pressing and Cleaning shops 
is now well under way. The stud- 
ents taking instructions are finding 
that they have a great deal to learn. 
They are getting their chance, and 
we hope they make good. The shops 
is well patronized. At present the 
Poor Fund benefits by patronage. 


The Instructor in Agriculture ‘re- 
ports great interest on the part of 
pupils is various lines. These boys 
seem to have found their place, they 
are eager to learn, and are great 
workers.. The laying chart is of in- 
terest not only to the students, but 
to the staff as well. And such cold 
weather too! 


THE LATE A. W. MASON 


Every deaf person in Ontario and 
all the hearing people of his ac- 
quaintance, will regret to hear of the 
death of Ambrose W. Mason, the 
“Grand Old Man” of the (ee sree 
nity in Toronto. He had n_afflic- 
ted with deafness since childhood 
and spent much of his time in aiding 
fellow-sufferers in Toronto. He was 
born in Devon, England, and came 
to Canada with his parents when he 
was seven years of age. He was edu- 
cated at the School for the Deaf at 
Belleville and in the art Institute at 
which he later became instructor. 
He studied under J. W. L. Forster. 
prominent painter. He lived in To- 
ronto for 55 years, and was one of 
the founders and an elder of the 
Church for the Deaf, Wellesley St. 
His wife died seven years ago. Ke 
was an artist of marked ability./the 
portrait of the late S. T. Green, 
hanging in the Assembly Room of 
the O. S. D., being a product of his 
genius, and a gift to the School by 
Mr. Mason. The deceased, who had 
attained to the ripe age of 84, was 
esteemed and loved by all the 
deaf. His life was ever characterized 
by kindly deeds and a rare degree of 
fine courtesy and true gentility of 
heart and act. To him can be most 
worthily ‘ascribed that highest title 
of honor that any man can hold—he 
was in-its best sense of the term a 
Christian gentleman. 


Arithmetic Helps for Sale 


; No. 4 — Subtraction practic 


. 7 — Division practice. 


oe 
3 


ONTARIO SCHOO! 


No. 5 — Involving multiplication combinations to 25. 
No. 6 — Involving all multiplication combinations. 


THEY HAVE HELPED US. THEY WILL HELP YOU. 


Send orders and remittances to 


Care of Geo. F. Stewart, 


_ The series of Individual Speed Sheets devised for mech- 
anical arithmetic practice in the Ontario School for the Deaf 
are now offered for sale at the rate of 


Ye CENT PER SHEET, POST PAID. 


No. 1 -— Involving addition combinations to 10. 
No. 2 — Involving all addition combinations. ney: 
No. 3 — Addition practice for intermediates and senio! 


: oer 


IL FOR THE DEAF, 


Belleville, Ontario. 


0. S. D. DRAMATIC CLUB 


The O. S. D. Dramatic Club had 
their first meeting of the new year, 
1935. in the sewing room on Saturday 
night. January 19th. The minutes of 
the previous meeting were read and 
confirmed. Then the secretary was 
asked for correspondence and there 
was one letter from Ian Simpson of 
Ottawa. He expressed his thanks to 
our members for our kind letter of 
sympathy in his recent loss. Then 
the treasurer rose and made-his re 
port. The treasury showed\ an in- 
crease. The president then called 
for speeches, and Mr. Gordon rose 
and congratulated the cast of the 
Christmas Play on the fine success 
in our first production. He hopes 
that our club will put on another play 
sometime in the future. The mem- 
bers were given contest No. 3 by 
the secretary. 

As there was no more business to 
be brought before the meeting, the 
president declared it adjourned. 

We all went to the assembly hall 
for entertainment. The first pro- 
gram was a moving picture of Char- 
lie Chaplin in “Floor Wax". The 
members were amused at that comic. 
Then we played bridge. euchre and 
ether games till refreshments were 
ready. Tasty refreshments were 
served in the sewing room by our so- 
cial committee. 


William Rule, 
Secretary. 


AS SEEN ON THE GIRLS’ SIDE 
By Dorothy Ouellette 

We wish to have our say in favour 
of the most delightful evening we 
had on November 17th. That night 
after our club meeting we had a so- 
cial at Mr. Holton’s home and such 
a lovely one! Mrs. Holton and her 
helpers served delicious gefreshments 
and also“are responsiblé for a consi- 
derable gain in weight among us. 

Rose Benedict was very lucky, 
since that night was on her birthday. 

We've begun a new year and we 
hope to make it a happy one for 
others and for ourselves. We have 
another pupil here though she isn’t 
new. In fact she came back to 
school after a year and a half’s ab- 
sence. Freda Lockett is her name 
and she hails from Toronto. Her 
father was laid up in the hospital for 
a long time. We hope for her sake, 
that he will have a speedy recovery. 

There's a badminton tournament 
going in full sway for the Senior 
players. There's a prize given for 
the winners of both doubles and 
singles, and we wonder what it will 
be. 
Last week all the girls from Inter- 
mediate to Senior had a full two 
hours of exercising and dancing un- 


der the supervision of Miss Keeler. 
The dancing is for some future en- 
tertainment, but we don’t know why 
we had the exercises for most of us 
are slim enough! The next day 
there was a lot wf groans due to 
aching backs and stiff legs. 


Maria Roberto. a former pupil, 
lost her husband just before Christ- 
mas. She is now living in Toronto 
with her parents and her little son. 
Deepest sympathy goes to her from 
those who remember her. 


There's a lot of talking going 
around here, about the good times we 
have had at home during our Christ- 
mas Holidays. It’s a good thing we 

~have our supervisors for if it wasn’t 
for them we would never go to bed 


Jean Thompson of Stirling re- 
cently got married and now lives in 
Morrisburg. 


Ruth Shore, also of Stirling, re- 
turned here after Christmas after an 
absence of half a term, due to an 
operation she underwent. Her play- 
mates are glad to see her. 


KINDLY HOSPITALITY 
Donald Moore had a birthday last 


Friday. He was ten years ol ‘we 
went to the party-{n Mr. Moorg’s car. 
We said, “Good afternoon,” to.Mrs. 
Moore. 

We played many games. We play- 
ed Treasure Hunt. Ralph and 


George found whistles. Michael and 
Bert found toy cars. Don, Eleanor, 
and Olga Witruk found gum. Olga, 
Bodnar, Irene, Mary..and Marjori¢ 
found candies. Joyce found a pic- 
ture book. 

Don got new slippers, a tie, a 
handerchief, a base ball, a game, 
some money, und candies. 

Mr. Moore gave little books and 
rencils to us. 

‘The supper table and birthday cake 
were very pretty. We had boxes of 
candy, crackers and place cards by 
our plates. We pulled the crackers 
and found paper hats in them. We 
put on the hats. 

We had sandwiches, orangeade, 
cookies, little cakes, birthday cake, 
candy and milk We found little 
toys in our cake. Z 

Mr. Moore took us back to school. 
We were very happy. 

—Miss Handley’s Class. 


We regret to hear of the continued 
and quite serious ill-health of Mr. 
Charles Golds, Sr., father of Charles 
and Lattie (Mrs. Frank Harris), for- 
mer pupils here, and himself an es- 
teemed member of the deaf commu- 
nity. Mrs. Golds’ aged mother Mrs. 

- Watt, passed away last November. 
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KI-¥ LEAGUE HOCKEY 
Jan. 11—The O S. D. have entered 


two teams in the Ki-Y league which - 


Midgets, composed of boys under 15 
years of age, play their games at 5.30 
and 6.30 in the old curling rink on 
George St. The Juveniles play in 
the same place at the hour of 7.30 
and 830, The first games were 
scheduled for Monday evening, Jan. 
\7, but owing to the spell of mild 
‘weather all games of that week had 
to be postponed. However with the 
return of colder weather we hope the 
games will get under way shortly. 
The players on the O. S. D. teams 
are as follows,- 


0. S. D. Midgets _ 
Cc. Bailie (Capt.), W. “Kiniski, 
B. May, M. Wilson, C. Nahrgang, 
R. Manning, D. McKenzie, S. Graz- 
jano, A. Tomalin, G. Traini, K. Ans- 
ley. 
0. S. D. Juveniles 
R. Hawthorne (Capt.) B. Hoage, 
G. Thorburn, R. Lethbridge, L. 
Greene, M. Melynk, D. Compton, 
H. White, H. Major, M. Geatano, 
D. Storring, G. Evans, A. Lavalle. 


O. S. D. Ramblers—2 Maroons—2 
The “Ramblers”,.O. S. D. entry in 
the Ki-Y Juvenile section, had to be 
content with a 2-all tie in their first 
league game against the Maroons. 

In the first period O. S. D, opened 
up with some pretty passing plays 
which carried them right in on the 
opposing net only to be blocked by 
the Maroon goalie who seemed un- 
beatable. 

In the second Compton drifted 
through to score on a long high shot 
which caught the left-hand corner 
but Maroons came right back to even 
the count within 20 seconds. 

Early in the third Storring, in 
O. S. D. nets, let an easy bounder roll 
past putting the Maroons one up. 

Then the Ramblers instituted a 
five man power play. They swarmed 
in on the Maroon goal and did every- 
thing imaginable but score. The 
Maroon goalie rose to spectacular 
heights staving off attack after at- 
tack but the O. S. D. boys were not 
to be denied and finally Compton 
rifled one in from right in front. . 

With three minutes left to play 
O. S. D. team kept right on attack- 
ing. Even with one man in the 
penalty box they did not retire to a 
defensive style but they could not 
find the net again. 

O. S. D. Line-up * 

Goal, Storring; defencé, Lethbridge 
and R. Hawthorne; forwards, Comp- 
ton, Hoage, Thorburn, B. Hawthorne, 
Evans, Greene and Melynk. 


MIDGET HOCKEY 
O. S. D. Pewees down S. E. A. C. 5-3 

Due to the mild spell of the week 
of Jan. 7 the Ki-Y league opening 
was delayed. However on Monday 
night, Jan. 14, both Midget and Ju- 
venile leagues got under way. 

In the first game the O. S. D. Pe- 
wees led by Captain Clifford Baillie 
faced the short end of a 3-1 score at 
the end of the second period. Wil- 
son had tallied once. In the. last 
period they went out determined to 
fight to the last bell. A five man 
rush netted one when Walton batted 
it in. , 

From then on the O. S. D. boys had 
all the play. Five forwards carried 
the puck into enemy territory and 
kept it there. Before the South 
Enders could recover from this whirl 
wind attack Walton had tallied 
again and Kiniski banged in two 


more. The game ended 5-3. 
O. S. D. Line-up 
Goal, Ansley; defence, McKenzie 


and Nahrgang; forwards, Baillie, 
Walton, Wilson, Robertson, Kiniski, 
May and Manning; sub-goalie, G. 
Traini. 


+ 


O. S. D. Pewees trounce Maple Leafs 
92 


Jan. 18.— In a regular league fix- 
ture played at the George St. Arena 
the O. S. D. boys completely over- 
whelmed their opponents. 

‘The forward line of Walton, Kinis- 
ki and May looked best while Wilson 


and Robertson played well on the 
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forwards, E. 
3 al- 


ternates, D, McKenzie, C. Nahrgang, 
M. Wilson, G. Robertson, S. Graziano 
and G. 5 


O. S. D. Pewees win hard-fought 
game 

Jan. 19— O. 8. D. Pewees climbed 
into the driver’s seat of the Midget 
Ki-Y league by defeating the highly 
touted stars 2-1 in one of the best 
games seen this season at the George 
St. Arena. 

Play opened fast and continued 
all through the first period with 
neither team able to gain any ad- 
vantage. Into the second, with no 
seore, the Stars began to show 
signs of weakening. After a short 
rest Kiniski, Walton and Wilson 
went out to press their advantage. 
In a melee around the Star’s net 
Wilson accepted-a short pass from 
Walton and banged it home. Soon 
after this forward line, showing an 
unexpected burst of speed, swooped 
down on the Stars net again and 
Walton beat their goalie cleanly on 
@ pass from Kinishi. 

The third period showed the O.S.D. 
lads back-checking like fiends, break- 
ing up the Stars’ rushes before they 
really got under way. Ansley in the 
nets, who had played stellar hockey 
till then, let a long shot slide under 
his stick to make the score 2-1. The 
Stars put on the power act but the 
Pewees resorted to defensive tactics 
and managed to stand them off till 
the final bell. 

It would be unfair to pick out any 
players in this game. Every boy on 
the ice-gave his best while he was 
out there.\, 

THE LINE-UP 

Goal, K. Ansley; defence, C. Bailie 
and R. Manning; forwards, Ws Kini- 
ski, E. Walton and M. Wilson alter- 
nates, C. Nahrgang, G. Robertson, B. 
May. D. Mackenzie, S. Graziano, G. 
Traini. 


0.S.D. RAMBLERS DEFEATED BY 
ROUGHRIDERS. 

Jan. 22—Playing their second game 
in the Juvenile Ki-y league the O.S.D. 
boys came out on the short end of a 
4-2 score. 

The first period went scoreless. O. 
S.D. drew first blood when Lethbridge 
lifted a high one from the blue line. 
Roughriders evened it up and then 
added two more on some fast pass- 
ing plays. Eyans tallied again be- 
fore the period ended. Going into 
the third with the score 3-2 against 
them Captain Rothan Hawthorne 
sent all his men up in a furious 5 
man attack. Play in this period was 
almost all around the Roughrider’s 
nets but the deaf boys just couldn't 
find the net. Then late in the per- 
iod the Roughriders broke away with 
nobody to beat but Storring in the 
O. S. D. net. Soon after the last beli 
sounded with the score 4-2. 

THE LINE-UP 

Goal, Storring; defence, Lethbridge 
and R. Hawthorne; forwards, Com- 
ton. Hoage and Thorburn: alternates, 
Green, Major, B. Hawthorne, Melynk, 
Evans. 


JUNIOR VOLLEY BALL 

Jan. 11—The juniors have com- 
pleted their volley-ball schedule and 
are now in the play-offs. The Maples 
won the first without much opposi- 
tion. In the second half Maples and 
Oaks finished -tied, with 12 point 
each. These two teams are now 
playing a three game play-off series. 
If the Oaks win they play against 
the Maples in a second series but if 
they are eliminated the Maples will 
be champions. 


HERE AND THERE IN SPORT 


Recently McLean's Magazine has 


written by _ well 

N. HL. referee. The boys 
have been reading “Its a Tough 
Game” with interest. 


winning any games. 

boy who fights best against odds; 
team that never knows when it is 
eA they are Championship mat- 
6 : 


What cricket is to England, 


bull- 
fighting to Spain, baseball to the 


‘United States so hockey is to Canada _ 


—its national game. The fastest 
game in the world, when played 
by experts, it can be seen in any city, 
Lona village or community in Can- 
ada. 

It is estimated conservatively that 
over 50,000 Canadian youths will 
play hockey this winter. 

Canada ‘has no standing army, no 
reserve troops but next spring and 
every spring she has a crop of 50,000 
hockey players as fit, as hard, as dis- 
ciplined as any shock troopers. 


Last fall our administrator prom- 
ised the rugby team a night out to 
the show, if they won their final 
game. Needless to say they did, so 
on Jan. 15 they went to the Arena to 
see the Lindsay-Belleville O. H. A. 
They thought they would enjoy this 
more than the movies. They wish 
to thank Mr. Holton for his kindness. 


The Junior Volley ball league has 
reached the finals. “The Maples won 
the first half easily. In the second 
half they looked like easy winners 
and champions also. But Russell 
Manning's Oaks decided they want- 
ed to play more. volley ball, so they 
went out to win their last three starts 
by very close scores to tie the leaders 
with 12 points each. 

In the first play oif game the Oaks, 
fighting up hill all the time, took the 
Maples into camp by the very close 
ccores of 14-15; 15-14; 15-12. 

But the Maples are roused now 50 
the remaining games should be bat- 
tles royal. 


AS SEEN FROM THE DOYS’ SIDE 
Jack Morrison 

We are sorry to learn of the sud- 
den death of a former student, Donat 
Maitre, who succumbed to his severe 
burns when he was attempting to 
light his cigarette on Dec. 2Ist. 
Though very young, he is survived 
by his widow whom he married less 
than one year ago and his baby boy 
born last September. 

Bob Thompson is at present at his 
home in Lucknow following the in- 
jury to his left knee while he was 
playing hockey for the Galt Inter- 
mediate O. H. A.“A". We fully hope 
he will recover very soon so that he 
can be able to play hockey again. 
Even though an expert player in any 
sports, he is very popular in the 
sports circle. 

Jack Morrison, Howard Lillie and 
John Walcot, who are all former 
students in the Vancouver School for 
the Deaf and the Blind, were much 
surprised to hear of the recent re- 
signation of Mr. S. H. Lawrence, the 
Principal of the school for over ten 
years. Hehas been a teacher for the 
deaf for about fifty years, most of 
his time was spent in Halifax. Mr. 
McDonald, of the New Jersey School 
for the Deaf, succeeds Mr. Lawrence 
as the new Principal. We hope he 
-will do his best to better the school’s 
conditions. 

Roy Lethbridge was delighted that 
his parents are planning to buy. an 
individual ear phone for him next 
summer for they want him to hear 
what they say in future. He says he 
hopes his hearing will be better. 

Many boys have returned to school, 
feeling. very happy and they said 
they had a grand time during their 
stay at home for Christmas. 

No hockey games for the second 
week of this month owing to very 


disagreeable weather. The ice at 
both’ rinks was under Water then. | 
Meanwhile we played volley-ball in 
the assembly room every night for 
the week. Z 


ject which predicts the weather 
forecast. : pa 


hurt so it required to have forty 0 
fifty stitches. 


Douglas Compton was vel 
t ‘of the TY glad to 


His brother 
and his flance are at present in St. 
Thomas. 


On Wednesday evening, January 
15th, all the players, who defeated 
the St. Mike's team) of Belleville in 
the last rugby game last fall, went to 
see a hockey game between Lindsay 
and Belleville at the city arena. The 
latter won easily by 17 to 6. The 
permission to see the game as a pro- 
mised treat was given by Mr. Holton. 


John Walcot was very delighted to 
get a recent letter, postmarked Costa 
Rica, where his parents stopped on 
their long journey to London, Eng- } 
land from Duncan, B. C. (their 
home) via the Panama Canal. His 
mother told in her letter all about 
her lovely trip. They expected to 
reach London on Jan. 20th. John 
will be looking forward to receiving 
another letter as soon as they have 
arrived there. 


On January 21st, Mr. Stewart, our 
beloved editor of The Canadian, 
quietly celebrated his seventy-sixth 
birthday. He is in excellent health, 
and continues with his work as ediior 
of The Canadian. We extend to him 
our best wishes for many more happy 
birthdays, and good luck for ever. 


A semi-monthly meeting of our 
Drematic Club was held in the se: 
ing room of the main building on 
Saturday evening, January 19th. 
‘After the business meeting a surprise 
treat of movies was given to all the 
members after which we had a pai 
in honour of Mr. Holton, Hono! 
President of the clud, and his fami 
Billy Rule, the secretary, will give 
you an interesting account of the 
party in this issue of The Canadia:. 


We were so shocked to hear that 
Adele Lowson, a former and well-c'- 
teemed student here, had a serious 
orcration for appendictis on Jan. 17 
at the East General Hospital in To- 
ronto. It was an unexpected o:v 
that was surely a shock’to her famil*. 
Fortunately, she is doing remarkabiy 
well and is on the road to recovery. 


My mother wrote and told me th: 
my brother Charlie and my cous. 
Jack Nixon had gone hunting bi 
at Port Neville, B. C., north of Vai 
couver Island on November 11th. { 
hope Charlie got a grizzly bear. 

—John Walco: 


Last Friday night team played 
‘hockey against the Bidéns. I played 
but I seemed to be stiff, because | 
had never practised hockey for two 
weeks. I played right defence. A‘ 

last Norman Sero hit my left lk 
with the puck. I felt dizzy, I wen! 
to the hospital and stayed there unt:! 
Saturday night. Now my leg fee's 
a little bettér. —Norman Hawthorn 


We have had sloppy weather. The 
snow is soft.. The’ice on the boys’. 
rink is covered with water. The icv 
is thawing there yet. We can not . 
even play a good game of hockey. 

I wonder if some of the big boys fev! 
like kicking about the rainy weather. 
as we don't play hockey. We hop: 
‘that we shall have some cold days 
this week. —Glen Harrison. 


I have joined the Ki-y Juveniic 
Hockey League this year. Last Mon- 
day we should have played with the 
Wharf Rats but the mild weather 
came and made the ice wet. I was 
dirappointed. I hope the weather 
will be cold again. 

—Douglas Compton. 


Pupils’ Locals 


SENIOR CLASSES 


wanted us to make our own 
1 do not like to sew too much so I 
shall change’ my vocational work. 
‘After this month, I shall work in the 
beauty parlor. I am very glad. 
—Dorothy Crewe. 


John Walcot and I were quite sur- 
prised to read in’a paper that Mr. 
Charles E. MacDonald will be the 
new superintendent of the Vancou- 
ver School for the Deaf and Blind, 
at Point Grey in Vancouver, B. C. 
We think Mr. Lawrence has retired. 

: —Howard Lillie. 


When I was at home in the Christ- 
mas holidays I went to visit my 
aunt. (We went upstairs’ and their 
cog rollowed my cousin, Gertrude 
into her room. I patted him but he 
bit my ‘face. It hurt me very much. 
“uy aunt whipped Ner dog and he 
went away. 1 do not like him very 
much. He forgot me when I went 
away to school. —Winnifred Cresdee. 


When I was at home in the Christ- 
mas holdays I went to Maple Leaf 
Gardens to see three hockey games 
there. £ saw Detroit Red Wings, 
maroons and Chicago play against 
‘Maple Leafs. I was disappointed be- 
cause Detroit and the Maroons won. 
4 was happy when the Maple Leais 
aeveated Chicago. 

—Stewart Donaghy. 


‘The girls went to the boys’ resi- 
dence for a party on Dec. 25th.. A 
tew girls and a boy and I played cro- 
sinote. Delmar's side won. The 
score was 200 to 90. ‘Che girls and 
boys went to the dining-room at 11 
oclock. We had sandwiches, cakes 
ind candy. We had tea and milk to 
wink. I drank three cups of tea. 
ine girls thanked the boys. 

—Delmar Crosby. 


Thad a nice time at'Christmas. I 
had lots of nice gifts. I went twice 
v wae show at the Belle Theatre, on 
christmas Day and. New Year's Day. 
in the evening I went out for tea. 
sly girl friends-played games with 
e. 4 certainly enjoyed my holidays 
y much. My mother and father 
were at nome for New Year's Day. 
they had company there and at 
ught we listened in to the hockey 
‘ame on the radio. | —Irene Coles. 


While I was home on New Year's 
Jay my iather surprised of us. 
ie gave us all presents. He gave my 
nother a fine new fur coat, a pair of 
wershoes, a pair of shoes, a new 
wess and a pair of gloves. She was 
very pleased to get all those things, 
or herself. That was her pay I 
uess. My brothers and sister got 
kates and I got a scarf, a new pair 
of shoes, some oranges and: some 
‘ther things. We were surely all 
jleased and happy to get all those 
hings. —Alvert Lavalle. 


On Christmas Day I got some 
arcels on the Christmas tree. _Mrs. 
Storing gave me a tie and a pair of 
arters. I ‘thanked her. I bought 
ome presents and sent them home to 

my family. I sent mother some 
stockings, father a zipper tobacco 


pouch, ties to Hubert, Harold and _ 


Arthur and a rubber doll to Iva. 
Mother sent me some parcels. I got 
4 pen, a tie and some cakes. I spent 
my holidays with Mr. and Mrs. Stor- 
ting at ‘Tamworth. I had a good 
time. —Lloyd Patterson. 


On December ‘the tweatieth, I got 
a letter from my mother and father. 
When I read it I was very much ex- 
cited because they told me that I 
could go home. I wold Miss Cunning- 
ham that I was going to Hamilton 
ior Christmas. I left Belleville at 
2.40 o'clock and reached the station 
at Hamilton at 6.25 o'clock. My 
uncle, father and Mr. Payne met me. 
in the station. We drove home in a 
car, I was very. happy to reach 
home. I met the other boys and 
shook hands with them. I was lucky 
to go home for Christmas and New 
Years, I had a good time at home. 

—Ernest Cust. 


I spent the Christmas vacation in 
Toronto with my friend Howard's 
parents. I saw Toronto for the first 
time. We had a lovely time with 
‘Our deaf friends there. I was very 
gldd to see Donald Crump again. His 
parents kindly invited some deaf 


- boys and girls to their home for a 


party. We were thankful for their 
kindness. —John Walcot. 


On Jan. 2 I left Sudbury at 10.30 
o’clock in the evening and arrived in 
Toronto on “Thursday morning. 
There I met another deaf boy. He 
asked me if I ‘had heard about 
Donat Maitre's death. 
that I had not. He gave me a paper 
to read about him. We feel sorry 
ior his wife and baby. 1 


—Nicholas Jasson. 


"When I was at home for Caristmas 
a spent my time skiing. I had no 
skis, so I voftkowed a pair irom Mr. 
M. Nodwelf*He used |to- ski in the 
Rocky Mountains at Vancouver. He 
lent me-them for a week. { found 
@ good long hill near home and 
learned to ski well. £ would lixe to 
ouy a pair woen I get a job. 

—Donald Cox. 


Last December I went home for 
Christmas. I went to the Rapid 
shoe Repair shop to see Bert Ri- 
chardson three times in North Bay. 
Bert likes to work in North Bay. He 
earns fifteen dollars a week. When I 
was returning to school on Jan. 2nd, 
the train stopped at Wylie. I was 
surprised to see four men get in the 
wrain. They were my cousins. An- 
drew and Justin sat with me and 
talked to me. Andrew lives in Bos- 
ton. Justin lives in Montreal. I 
shall write letters to them. They 
were at home because thir mother 
died. —dJackie McAnulty. 


Our friends, Mr, and Mrs. Lay- 
field, of Belmont, had a nice party 
on Dec. 3ist. My parents asked me 
it would like to go there, but I did 
not go. I told them that I wanted 
to stay with my Uncle Wilfred for a 
day. My parents said that it was 
all right. After supper my father 
took me to Uncle Wilfred in the car. 
I played different games with my 
cousins. My parents went to Mr. 
and Mrs. Layfield'’s place. They 
played cards. My father won a 
prize, so I was very proud of him. 
‘Yhey had a nice time. 

—Jean Thompson. 


I had a wonderful time at Christ- 
mas in Montreal but the weather was 
very cold for some days and the 
snow was deep there. Everyone wi 
very good to me,,taking me for rides 
around the city, having tea every 
afternoon and evening, visiting 
Ruth’s friends and my cousin. to the 
mountains at the Mount Royal Park 
and other places. I made many new 
friends there and one of them is 


Elise Anderson. She came to 
Montreal from St. John, New Bruns- 
wick. She vw my companion. We 


both like Montreal very much. it is 
a very good winter for the sports and 
I saw many peoplg going skiing on. 
the Mount Royal mountains. 1 
would like to go to Montreal again 
some day and I would like to live 
there for the winte: 

—Helen Hallman 


On New Year's Day my friend 
Francis Augustine, a boy 14- years 
old went sleigh riding down Murray 
Hill. There were several boys With 
him, While Francis was riding down 
hill with Jack Harris, he struck 
culvert. Francisgwas baaiy hurt and 
Jack was thrown ten feei in the aur, 
and came down on his leit side. His 
tace was badly scratched und bruised. 
His brother Eugene culled for a taxi 
to take him home. “After while Dr- 
Fisher came to his house. He said 
there was something wr with his 
head, stomach, and his arm Was 
broken. Then at 11.5 P. ML. he die 
very suddenly. Jack Harvis. Jacki 
Slogget, Norman Harris, and several 
boys were badly hurt and suttered 
from scratches and bruises. His 
parents were members of the United 
Church. He was buried at Fair View 
Cemetery at Niagara Falls. 

—Ellen Mazzei. 


VOCATIONAL 


I used corn syrup, brown sugar, 
boiling water, salt and vanilla to 
make | syrup. I mixed the com 
syrup, sugar, water and salt. I heat- 
ed it until it boiled. I cooled it and 
added the vanilla. —Wanda Wojcik. 


We come to the household science 
room to cook every Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday. We have begun to 
make cakes. We made muffins, pop 
overs and griddle cakes*this week. 
We will make different things this 

. year. —Mgarion Storring. 


I cooked griddle cakes. I used 
flour, salt, baking soda, egg, milk and 
fat. I mixed and sifted the dry in- 
gredients. I added the beaten egg, 
milk and butter. I cooked the cakes 
on a greased frying pan. I turned 
them only once. —Margaret Krause. 


We have made lots of things in the 
household science room. We come 
here three times every week. But 
we do not come here on Tuesday and 
Thursday. We:have made muffins, 
pop overs, and sour milk griddle 
cakes. They all tasted good. : 

—Jessie Lake. 


I told him © 


Dora, Rita and I went to the do- 
mestic science-room and learned how 
to make angel cake, custard sauce, 
and mustard sauce. It was hard to 
make. Rita and Dora washed and 
dried the dishes. I supplied the 
dishes and swept the floor and car- 
garbage and some boxes to 
en. I washed pails and put 
nto them. —ila Murphy. 


vove two scarves which were 
rs black and red. When I fin- 
ished weaving them I sold one and 
paid 35 cents for the other. On 
Dec. 2ist I showed it to my family. 
‘They want me to weave scarves for 
them. So I asked Miss Daly to let 
ave them for my family. I 
I am going to weave the 
now. *, —Hazel Blair. 


We went to the household science 
‘oom. I made a large amount of gr- 
‘ddle cakes. I used flour, salt, baking 
soda, egg. milk and fat. I mixed and 

ited the dry ingredients. I added 
the beaten egg, milk and butter. I 
cooked the cakes on a greased frying 
pan. I turned them only once. I gave 
the girls some griddle cakes. They 
thanked me. They liked them very 
much. —Zelda Rosenberg. 


I made some muffins. I used flour, 
baking powder, salt, sugar, milk, egg 
md butter. I mixed and_sifted the 
r, salt, baking powder, and sugar 
d I beat the egg. I added the milk. 
‘IT made a, depression in the flour. I 
poured in the milk and egg and but- 
ler. I stirred it as little as possible. T 
“uned the batter into well greased 
uffin pans. They were very good 

ind I made ten muffins. 
—Jessie Auld. 


i made pop overs. I used flour, salt, 
egg, milk and butter to make them. 
I mixed the flour and salt. I added 
the milk gradually. I added the egg 
(not beaten). I added the butter. I 
beat the batter with a Dover beater 
for two minutes. I poured it into hot 
greased pans. I baked the pop overs 
in a hot oven for 30-40 minutes. 
‘Yempergture 475 degrees. Reduce to 
379 de; s. —Ethel Hooey. 


We come to the household science 
wery Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
We made pudding. in 1934. 
Now we are learning to make cakes. 
We made muffins, pop-overs, sour 
milk griddle cake and syrup. Betty 
Ottman is lucky because she makes 
pies, pudding, cakes and meat. I 
make different things to eat when we 
go to the household science. 

—Dorothy Antonow. 


I used flour, baking powder, salt, 
sugar, milk, egg and butter to make 
muffins. I mixed and sifted the flour, 
it, baking powder and sugar. I 
at the egg. I added the milk. I 
made a depression in the flour. I 
youred in the milk and egg and but- 
ter. I stirred it as little as possible. 
T turned the batter into well greased 
muffin pans and I baked them in a 
moderate oven for 25 minutes. Tem- 
perature 350 degrees — 375 degrees. 

—Yiolet Salminen. 


I have at the,O.S.D. for two 
years. first year I took up Man- 
ual Training. During year 


and girls wor, so when they leave 
school they be able to earn a liv- 
ing. Dr. asked me what I 


would like to work at. I said I would 
write to my father to ask him what 
he thought best I should work at. 
A few days later I received a letter 
from my father telling me he thought 
it would be a good thing if I would 
work in the shoe-shop. So J took that 
business up and so this year I am in 
the shoe-shop. I am getting along 
fine at whatever I have to do. Some 
of the machines I am learning to 
operate are patching machine, stitch- 
ing 1achine, buffing and polishing 
‘and putting on soles and rubber heels 
etc. I like the shoe-shop very much. 
I hope to get a job in one of the shoe , 
shops in the Soo sometime. 

—Lloyd Lomas. 


Printshop News 
The large calendars for the class- 
rooms are completed. This was new 
work for some of the boys and it 
proved to be an interesting and in- 
structive project. 


Iwo hundred extra copies of the 
January edition of The Canadian 
were mailed out which made some 
extra work for the press and bindery 
departments. 

We received a beautifully printed 
Christmas card from a former print- 
er student, Gordon Richardson. 
‘We were wondering if he is working 4 
at the printing trade. 

The most tedious operation in the 
composing room has been done away 
with, that is the hand distribution of 
type. Now when a form for The 
Canadian is off the press and broken 
up the slugs af€ taken to the lino- 
type where they are melted down 
again. Before we had the linotype 
the older printer boys remember the 4 
many hours they spent in distribut- 
ing type back into the cases. “Them 
days are gone forever.” 

Jack Morrison, our head, linotype 
operator, has set up seven sets of 
arithmetic Speed Sheéts. It is prac- 
tically all figure work and could be 
classed as intricate composition. 


‘The booklet with a list of all the 
pupils and their.church denomina- 
tion was all shine composition this 
year: this is. a couple of the 
many jobs that have been set on the 
Unotype which were formally set by 
hand. 

There are thirteen boys takin; 
printing this year, and a vocational 
guidance class of ten. Following is 
the list of boys taking printing, the 
number of terms they have, been 
coming to the printshop and what 
they are specializing in: J. Morri- 
son, 3rd_year, linotyping; R. Leth- 
bridge, 6th year, lintoyping; R. Haw- 
thorne, 5th year, linotyping and job 
work; L. Patterson. 5th year, imposi- 
tion and press work; D. Cox, 5th 
year, stone work, corrections. proof- 
ing, make-up and lock-up; C. Pos-- 
snett, 4th year, bindery work; J. 
Major, 3rd year, bindery work; R. 
Manning, 2nd year, job composition; 
Cc. Manty, 6th year, cylinder and 
platen press work; H. Young, 2nd 
year, make-up. and job. work; D. 
Compton, H. Lillie and G. Thorburn 
are taking the regular Ist year course 
in printing. 


The fine chestnut counter in Mr. 
Lally’s classroom, over which the 
boys and girls are learning to buy 
and sell, is really a very creditable 
piece of work which being useful is 
also ornamental. The boys who 
surned out this fine counter, under 
the supervision of their very capable 
instructor, Mr. O'Hara, ought to be 
justly -proud to have it always on 
exhibition. 


VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 
(Continued from page 1) 
comforts, and social activities of 


the soil. He expl 

every science known to man had 
served to improve agriculture and 
raise it to the high standard, which 
it mow enjoys among . 

‘The qualifications necessary for 
successful farming were enumerated 
as follows: The_successful farmer 
must be an intelligent, well informed 
and hard working individual. He 
should have considerable experience 
and a liking for the work, as well as 
sufficient character and continuity of 
purpose to carry through’ projects of 
varying. length. He must have a 
good physique and attend to the 
daily round of simple duties, so ne- 
cessary in the care of livestock. He 
must have some business training 
and the ability to manage. In ad- 
dition to the above, he must have a 
general knowledge of the details in 
the production of farm crops, and 
animals, and the ability to make a 
practical application of these. Mr. 
Blanchard then continued by putting 
the deaf pupils to the test. They 
hi been found to be intelligent 
and, if properly trained, are hard 
working. That they be well inform- 
ed, would depend on their classroom 
w and practical work on the farm, 
or in the garden. In order to create 
a greater appeal to the boys it is 
wise to keep before them the advan- 
tages of the profession. These fol- 

st place the farmer 

in all his work. 

his own boss, if an owner or 

He enjoys good health, in 

the abundance of fresh air and sun- 

shine to which he is exposed. He 

has no fear of unemployment and 

n home is more to be 

of our less pros- 

place to raise 

family or spend a pleasant social 
ening. 

The speaker then illustrated the 
ni of the work being carried on 
at the O.S.D., having been begun 

i t October. The curriculum 

divided into five parts, 
farming, poultry 

. fruit growing and 

Each division is design- 

9 give the boy an education and 
tical erience best suited to 
his needs. Under farming the course 
udy includes: the study of farm 
seeds and their control; 

life history and control 

m farm insects; the study 

‘oot and forage crops in- 

‘ation, seeding, harvest 

silage and its use 

y cattle. their care and 

vy products, milking. 

esting for fat; beef 


cement work, ropes, 
work in poultry em- 


nd candling 
ases of poultry, and 
dressed fowl. The 


transplanting; 

garden; use of 

: arid hand planter; 

sect control; judging 

fertilizers; 

opping and companion 

special garden crops; and 

able diseases. Under 

special attention is be- 

sous suitable for tree 

of tree fruits; 

cultivation; pruning; 

of tree and small 

uit; pacKing; mar- 

commercial value of 

flosiculture an attempt 

prepare some boys 

for lawns and 

by intructing them 

ai ilowers. their heights and 

«1 Howers and their care; 

Ss; bulb culture out- 

und indoors; insect pests; care 

jrubs, their care and pro- 

ornamental trees; and 
plants. 

ine work 12 agriculture this year 


“the work 
ber 0: 


eos they expect to spend 
if ey €2 
course, it is expected, 


course, the first year 
more elementary work, 
practical and class-room 
work, and the third year almost en- 
tirely given over to practical work, or 
work on one phase of agri- 
‘culture, and in addition special at- 
tention being given to the business 
side of farm management, market- 
ing and economic problems. Prac- 
tical work is being done now, and it 
is expected that an opportunity will 
be given for more, when the spring 
work on the farm begins. At pre- 
sent two boys have charge of the 
poultry and do all feeding, cleaning, 
watering, gathering of eggs and keep- 
ing of records of feed consumed and 
eggs produced. Some of the boys 
who come from dairy farms are 
given practice in milking, cleaning 
the cows and feeding.. One other 
boy is interested in horses and does 
the feeding, watering and cleaning in 
that building while those boys inter- 
ested in gardening and fioriculture 
are doing practice work in seed ger- 
mination, care of bulbs and house 
plants, and propagation of young 
plants from seeds and cuttings. In 
the spring boys will be placed in 
charge of incubation, garden work 
and field work in connection with 
cereal and root crops. In ail practi- 
cal work the pupils are given instruc- 
tion in calculating costs of feeds and 
the value of products, in order that 
they may get a small idea of the pro- 
fit made, as well as get experience in 
the keeping of records and thi 
metical calculations connected with 
them. £ 

Some of the difficulties encounter- 
ed in connection, with the instruction 
in agriculture were enumerated. One 
of the problems was, that of properly 
supervising the practical work. 
While boys working in the field; 
garden, lawn, barn or poultry build- 
ing the instructor must keep in touch 
with them. This is y done 
through co-operation with the sev- 
eral farm labourers, and the farmer 
himself, employed here. The in- 
structions given in the sroom 
must of necessity be very clear and 
the boy must accept the responsi- 
bility of carrying out the Instructions 
carefully. This gives training in at- 
tention and accurai s the work 
must be properly done and not treat 
ed altogether as a practice exerci: 
as the future of that pariic crop 
or stock might depena on the detail 
with which that certain ation 
has been performed. The hours oi 
work necessary lo secu.e practical 
experience on the farm presents al 
other problem. Much oi tne work 
such as miixing, feeaing siock and 
other similar jops 1equire that the 
pupils remain at their (tusks aiter 
school hours. Some o1 ine boys re- 
gard this as a privilege, wile others 
think they are beimg imjoscd upon. 
Here again it is the auty of the in- 
structor to train his boys (0 realize, 
that if he intenas to farin, he will not 
be able to do it successiuuy between 
the hours o1 9 a.m. and 4 p.m. 

The speaker then began a discus- 
sion of the probiem oi iinding posi- 
tions for our boys in iarming, aiter 
they- leave school. ‘Inis ne believed 
to be the provlem oi ciici impor- 
tance in all yocalions. “aie boys Who 
come from farms have & uistinct ad- 
vantage here. ‘they have gained 
considerable iarming experience at 
home, and have ned to like it, 
and are satisiied to continue it as a 
life's work. ror these voys the over- 
head expenses oi realing of buying 
property are cut down, i ne is will- 
ang lo remain on the home iarm. He 
mught also specialize on uw certain 
line, such as poultry raising, und de- 
vote all of his time to it and make a 
money making project out of what 
was previously un aimosi dvad issue. 
For the boy who dotsit live on ine 
farm the-aaded cost of,startuing up is 
discouraging. Li these boys are will- 
ing to wors as labourers ior low 
wages at first, they will be dble to 
gain experience and save a littie 
money. to start up tor themselves. in 
any case the boy on the ianm, with 


low wages, will be happler, more con- 
tented and more satisfied in his own 


the Junior Vocational School in To- 


ronto and given a course in farming 


on a farm during the summer. ‘The 


cummer, 
the boys to try and secure their own 
jobs by writing to relatives and 
friends in the country. This indivi- 
dual efrort on the part of the boy 
gave him the experience and satis- 
faction of securing and holding his 
own position. More than two thirds 
of these boys remained on farms 
more than a month, showing that 
they enjoyed the work. Many of 
these boys are still on farms and are 
making good. Mr. Blanchard went 
on to show the possibilities of such 
a scheme at the O. S.D. Here is. a 
splendid opportunity to give the boys 
practical experience in all pRases of 
the work. The farm is here, with 
ample space to extend the work in 
gardening, poultry raising, general 
farming and floriculture. In order 
to carry through many of the pro- 
jects of the work, it would be neces- 
sary to keep several boys at the 
O. S. D. during part of the summer 
and bring some back earlier in the 
fall. With this added help it would 
be possible to go into gardening and 
the raising of small fruits*more ex- 
tensively. It would also be neces- 
wary to have supervision for these 
and to provide help to preserve 
fruits and prepare pickles. The boys 
might be given a small remunera- 
tion, to make the work more appeal- 
ing. In spite of this added expense, 
we believe that a quantity of such 
produce could be grown and preser- 
ved here at less’cost than buying it. 
‘The pupils would gain the experience 
and js that not what a school of this 
kind is designed to do for the deaf 
boy? Would not the pupils appre- 
ciate the fruits and pickles so pro- 
duced when they knew that they had 
played such an important part in 
their preparation? 


“The subject of agriculture may be 
and is now being readily correlated 
with the other subjects of the class- 
room,” stated Mr. Blanchard. Many 
topics of interest may be used as 
composition exercises, and the cal- 
culation of costs and values of pro- 
Gucts provide material for the arith- 
metic teacher. The curricula in geo- 
graphy at the O. S. D. are especially 
cesigned to teach a good deal of na- 
ture study and agriculture. This 
helps a great deal when the boys be- 
gin their regular work in farming as 
they are familiar with much of the 
soundation work, and can at once 
proceed to the more important acti- 
vities on the farm. 


In conclusion Mr. Blanchard 
brought to the attention of the as- 
sociation once more, their obligation 
us teachers of the deaf to do all they 
could to help these boys get positions 
aiter they leave school. If we don't 
prepaze them for jobs and give them 
some encouragement who will? Ex- 
plain to the public that these boys 
are normal boys, handicapped, that 
they don't want sympathy, but ‘that 
it employers exercise a little patience, 
they will be more than satisfied with 
the results they get. To the boys 
on the other hand is being explained 
that they must not expect sympathy, 
but that they must work faithfully 
ior low wages, ai first, perhaps, but 
when they had secured the confi- 
acnce o their employers, they would 
find it easier to carry on and could 
command higher wages. 


ThE SHRINE OF SLEEPING 
CHILDHOOD 

1 do not know ot a better shrine 
before which a father or mother may 
kneel or stand than that of a sleeping 
child. I do not know of a holier 
place, a temple where one is more 
uikely to come igto closer touch with 
all Unat is infinitely good, where one 


to seeing and feel. 
r shrine come mat. 
laughter, of trust and 
if 7 and be- 
fall our soft 
it of ia serine 

& sleepin, 
ranks 


reverently before the 
@ child, to go back.and grow 


its love and confidences, to be accept- 

by it, without fear or restraini. as 

lon and playmate, is just 

ut the greatest good fortune that 

come to any man or woman in 

this world—and, perhaps, in «ny 
other world, for all we know. 


And I am passing this “.confessi.) 


and .“"Mary’ 
“James” of this very good world of 


ours. —The Valve World. 


THE TEACHER'S CONSCIENCE 
By Dr. Charles Eliot 


To many conscientious teacher: it 
is a formidable thought that their 
ultimate influence may depend upon 
qualities in themselves of which they 
are unconscious, or which at least 
they have never designedly either 
cultivated or repressed. Almost 
every grown-up person who ‘re- 
flects upon the effect which each of 
geveral teachers had upon him is 
surprised to find that some’ subtile 
or rarely manifested quality, some 
occasional act perhaps, inconsistent 
with the general character, some 
habit seemingly of small .moment, 
made much deeper impression upon 
him than the obvious qualities, re- 
gular modes of action, and apparent- 
ly important habits of the teacher. 

A man of many accomplishments, 
of dignified presence and refined 
character, is the head of a large 
school for a generation; and in the 
end it appears that the most vivid 
ampressions which his old pupils 
tain of him are that he was very 
clean and always tidily dressed, and 
that his speech was singularly cic 
and accurate. Anocner man, slove 
ay, quick-tempered, rough in spec: 
and ‘almost brutal in manners, 
chiefly remembered for the mii- 
liness with which he occasion 
confessed his errors and retraci 
his wrongful accusations. 

A college professor teaches, p 
and exhorts with signal power bei 
a rapidly flowing stream of youus 
men; and thirty years atterwara- a 
sudden gloom falls upon a chee: ul 
company of his former pupils, the:- 
yelves grown gray, as they recall how 
he used to tell his classes on wi.it 
passages of the text-book they wo! 
be taken up at’the annual exam. 
ation before the unsuspecting vi. 
ors. A young man of moderate pi. ( 
and feeple health struggles thro. 
a few years of service in a gi. 
school before he dies. He. was bu 
Loor teacher; yet hundreds of 1.1 
will never forget the unauected 
verence with, which ne repe 
every morning\the Lord's pra) -t 
Perhaps this pljure which ne 
upon nis pupils’ minds has beer: 1s 
userul to them as tne arith: 
ana grammar, which he iauea « 
leach them, would have been. 
practical lesson to be drawn 1 
such facts as these is that u (vac 
needs an active imaginatic.i, anu a 
conscience watchiu! and quick~ . 
amaginauon, which enaoles hun, (0 
sve nimsell through young eyes, « 
@ conscience wnicn takes cogniza; 
ox things incidental and seemii.ly 
uivial, as well as of things gicat 
4nq irequenuy recurring. 


It is stated that in the compilaiiou 
O, ‘the great new Oxiord kugiist 
actionary, the word that causea ie 
eaitors the most trouble was one of 
Unree letters, the tamiiar word “sci.” 

At took over 30,v0U words to cA- 
plain and illustrate iis many me. 
ings. So we should not get imp4- 
tient with our pupils ir tney soue- 
times, or even trequently, use it in- 
properly, 
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SCHOOL AND BUSINESS 
In a recent issue of The To- 
ronto Saturday Night there was 
an article entitled “School and 
Business” which is of much 


practical interest to all teachers” 


and pupils. In order to find out 
what are the chief requirements 
for securing positions and pro- 
motion in business, the writer, 
c. C. Goldring;asked the men 
who had mostly) to do with the 
hiring of employes in several of 
the largest industries to give ad- 
dresses to the teachers of Toron- 
to on the conditions of employ- 
ment and advancement in their 
respective industries. 

In all, nine addresses were 
given. A few speakers mention- 
ed a good general education. 
None demanded a matriculation 
certificate or any certificate of 
character or progress from the 
school. No mention was made 
of technical skill, such as ability 
to do shorthand or typewriting 
at a certain rate. From a care- 
ful examination of the nine ad- 
dresses, the writer had classified 
the requirements of the employ- 
ers on the basis of the frequency 
of mention and. emphasis given 
to them by the various speakers. 
As 2 result we have seven re- 
quirements, which are as fol- 
lows: 

1. The power to think. This 
requirement was mentioned 
more frequently than any other, 
and seemed to be the most im- 
portant in the minds of those 
who spoke. 

“Executives the world over 
want employees who will think 
and will use their brains, and 
you have no idea what a heart- 
break it is at times trying to find 
a young member of your staf 
who will do some original think- 
ing.” 

‘An employee who !s capable 
of self-directed thinking, with 
self-directed action, will go far 
along’ the pathway of success. 
and he will not find that path- 
way crowded.” 

2. Good personality. The fol- 
lowing extracts from the ad- 
dresses give opinions typical of 
the viewpoint expressed by sev- 
eral of the speakers: 

“One of the things which has 
struck me forcibly at times re- 
garding high school graduates 
seeking positions has been the 
over-emphasis which they place 
on scholastic attainments and 
their almost complete disregard 
for the attributes of personality, 
which, in the long run, are of 
supreme importance.” 

“The chief factors considered 
in the appointment of a new 
employee to a definite branch or 
department are experience in 
the line of work and personality 
characteristics. He is measured 
against the personality char- 
acteristics demanded by the 
work we have in mind.” 


3. Personal Neatness. This 
was mentioned by six of the 
nine speakers. There was very 
little elaboration of the point 
They simply stated that they 
required neat appearance, or 
personal neatni on the part of 
Drospeetigg employees. 

4. Hard Work. One speaker 
said:.“Can you thoroughly fix in 
the minds of your scholars the 
idea that there is nothing deg- 
rading or inferior in manual 
toil? The only degrading thing 
is poor work, and this applies to 
office workers as well as manual 
workers. Can you impress upon 
them the dignity of true crafts- 
manship?” Several others ref- 
erred to the fact that progress in 
business can be acomplished at 
the price of hard work and hon- 
est endeavor. 

5. Good Health. This was 
mentioned as a requirement by 
tour speakers. 

6. Good Manners, especially 
Courtesy. Several speakers re- 
serred to the necessity for their 
employees to show good man- 
ners. One man termed courtesy 
“the lubricant that makes the 
wheels of business go round.” A 
typical extract from one address 
is as follows: “If I were asked 
in what respects the schools 
failed, I should say for one thing, 
a knowledge of common business 
conduct. They are not exactly 
social blunders, but it is surpris- 
ing the number of boys who do 
not know enough to knock at a 
closed door. Some are too shy, 
some are too bold, and so on.” 

7. Ideals and Character Ele- 
ments. Mostyof the speakers re- 
ferred in some way or other to 
the necessity of employees hav- 
ing desirable character elements. 
Among those mentioned were the 
following: faithfulness, integrity, 
loyalty, dependability, co-oper- 
ation, initiative. 

Are pupils trained in these 
matters in schools? The emphat- 
ic answer is “Ys. mall of them.” 
One of the avowed intentions of 
the schools is to teach children 


to think, and much of the daily * 


classroom work is designed for 
that purpose. Development of 
desirable personality is kept con- 
stantly in mind, and the numer- 
ous after-school activities 
which have been a prominent 
development of our high schools 
in the last dozen years, provide 
scope for the pupils to*develop 
their individual interests and 
tastes. Personal neatness is 
stressed in most of the schools of 
Toronto every day. Pupils are 
required to work hard at school. 
Sometimes parents complain 
that they are required to work 
too hard. In all public schools 
there is a medical health inspec- 
tion. Hygiene is taught and an 
attempt is made to inculcate 
proper habits of health in the 


children. In the secondary 
schools one of the purposes of 
Physical education, which all 
pupils are taught, is to interest* 
them in the maintenance of good 
health and good physique. Day 
by day teachers seek to train 
children in good manners and in 
such personal elements. as loyal- 
ty, dependability, integrity, etc., 
which were mentioned by the 
speakers, 


THE TEACHER MUSES 
Year after year they come to me, 
These children, with questioning 
looks, 
Year after year they leave me, 
they leave their outgrown 


books; 
And I wonder sometimes if I've 
taught them 
Just some of the worth while 
things, 
Just some of the things they'll need 
in life, ° 
Be they peasants, or poets, or 
kings. 


Of course, they've learned civics and 
history 
And how to divide and add, 
But have they learned that these are 
not all 
That make life’sad or glad? 
Have I taught them the value of 


When things are at their worst? 
Have I taught them there's nothing 
that helps like a song 
When the heart seems ready to 
burst? 


Have I taught them the joy of clean 
living? 
That Honor is better than Fame 
That good friends are the greatest of 
treasures? 
Wealth, less than an untarnished 
name? 
Have I taught them réspect to, the 
aged? 
Protection to those who are weak? 
That Silence always is golden 
When Gossip bids them speak? 


Have I taught them that Fear is a 


cow: 
Who is beaten when they say, “I 
can"? 
That Courtesy ranks with Courage 
In the heart of the real gentle- 
man? 
Have I taught them these things and 
the others > 
‘That will help make them brave, 
kind and true? 
If I have, then I care not if they tell 


me 
The Irkutsk is a town in Peru! 


ABOY 

The following expressive arti- 
cle by Judge W. Gray demonstra- 
tes the vital importance of the 
teachers’ responsibility and high 
calling. What the world will be 
thirty or forty years from now 
very largely depends on the 
training the boys and girls are 
now getting in the schools. So 
to a very vital degree, the tea- 
chers make or mar the world of 
tomorrow: 

Well, what is a boy? Just this! 
A boy is the person you are ab- 
solutely dependent upon to fin- 
ish what you have started. 


A BOY—The time will come 


when he will occupy the chair 
at the, desk where you are 
working now: he is going to do 
the work that yoa are doing 
now, but he is going to do it in 
his own way. 


A BOY—He will be the father of 
a family, a. farmer, 4 mecha- 
nic, a lawyer, a dogtor, a-poet, 
a musician, an artist, a sur- 
geon, a jurist, a minister of the 
Word of God. Who? A Boy! 


A BOY—You may formulate po- 
licies and deyise plans, but 
whether and how they will be 
carried out, rests with him. « 


A BOY—Make all the laws that 
you wish, negotiate treaties 
and form leagues. With the 
boy rests the power to amend, 
to repeal or annul them. 


A BOY—He will occupy your seat 
in the Senate and sit on your 

* bench inthe courts of the 
land. Your village, your town, 
your city, your state and the 
nation will soon be subject to 
his will. 


A BOY—He is going to take over 
and manage,your schools, uni- 


versities, colleges, hospitals, 
charitable institutions, pri- 
sons, and corporations. All 


your.labors and your plans are 
going to be studied and jud- 
ged; then praised or con- 
demned by him. 


A BOY—Whether your name and 
your achievements will be 
“gratefully remembered and 
honored by him depends upon 
his estimation of you and your 
achievements. All your work 
is for him and the destiny of 
the nation and the fate of hu- 
manity rests in his hands. The 

., boy of today is the man of to- 
morrow: $ 


What is a Boy? He is just 
about the most important person 
in the world, and as such needs 
your attention. Most of us who 
have passed the meridian of life* 
are hoping that our closing years 
will be spent in peace, security 
and quiet enjoyment; that we 
shall see the ideals and the in- 
stitutions we cherished and la- 
bored for continue to command 
respect and devotion; that the 
race will grow nobler and kinder 
and wiser and that the world 
will become a pleasanter and 
safer place in which to live. But 
the realization of all these hopes 
is bound up in the questioning 
hearts and the budding minds of 
the boys who are growing up 
amongst us: —Judge W. Gray. 


“Never mind about your cash 
being low—how’s your Charac- 
ter?” 


“Plan to.have some gold in 
your pocket, when you have sil- 
ver in your hair.” 
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Pu pils’ Locals 


JUNIOR CLASSES: 


I made a valentine to-day. It had 
a red heart on it. I shall send it to 
my mother. | —Robert Cheeseman. 


My mother sent me some note 
y aper. I Wes tom ae to pico I 
ite letters mother. 
\shall writ a 


Last week my mother sent me a 
large box of fancy biscuits, candy 
and gum. J liked thez. 

—Douglas Bright, 


The C. G. I. T. girls in Belleville 
gave me a pretty blue sweater. I 
wear it to school. I like“it very 
much. ita Elizuk. 


I got a letter from home. They 
told me my cat was looking for me 
1o come to give her some milk. 

—Gerald Cassell. 


‘This morning we played store. We 
used toy ‘money. John was store- 
keeper. I bought a toy car for 15 
cents, —Raymond Burrows. 


I had a tooth ache. I went to 
Belleville in the bus. The dentist 
tilled my tooth. It does not hurt 
now. —Dwayne Hunter. 


January 24th was my _ birthday. 
‘My mother sent me a box with fancy 
biscuits and candy in it. *I was glad 
to get it. —Eileen Barber. 

One day Miss Ford brought a 
toaster to school. We made some 
toast. We put butter and jelly on it 
and ate it. It was good. 

¢ —Archie Ring. 

I got a box. I got a bottle of hand 
lotion and a letter from home yes- 
terday. I was very glad to hear irom 
my mother. and father. 

—Eleanor Charron. 

Johnny and I empty the waste 
paper baskets every day. We take 
the papers to the incinerator. Mr. 
Coles gives us apples. He is kind. 

—John Barton. 

On Jan. 31 Lucille waved my hair. 
It looked very nice. I thanked her. 
The big girls told me that it looked 
nice. 1 thanked them. Lucille can 
wave hair very well. —Vetta Shepley. 

On February 4th we skated on the 
rink. Haymond Burrows, Raymond 
Cork and I played hockey. Some 
boys and I raced on the rink. Teddy 
George and I won, 

—VJohnny Quinnell. 

Last Monday we played the story 
about Mr. Brown and thé Mice. 1 
was Mr. Brown. The- rest of the 
girls and boys were mice, kittens and 
the big man. We had a good time. 

\ —Lucille Bourdeau. 

Last Tuesday John and I carried 
blankets to the boys’ residence for 
Miss Ford. She gave us bars. I 
thanked her. I helped Mr. Coles. 
He gave me four apples. I thanked 
him. —Roy Godden. 

On January 31 we thought that we 
were going to the movies but Miss 
Ford told us that Dr. Tennant does 
not want us to go because many peo- 
ple down town have flu. We were 
disappointed. We shall go another 
time. —Raymond Cork. 

Last Saturday my mother came to 
see me. She told me that my brother 
wants to see me too. She brought 
me some things. She was very kind 
to me. 1 thanked her.» She went 
away at 11 o'clock. She kissed me. 
She rode in a taxi to the station. 

—Mary Yurek. 

January 28 was my birthday. I 
am twelve years old. The boys and 
girls wished me a happy. birthday. 
‘They sang our birthday song for me 
when we had rhythm. I bowed to 
them. Miss Nurse gave some lico- 
rice to us. Mother sent me a birth- 
day cake. —Carder Wilson. 

Last Tuesday my mother, father, 
uncle and two sisters, Pauline and 
Gerry came to see me. I was sur- 
prised. They kissed-me. We had 
rhythm for them. After a while 
Gerry danced for us. She did a tap 
dance. We clapped our hands. They 
brought me popcorn balls, buns, 
maple cream, two bars, gum, catsup, 
corn salad and nuts. I shared my 
maple cream_and popcorn with the 
boys and girls in my class. 

—Opal MacDonald. 


Last Monday I got a letter and five 


its from’my mother, 
ee at —Helen Reble. 


Patricia ‘Wakefield came to our 
class ‘on Feb 5. Patty is very sweet. 
‘We all love her. 


Donna Latawiecz was happy to get 
a box from home. She got two-pairs 
of stockings, oranges, gum and candy. 


Joyce Shields got a letter, twenty- 
five ‘cents, a new dress and funny 
papers from her Mother. Joyce was 
happy. Miss Brown is to buy or- 
‘anges and a treat with the money. 


Lawrence Bennett got.a box from 


home containing gum, candy, funny 
papers and a new pair of trousers. 


Lawrence is much pleased with the _ 


new trousers. 


Dorothy Anderson got some gum, 
candy and funny papers from her 
Mother. Dorothy likes to look at the 
funny papers. 

Roma Johnston got a letter, fifteen 
cents and some gum from her 
Mother. Roma also got a picture of 
Grandma and Grandpa Johnston. 
She is very happy to have the picture. 


February 14 will be St. Valentine's 
Day. Miss Lally told us that perhaps 
we shall have a party. 

—Doris Colquhoun. 


I had a letter from my girl friend, 
Lena Dixon. She told me that her 
sister weighs 11712 lbs. She must 
be very fat. . —Dorothy Meda. 


I got a pair of brown leather shoes 
laces from my: mother.. ‘They are 
tor my skating boots. 

—Vivian Richardson. 


The Senior boys played hockey last 
night with the Alpert College boys. 
‘The O. S. D. won. The score was 4 
wo 2. We cheered for our team. 

—Randail Ciarke. 


I am making a flower stand in the 
manual training snop. I shall take 
at home for mother in June. 

—Gilbert Marshali. 


I broke my arm last week. I went 
to the hospital in Belleville. A doc- 
tor set iv for me 1t is better now. 

—Gerald Clarke. 

To-day I got 40|51 on No. 2 speed 
test. Mother was proud when 1 
tinished No. 1 speed test. She sent 
10 cents in a leer to me. 

—Maureen Stewart. 

Last Tuesday I got some new socks 
from my Aunt Emma.-: She knitved 
them tor me. She was very kina. 
Mother sent me some Jacks and a 
ball. —Kathieen Bartley. 

Yesterday afternoon I played out- 
doors. I went up a hill and slid 
down. I fell on the rink. I said, 
“Ouch, Oucn.” £ hurt my head a 
Uttle. The boys and 4 had tots of 
fun. —Nelson Wedge. 

Carder and I got a box irom home 
yesterday. We got candies, cookies, 
Peanuts and Valentine cards. We 
were very happy to get our box.. 1 
got the first valentine in our class, 

—Glen Wilson. 

January 13 was my birthday. I 
got a box from home and another 
box irom friends. I got tnree cards 
and a big story boox irom my Aunt 
Fhoepe in Englana.. I wrote a letter 
to her. I thanked her. 

—Teddy George. 

Yesterday afternoon we cut out 
many red hearts. ‘lhen we put them 
on red thread. Some teachers will 
put them in the sewing room. They 
are going to have a. party to-night. 
I think our red hearts will look 
pretty. —Mary Churchill, 

I got three bars and a letter from 
my mother. She told me that Clif- 
ford fell and broke his right leg. 
Dad took him to the Toronto hospi- 
tal. He cried. He will not be better 
Yor a long time. I am very sorry for 
him. —Jack Hooey. 

Last Monday morning ‘we went to’ 
the movies at the Belle. We saw 
Popeye. We saw some ghosts. A 


woman fell into some fiour and was, 


all white. Popeye was afraid of her 
because he thought she was a ghost. 
Then we saw “Anne of Green Gab- 
les." We liked it. Anne broke her 
slate on a boy's head. We laughed 
and laughed. After the moyies we 
went to a store. Miss Tett bought us 
hot dogs. They tasted good. Then 
we came back to school in the bus. 

—Phyllis Thompson. 


Iam making a tie-rack in the car- 
penter-shop. I shall give it to my 
father. He will put his ties on it. 
—Clifford 


I received a box from my home. I 
got a film, a camera, cakes and a let- 
ter. I was very glad to get them. 

—Karl Wolfe. 


Feb. 5th was-my birthday. The 
girls wished me-a happy birthday. 
They spanked me. I am sixteen 

—Eveline Renaud. 


The O. S. D. Midgets played hockey 
in Belleville. Iam on the team. I 
play defence. - Our team won. Iam 
glad. —Bunty Mackenzie. 

Dr. Amoss gave me a new pair of 
skates. I can skate now. I play 
hockey’ with the boys. My, team 
Played with another team. The score 
was 3 to 3. It was a tie. 

—J. A, Gagnon. 

The O. S. D. Midgets play hockey 
with-the Ki-Y teams in Belleville. I 
am on the Midgets’ team. I am goal 
keeper. We won all the games. We 
have 10 points. —George Traini. 

We went to the art room for voca- 
tional guidance class in January, 
We made dolls’ dresses of wall-paper. 
‘They are very pretty. Miss Cass put 
them on the walls, | —Inez Harris. 

Every Friday the girls play bad- 
minton in the assembly room at four 
o'clock. I play there. I like to play 
badminton. The girls are learning to 
Play. Miss Reid is teaching them. 

—Elva Richardson. 

I am on Canadiens hockey team. 
My team play with Maroons and 
Senators. Canadiens have 10 points, 
Maroons have 6 points and Senators 
have 16 points. Maybe Senators will 
win. —Harold Hemphill. 

Feb. Ist I had a birthday. I was 
seventeen years old. The children 
wished me many happy returns ot 
the day. I got a letter and fifty 
cents from my mother. 

—Lloyd Birdseli, 

-On Jan. 30th I went to the hospi- 
tal because I had flu. I stayed there 
for seven days but I am better now. 
I was not lonesome and I laughed at 
Jean Thompson when she fell on the 
stairs. She hurt her hand. 

—Ethel McLean. 

On Monday night, seo 4th, the 
Senators played hockey with the 
Maroons. The Senator's won. The 
Maroon's lost. The score was 2 to 1. 
They were happy. We took a bath 
and we went to bed. 

—Britton Grimoldby. 

In Durham there is a lot of snow 
and it is deep. Some of the people 
have had the flu. They are all bet- 
ter by now. If I was home maybe I 
would have the flu but I am lucky be- 
cause Iam here. I had the flu when 
I was a small girl. —Jessie Lake. 

On Feb. 2nd we were going to have 
a sleigh ride. We were very much 
delighted. 

That day it was very cold and 
many of the pupils had the flu so we 
didn’t go. We were disappointed but 
we had movies instead. 

—Dorothy Antonow. 

I got a letter from home. My 
mother wants me to make a book- 
rack for her. -I shall make one in the 
carpenter-shop. —Mernie Quast. 

On Thursday I play badminton. I 
like to play. I am learning. Miss 
Reid helps the girls. 

—Helen Langdon. 

On Jan. 30th I got two boxes from 
my family. I got two ribbons, some 
candies, cakes, peanuts, a piece of 
Helen’s birthday cake, chicken, a pair 
of stockings, a rather large picture oi 
Tommy. I remember Tommy. He 
is my nephew. I gave a cake to my 
friend Dorothy Anderson. 

—Madeline Geddis. 

Every Tuesday we go to play bad- 
minton in the assembly-room. Miss 
Ried in teaching, some of the girls 
how to play. Marion Storring and 
I played badminton. The score was 

11 to 8 I won. Miss Ried told 
Marion and me to play against 
Freda Locket and Elizabeth Smith. 
We tried to beat them. We played 
very hard. The score was 15 to 9. 
Marion and I won. I am fond of 
playing badminton. 
=Mary Ferguson. 


On Feb, 9, the boys and girls want ~ 


to go to\the show at the Belle Thea- 


teresting. I don’t know if we can go. 
—Jack Damore. 


“ I live in a log house. It has three 
rooms. My brother and father made 
it. They cut down trees and made 
logs. Bears, moose, deer, birds and 
other animals live in the woods near 
our home. My protien: catches them 
in traps. Ernest Walton, 


I received a nice tetter from my 
mother. She told me that she and 
my sister had very bad colds. Father 
and my other sister haven't any. 
My sister Beatrice is engaged. 1 
was surprised to hear it, “I don't . 
know when she will be married. Her 
friend lives in Niagara Falls. 

—Charlie Possnett. 


I received a letter from my brother 
Ernest.’ He told me about 5 
Spot is my dog. My mother 
Spot under the stove with the handic 
chewed off her purse. The moncy 
and car tickets were scattered “hil 
over the floor. My mother has to 
watch Spot: all the time. I think 
that Spot is very bad to chew up 
everything in the house. 

—Lillian Reed. 


One day last summer my cousin 
and I went swimming in the Sault 
Ste. Marie River. The weather was 
very cold. I ran very fast to the. 
water. Just then I fell down into 
the water. It was very cold. I 
screamed. My cousin laughed at me. 
Then we tried it again. We had a 
good time but I shall never go swim- 
ming again when it is very cold. 

—Manley Trembicy. 


Yesterday I got a box from .home 
and there was a letter in it. When 
I was in the middle of my letter 1 
read this from my mother: “Do you 
want a big doll for your birthday? 
If so tell me early ov I shall get 
money to buy it and send it to you 
ha! ha! If you don’t want a doll what 
else do you want instead?” As 1 
shall I get skis I shall ask for ski 
boots, —Lillian Dubeau. 


1 received a letter from my mother 
to-dayt She mentioned about my 
tncle Reggie in her letter, that he is 
going to visit my mother this weck. 
1 think she is very lucky to see him. 
T hope he will come to see me some- 
times. He was working in the Dome 
Mines in South Porcupine, but he 
has no job for a while. He is still 
in Toronto. I have not heard from 
him for a long time. He didn’t a: 
swer my letter. —Marion Storri 


The day after Christmas while | 
vas at home,'I went to the deniit 
with my mother t\ have my front 
teeth fixed. The dentist said, “Come 
back to-morrow.” I went to the 
dentist about four times. On Satur- 
day, Dec. 29th the dentist pulled 
teeth out. They were not sore whoo 
he pulled them. Then he put i) 
the new ones. My mother likes » 
teeth very much because they luvs 
better than the old ones. 
—Russell Manni: 


I wrote a letter to William Me 
field last Decem| He is in t 
Saskatoon School for the Desi. 
Russell Manning wigte one to Alli: 
Ashton too. We wrote letters abo 
our schools. I know William aii 
Allen well because I used to go ‘0 
school in Saskatoon. Russell i:- 
ceived a letter from Allen Ashton lit 
January but I did not receive 0: 
from William for a long time. Rus- 
sell did not know him but he was ¢: 
to hear about the school there. T 
boys there play hockey too. 

Grant Thorburn, 


On Feb. Ist the boys played ho: 
on the boys’ rink. My team is 
Bisons. They played hockey again:t 
Falcons from 4:50 o'clock until 5:30 
o'clock. We played awfully rousi. 
was the goal-keeper. The Bis 
by the score of 3 to 0. We had 12 
points and the Wolves had 11 points 
and the Falcons had 5 points. “The 
Bisons lost 3 games and tied 2 sam 
On Feb. 5th the Bisons played hock 
against Wolves. I hope the Bisons 
will win. They will play four more 
games. We are trying to be the 
champions of the O. S. D. i 

—Dalton Storrins. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Printing an Occupation for the 


Before you decide on a trade, or 
an occupation you should have an 
attraction for it. ‘That is you think 
that you would like to work at that 
trade) during your life-time. 
you choose printing as your ‘occupa- 
tion, you must think that the trade 
of ting is the best trade for you 
to work at; tfe trade for which you 
think you are suited; the trade in 
which you think you can win suc- 
cess, But, sometimes, boys choose 
trades for which they are not suited. 
Or a boy who lives in a good farming 
istrict chooses to become a printer. 
On leaving school, he stays on the 
farm, Because he always lived on 
the farm, he makes a pretty good 
tarmer, but not nearly so good as his 
classmate. who learned all he could 
avout farming at the Ontario School 
tor the’ Dear. 


A. Where can you get help in 
choosing a trade? 

Well, your vocational guidance 
teacher will tell you all about the 
dierent occupations) From him you 
will learn wnat things you must 
know in order to get dilierent jobs, 
how much money you would get, and 
how many hours you would work 
each day, and many other things 
avout diferent. jobs. ‘“hen your 
teacher who teaches you about be- 
ing @ good citizen (citizenship) will 
be glad to help you. Your teacher in 
the shop knows exactly the things 
you must do on a joo, and he wit 
teach you all that you may learn. ne 
will also know if you are suited for 
tat trade, and he will advise you to 
stop, or to continue. ‘Lhere are also 
your parents, your teacher in school, 
and your superintendent. It is im- 
portant that you choose the right 
Job. A person might be an excellent 
baker, but a very poor printer. He 
might be an excelent printer but o 
very poor farmer Now, the thing, 
for you to do, is to get the job in 
which you can do your best work. 

B. Why is Printing a Suitable 
‘Trade for the Dear? , 

1, Because it is a trade is which 
there Is little talking to be done. 

2. Because it is a trade in which 
there is always a demand for good 
workmen, 

3. Because it is a trade which pro- 
vides steady work—a year round joo. 

4. Because it is a trade in which 
the deaf have been successful, and in 
which they have made good con- 
nections with employers. 

5. Because it is a trade in which 
you" can receive training at this 
school. 

6, Because it is a trade in which 
you must learn all parts, and, thus, 
when you come to get a job if you are 
fi en special work you are ready for 


interesting. Every piece of work is 
rent, 


Because it is a trade where you 
Work from copy. You know just what 
is wanted, and just how a job must 
be done. 

9, Because it is a trade in which 
there are shops is every city, and 
town is Ontario. 

, 10. Because “it is a trade in which 
there are fair working hours, and one 
in which there are good wages. 

C. What are the Qualifications for 
Success as a Printer? 

As is any trade there are three 
Necessary qualities: 1. Ambition— 
wanting to do one’ best. 2. Reliabi- 
lity—being able to get along well with 
People, and being able to do good 
Work under all conditions. 

These are necessary for success 
in any trade. Then there are some 
things which a printer should have, 
or should know. 

1. You must have good physical 
condition—good eyesight, good teeth, 
food nerves, and general good health. 
Great strength of body is not neces- 
Sary, but good health is. Good 
health, good living habits, proper 
food, and plenty of fresh air are im- 
Dortant. ae 

2. You should have an earnest de- 
sire to learn the trade. 

3. General good standing in school 
is important. The better your edu- 


cation the better printer you will 


7, Because it is a trade which is 


make. This is important to-day as 
all hearing boys and girls attend 
seco until they are sixteen years of 
~—4. You must know the language 
you are to set, the rules of capitali- 
zation, the division of words, gram- 


Tf. matical construction, and the use of 


punctuation marks. 

5. You should be able to go ahead 
and do work according to the direc- 
lions which are given to you. 

6. You should be able to do.your 
work without close supervision. 

7 You should have a good general 
knowledge of printing, and, due to 


conditions , which exist in the trade - 


to-day, it would be well to have 
specie on in, some particular 
part. 


C. What work in the printing 
trade can the deaf do? 

-Hand composition, machine com- 
position, — presswork,, compositors 
«machine and hand) hews and job, 
pressmen 46fms and] job), book- 
binders, lithographers,’ transferrers, 
and. photo-engravers. 

D. What work can you be trained 
for at this school? 

Hand composition, machine com- 
position, and presswork. 

E. The Linotype Operator. 

The linotype operator must have a 
good education in school and in 
shop. ‘Lhe school education will give 
you the necessary use of English, and 
a knowledge of other subjects which 
4s needed. The shop education will 
e you an understanding of the 
work of the printer. In such a shop 
as we have here there is a good 
chance to get a thorough knowledge 
of printing. This is necessary to 
successful lintoype operation. Any 
intelligent person can set straight 
type, but to handle the many things 
in the trade you must know thor- 
oughly the tools of type composition. 
You should understand that under 
ent conditions it is impossible to 
il round training in the ordi- 
print shop in our cities and 

Hence, the importance of 
tting this training in our school 
You should know that no 
killful you are in ope- 
you will not be able 
to hold a job as linotype operator un- 
Jess you do know printing. 

¥F. The Question of Wages. 

Each city has its own i0cal union, 
and this union sets a scale of wages. 
‘Lhe newspap le is slightly high- 
ey than the wage paid in job offices. 
du. ‘Loronto the scaie of wages is: 

No scale the first two years of ap- 
prenticeship. 


shop.. 


ard year ~~ ist 6 mos. 13.50 
3rd year —~ 2nd 6 mos 16.00 
4th year — ist 6 mos. 18.00 
ath year —~ und 6 mos. 20.00 
bth year — ist 6 mos. 50 


oth year — 2nd 6 mos. 28.00 

‘The scaie for linotype operation is 
higher. Unorganizea or open shops 
pay a smalier w: A small town 
newspaper pays from $10.00 to $20.00 
per week, 

G. The hours of labour, 


‘The work is steady the year round. 
“he wo! woe. gay work or night 
wore. -‘fhe usual week ‘consists of 
irom 4% to 48 hours. If overtime is 
worked, the race of pay for overume 
Is higher (aan tor regular hours. 

hh. Be careiul. 4 

in your wining in the print shop 

-do nov yet the idea tae you can do 
everyumng ull ac once. in -some 
prinung Uae scnools a voy spends 
Tive years Working irom 44 tor 48 
nours per Week. rie is wen turned 
out as a real printer. Av this school 
you would have jo spend 1our and 
one-halr years ih trauung in tne 
print shop an order to geu mn as much 
time as in one year's apprenticesnip. 
Do not think Uist two years or tree 
are enough. 1 you,go out then it Is 
not likely you can gét a joo, let alone 
hold one. Again 1 see irom opserva~ 
tion that it is a common ching for a 
boy to want to get on the linotype 
aiter being in the shop for but a 
short time. “emember Una there is 
only one Linotype here, and it is need- 
ed ior job work a great deal. Then, 
the graduating boys must become 
proficient before June. Your shop 
teacher has a course of study plan- 
ned which will give you new and dif- 
ferent work as you have mastered old 


work, and become fitted for new. All 
parts of the trade should be thor- 
oughly learned. ‘Then, you stand a 
far better chance of getting a job, of 
holding a job, and of being promoted. 


I. Chances of Getting Work, 

There is always a demand for the 
services of a real good workman. 
‘There are newspaper offices, and Job 
offices in all'cities and towns in On- 
tario. In a small country office you 
would have to have a general know- 
ledge of printing. In the cities a 
man works on one sort of work, The 
various types of special work in large 


printing shops are newspaper ad. - 


compositors, newspaper make-up or 
stone men, newspaper pressmen, Job 
pressmen, job compositors, news- 
paper. linotype operators, job office 
jinotype operators, _book-binding, 
photo engraving, electrotyping, and 
sterotyping. 

J. Capital Required. 

If you wish to start a shop of your 
own, the capital required would not 
be less than one thousand dollars. 
‘the cost would depend upon the size 
of shop, the location of shop, and the 
kind of shop. An expenditure of one 
vhousand dollars would provide a 
small job shop with second hand 
equipment. Machines used in the 
uude are expensive. 


HERE AND THERE IN SPORT 

sy FP. Cunningham. 

The 0. S. D. have entered a team 
in the vunior section of the Ki-¥ 
league. In this league all players 
must be under 20 years of age Jan. 


1, last. The schedule has not yet 
been ed by the ¥. M. C. A. 
‘These games will be played in the 
arena, 


It is unfortunate that the School 
grounds and the nearby fields are so 
entirely devoid of hills. Many of the 
younger children bring back sleighs 
with them when they return from 
Christmas holidays but they cannot 
ke them a great deal. A sleigh is 
only a sleigh, but a sleigh and a good 
hill that’s something. It may be 
feasible to build an artificial slide on 
our playground. I am sure our boys 
and girls would get a great deal of 
aun out of it aside’ from the healthy 
out-door execrise—not only the little 
sellows.—I'l wager you couldn't keep 
the older ones oft. 


Hockey rules have reached a stage 
wnere it seems that anything goes, 
short of laying a man out cold. Per- 
haps it is not the rules themselves 
but the enforcing of them by the 
oflicial in charge A body check is 
designed to take a man out of that 
one play, but the way it is admin- 
istered by most defence men one 
would think it was intended to put 
him out of play for the rest or the 
week. 


One often hears an oldtimer re- 
mark, “Oh, the game isn't as rough 
as it used to be; why when I was & 
boy—etc.—we never used pads—no 
gloves’. Quite right too, they had to 
be tough. But consider the player of 
today. ‘The ordinary defence man’s 
equipment weighs in the neighbour- 
hood of 20 pounds. He knows he's 
well padded, his opponents know it, 
and the referee knows it. With 
what refult?—a slashing stick across 
a man’s forearms. doesn't mean a 
thing a cross check that is—the re- 
feree says, “We'll let that go, itvlikely 
landed on a pad"—But quite often, 
Iriends, it does not land on a pad. 


So the game is just as rough as it 
used to be; the lad who plays it has 
to be just as tough, —don’t let any- 
one tell you different. 


Winter sports for 1935, and our 
carnival for this year have passed 
into history. They are two major 
events of our winter season, and our 
pupils seem to look forward to them 
with enthusiasm. The writer of this 
column takes this opportunity to 
thank all those who helped make 
these two annual events so successful 
this year. 


Champions—and justly so—Maples 
copped the Junior Volley Ball cham- 


Pionship when they downed the 
Oaks in a best two out ‘of three 
series. To the Maples—congratula- 
tions!—and to the Oaks—“better 
luck next time”. i é 


0. 8. D. INTERMEDIATES WIN EX- 
HIBITION TILT. 

Feb. 13—The Intermediates enter- 
tained the Hawks on their own ice: 
last night and defeated them 6 to 3. © 
‘The Hawk are an all star aggrega- 
tion collected from the various teams 
of the Ki-Y Juvenile league. 

Play opened fast but it was not un- 
til after 11 minutes that Logie’ drew 
first blood on @ pass from Voisin. 
‘Thorburn bulged the twine for the 


0.8. D. first but Forester added 
another for team before the pe- 
riod ended. 


McNab put his team 2 up soon 
after the opening of the second pe- 
riod. However, before the end of the 
20 minutes, Thorburn collected 2 
more on passes from ity and 
Evans making it all even Zoing into 
the third. 

Evans proved the shining light of 
the third stanza when he banged in 
three to put the game on ice, Hoage, 
playing left wing, getting two assists. 

For the visitors Voisin, McNab, Lo- 
gle and Forester looked best. For 
the O. S. D. Evans, Thorburn, Hoage 
and Byers played nice hockey. 

Referee—Earl Meloche and Time- 
keeper—Billy Rule. 

THE O. S. D, LINE-UP 

Goal, Lavalle; defence, Manty and 
Lethbridge; forwards, Evans, Thor- 
burn and Hoage; alternates, B. Haw- 
thorne, Greene, Bossence, Byers and 
R. Hawthorne. i 

* THE HAWKS LINE-UP 

Goal, Sheridan; defence,- Voisin 
and Logie; forwards, Cowan, O'Neil 
and Forester; alternates, Doran, 
Nab and Cowan. 


INTRA-MURAL HOCKEY 

Feb. 14—As in former years the 
boys have drawn up hockey teams 
and have been playing a schedule all 
during the winter. There are three 
leagues, Junior, Intermediate and 
Senior. The number of games pley- 
ed this winter it ch schedule, how- 
ever, is much greater than in former 
years. This year all three schedules 
call for 21 games each which is a lot 
ot hockey in any man’s league. 

SENIORS : 

The three teams making up the 
senior league are the “Wolves” cap- 
tained by Billy Rule; the .“Bisons” 
captained by Clifford Haist dnd the 
“Falcons” captained by Nick Jason. 

With 18 games played to date the 
Bisons with 16 points are leading the 
Wolves by 1 point. The Falcons are 
trailing with only 5 points: but they 
arg fighting alee way. ‘ 

Having only ‘ games left to play 
the Wolves and Bisons are sure of 
play-ott berths. The play-ofis, a 
best two out of three series will like- 
ly start next week. 

INTERMEDIATES 

The “Shieks”, captained by John 
Major,~have gafnered 1d points to 
date and are leading the Panthers, 
captained by Donald Cox, by 3 points. 
‘The “Millionaires” who are led by 
Lioyd Greene are trailing with 9 
Points. With 3 games lett to play 
anything may happen. Each team 
can still make ‘a play-on position, 
though the Shieks are sure of finish- 
ing either first or second. ‘ 


JUNIORS 

The Junior schedule has produced 
some very close games. In looking 
over the scores of 19 games played I 
find that the highest score of any 
game was 5 goals., Scores like 1—1; 
2—1; 3—2, etc. indicate very evenly 
matched teams. 

The ‘‘Senators” led by Jimmie 
Perry are leading with 18 points; 
Canadiens captained by Willie Kinis- 
ki are next with 14 and Maroons cap- 
tained by Harry Husak are trailing 
with 6 points. 

‘There are only 2 games left to-play 
so it looks like Senators and Cana- 
diens for the play-offs. 

Maroons have had very tough 
luck. Their records shows they have 
lost 5 games by only 1 goal. 
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EORGANIZATION—SOCIAL 
= SCIENCE 


jal Science comprises those 
canes commonly treated as history, 
geography, civics and, in part, bus- 
iness practice and vocational guid- 
ance. The purpose of these studies 
in the regular school is, or should be 
a widening of social experience. , 
Experience is not only a good tea- 
cher but ultimately the only teacher. 
Could one survive several centuries 
and participate in the multiform ac- 
tivities of many peoples, one might 
hope to obtain sufficient first hand 
experience to interpret the meaning 
of life and to practice its art. The 
existence, however. of the ordinary 
man or woman is much too brief and 
much too restricted to afford the 
number and variety of first hand 
contacts necessary for an adequate 
training in citizenship. Since means 
for first handed education along 
social lines is at present so severely 
limited, endeavour is made to fill the 
gaps with second hand experience. 
‘We reach back through time and 
garner records which may serve to 
familiarize us with lives of notable 
men and women long dead with 
courses of social events long complet- 
ed. The study of history is an at- 
tempt to lengthen the span of exis- 
tance and attain the wisdom and 
grace of the ages by re-living in im- 
agination the experience of our pre- 
decéésors. It is not sumticient, how- 
ever, to study these records and ac- 
quaint oneself witn the mere facts 
contained therein, the past must be 
revitalized and re-lived. To know 
that Columb! discovered America 
in 1492 is a pilot burdensome in- 
formation ot use’only to the worker 
in historic research. To thrill with 
the words, “Sail on! Sail on!” may 
inspire in some measure the spirit of 
hardy courage and dauntless re- 
solution that carried the explorer to 
the end of his voyage. A knowledge 
Of the batues and intrigues of the 
Napoleonic Wars has sugnt value to 
any but tne reader of historic novels 
and the trequenter o1 the movie 
theatre. But a realiziation of the 
lolly of entrusting the stewardship 
of a nation to the hands of a mad 
adventurer, which may be gained 
through an imaginative re-exper- 
iencing of the miseries of that period, 
is a patriotic viewpoint which no 
dembcratic citizen these days should 
lack. 


\In the study of geography we 
widen the breadth of existence by 
travelling in mind over land and sea 
to enter into the lives of our own 
Tellow countrymen and our neigh- 
bors who dwell on a foreign soil. 
‘yhis second hand imaginative ex- 
perience teaches us to live in friend- 
jy fashion’ with our fellows and to 
understand the neea of national and 
interational co-operation in the 
development of world prosperity. 
Existence is deepened and™inten- 
sified through the study of civics, 
business practice and vocational 
guidance. We cannot all go to the 
council chamber and take part in 
making laws, but we may study such 
procedures, re-enact them in a small 
way, and learn the need of toler- 
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taught to think away from 
Gos are always so concerned abou! 


of fact. 

‘The right study of social science is 
of particular importance to deaf 
children, since on account of their 
handicap and the resulting limita- 
tions of intercourse, they are pecu- 
liarly subject to restrictions in the 
matter of social experience and the 
consequent development of in-turn- 
ed rather than out-turned interests. 
A recent survey of the O:S. D. has 
shown that, save in a few cases where 
auditory damage has extended to 
cerebral areas, the students of this 
institution are fully as intelligent as 
boys and girls of the regular public 
and separate schools. Indeed the 
brightest mind, which it has been 
the privilege of the writer to ex- 
amine, was discovered in the course 
of this survey. Nevertheless, a study 
of the post-school history of gradu- 
ates reveals the fact that few indeed 
are occupying positions of impor- 
tance in this Province commeasurate 
with their abilities. There are few 
big farmers, big \business men, big 
manufacturers, though many are 
capable of carrying on extended ope- 
rations in these fields. 

The restriction of their activities 
to routine jobs is not to be ascribed 
solely to the handicap of deafness. 
Rather it is the outcome of a ten- 
dency to withdraw from a world of 
active affairs and immerse them- 
selves in a world of the deaf. A per- 
fectly natural normal tendency, but 
fatal to success, and one which in 
justice to themselves will have to be 
overcome through the provision of 
special forms of socializing educa- 
tion. 

To this end a considerable modifi- 
cation has been effected in both the 
programs of study and methods of 
instruction in all five subjects con- 
cerned. 

1st—Artificial boundary lines be- 
tween subjects have been largely eli- 
minated and social experience is be- 
ing studied as social science. _ 

2nd—In both intermediate and se- 
nior schools, this phase of the work 
has been placed in charge of special 
teachers. 

3rd—Emphasis has been shifted 
from the mere acquisition of facts to 
an interpretation of life which these 
facts portray. 

4th—Word teaching has in part 
given place to methods of presenta- 
tion through pictures, drawings, 
modellings, dramatizations and other 
forms of visual and active enterprise 
peculiarily suited to the learning 
feeds of non-hearing children. 


HISTORY 


A routine chronological program 
of history has been largely discarded 
throughout all grades. In the In- 
termediate School the course is made 
up. of four topic groups: (1) biogra- 
phical, (2) industrial, (3) social his- 
tory and (4) civics; in the Senior 
School, of four continued but more 
advanced topic groups: (1) national, 
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(2) industrial, (3) social history and 
(4) civics. - ¢ 


a vivid study of the courage and per- 
sistence displayed by such as 
Fraser, Columbus. Graham Bell, Wil- 
Moses, 
others; devotion to duty as seen in 


Laura Secord, General Brock, Flo- 
rence Nightingale and others of like 
mind and heart. Characters are 
taken, not only from pages of the 
Bible, Canadian and British national 
life, but likewise from the world’s 
general treasury of heroes and her- 
oines. 

Industrial history in the Interme- 
diate School includes such topics as 
“How man lighted his home", “How 
man has told time”, “How man has 
harvested his grain” and in the Se- 
nior School, “The development of 
transportation”, “THe growth of 
commerce”, “The stone, copper and 
iron ages”. While information con- 
veyed possesses a somewhat more vi- 
tal immediate interest than the 
usual facts of history, the main aim 
of the teachers is to develop a com- 
prehension of the slow but steady 
Progress made by the race up 
through the records of history to- 
gether with an understanding of how 
this increasing prosperity has been 
largely brought about by a growing 
spirit of co-operation and neighbour- 
liness among peoples. 

In the Intermediate School, Social 
History is studied under such head- 
ings as “The Eskimo", “The In- 
dians", “A French Settlement”, 
United Empire Loyalist Settlement”, 
Endeavour is made to develop 
an appreciation of .the difficulties 
and dangers encountered by primi- 
tive people, the courage developed in 
overcoming these, the advantages 
which we have achieved partly 
through the efforts of our .forefath- 
ers, partly through our ability to 
more effectively co-operate, the dan- 
ger of reversion through failure to 
bring about a still better social un- 
ity. The National History of the 
Senior School expands the funda- 
smental idea inherent in ‘the Social 
History course of the Intermediate 
School through a study of the 
growth of our Canadian and British 
institutions, topics however being 
treated in a vertical rather than in 
the usual horizontal manner. That 
is, starting with a present institution, 
such as,"The Right To Vote,” “Pree- 
hold Tenure of Land.” “Trial by 
Jury,” ete., the growth of each is 
traced up through the annals of 
Canadian or British history. It is 
hoped that this method of treat- 
ment will afford students a better 
understanding of our present instit- 
utions, a greater appreciation of 
our heritage and an ability to use 
past experience in the interpretation 
of present problems. 

CIVICS 

Civics is an intensive study of our 
present social institutions just as 
Social History is an extensive study 
of their growth and developement. 
In the Intermediate School it is 
treated under such headings as “The 
Postman.” “The Policeman.” “The 
Hospital.” “The Bank.” “The Court 
House”, etc. Attempt is made to 
familiarize pupils with the function 
of these institutions so that they may 
understand and appreciate these 
community services and make use of 
their benefits on leaving school. In 
the.Senior School the privileges and 
duties of citizenship in relation te 
various forms of government is 
stressed. 

In both schools an endeavour is 
being made to afford a practical 
training in both citizenship and in- 
dividual efficiency through the intro- 
jduction of a certain degree of self 
government. Deaf- boys and girls, 
living for a number of years in a re- 
sidential institution, tend to develop 
@ certain irresponsible attitude to- 
word life, a willingness to let others 
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ters of conduct and, with the appro- 
val of the Superintendent, to make 
such decisions on these cases as 
will enable offenders to rectify their 
mode of behaviour. It is hoped that 
election’ and’ court proceedings will 
help pupils better to understand the 
value and methods of operation of 
these institutions in every day life 
and that participation in school 
government will develop ability to 
assume and carry out responsibilities, 


GEOGRAPHY 


The course in geography has been 
modified to stress human activities 
rather than map names and loca- 
Hons. For example, in the Inter- 
mediate School instead of learning 
the islands of the world and their lo- 
cation, the rivers of the world and 
their location, etc., the pupils are en- 
gaged in studying how people in On- 
tario grow apples, make cheese, 
mine gold, manufacture automobiles, 
ete. It is difficult, if not impossible, 
to forecast what geographical infor- 
mation will be of import to a boy or 
girl on leaving school. Attempt is 


“therefore made to interest pupils in . 


their surroundings, so that they will 
be eager and able to enlarge their 
Scope of understanding later on in 
life. More attention is being given 
to thinking geography and less to 
merely knowing it. Certain stu- 
dents, however, in the Senior School, 
who are pursuing # business course 
with a view to trying civil service ex- 
aminations for postal positions, are 
afforded specific and intensive train- 
ing on the location of Canadian 
cities, towns and villages. 


To a certain extent, the courses in 
business practice and vocational 
guidance form part of the Social 
Science program. The former ac- 
quaints pupils with the various pro- 
cedures of commerce, the latter with 
veoational possibilities in Canada 
and more especially those for non- 
hearing people. 

Much of the Social Science pro- 
gram is yet in the experimental 
stage. It is hoped that it will never 
again become a fixed routine, but 
wiil always retain sufficient vitality 
to adapt itself from year to chai 
in the world about us and to improv- 
ed methods 6f presentation. 


LOCAL AND GENERAL 


A few days ago some kind fri 
in Belleville sent up a nice wi 
chair for the boys’ sitting room, with 
nothing to tell who the donor was. 
The boys are grateful for his welcome 
gift, and will thank him i nif 
he will let them know his hame. 


On Wednesday evening, b 13,9 
after d series of keenly contes:ed 
games on our fine court in the As- 
sembly Room, the Badminton Club 
were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. and 
Miss Lillian McGuire in their hos- 
pitable home, where a delightul social 
hour was spent, followed by tooth- 
some refreshments: 


O. SD, BADMINTON CLUB EN- 
TERTAIN WELLINGTON 


On Friday evening, February 22, 
fourteen members of the Wellington 
Club visited the O. 8. D. Club. La- 
dies’ Doubles, Men's Doubles, «nd 
Mixed. Doubles ‘were played, all of 
which were keenly contested. The 
evening’s play resulted in five wins 
for Wellington and nine for O. S. D. 
After the conclusion of play a de- _ 
lightful lunch was served by the 
O. 8. D. members of Christ Church 
Guild. 


Ontario Association of the Deaf 
OFFICERS 


Hon. President, Geo. F. Stewart, 
Belleville. 
President, Norman Gleadow, aan 
mn. 
Vice-President, Archibald Wright, 
Ottawa. 

Secretary, Robert E. McBrien, BSc. ° 
fs « Peterborough. 


‘Treasurer, Howard Lloyd, Brantford. 


Directors, H. E. Grooms, C. A. Ryan 
and Peter McDougall. 


Director of O. A. D, Labor Bureau, 
John T. Shilton, B, A., Toronto. 
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SCHOOL MOTTO: “The greatest 
happiness ts found in mak- 
ing others happy.” 


MARCH, 1935, 


y 
A MOST ENJOYABLE EVENT 
Was the Annual At Home of the 
Association. 

“Every year we try to do better and 
better” might be regarded as the 
working motto of our School, appli- 
cable not only to our every day ac- 
tivities In class room and shop, but 
to our pleasures also, as was notably 
exemplified at the “At Home” ten- 
dered to their friends on Friday ev- 
ening, Feb. 8, by the Association of 
Teachers and Instructors, which, in 
sporting parlance, put this year's 
reception several points ahead of 
any previous one. 

Of course such a gala event as this 
requires a whole lot of preliminary 
planning, and in this the President 
and committees had the whole- 
hearted cooperation of every mem- 
ber of the staff, as is the case in all 
our School activities. 

The spacious Assembly Room, 
which was illumined by the mild 
glow of ‘numerous _ strategically- 
placed, multi-tinted reading lamps, 
was beautifully decorated for the oc- 
casion, the dominant motif being va- 
lentine favors. These were seen on 
every table, on the attractive invita- 
tion cards and dance programs—the 
very creditable product of the print- 
shop boys, and the scores of hearts 
that festooned the walls, the clever 
work of the pupils. And we doubt 
not that hearts were also trump 
among the animated groups deftly 
manipulating the cards around the 
tables and gliding gracefully over the 
floor, when “the lamps shone o'er 
fair women and gallant men, and 
eyes looked love that spoke again, 
and all went merry as a marriage- 
bell," which, so rumor says, may soon 
be rung and rung again. 

The first part of the evening was 
devoted to progressive bridge, the 
ladies’ prize’ being won by Mrs. E. 
James, the gentlemen's by Mr. P. C. 
McGuire, and the lucky prize by Mrs. 
Porter, of Trenton. 

The refreshments were served to 
recurring groups at small tables in 
the commodious sewing-room, 
valentinely decorated for the occa- 
jon, here also the special gustatory 
feature being in the form of gener- 
ous servings of delicious, heart- 
shaped ice cream and tasty cookies. 

Then followed a couple hours of 
enjoyable dancing to the lilting mu- 
sie provided by the fine Commodore 
Orchestra, the lucky dance prize be- 
ing won by Miss K. O'Connell and 
Mr. A. Black. 

The guests were received by Miss 
B. Rierdon, Miss C. Ford, Miss E. 
Nurse, Miss K. Daly, Mrs.\C. B. Mc 
Guire, Mrs. G. F. Stewart and Mr. A. 
Gordon. 


SOME AIDS TO SUCCESS 

One day recently Dr. Amoss gave 
the senior and intermediate pupils 
some timely advice on matters of 
interest to their welfare now and 
after they leave school. He said that, 
4s examination time was approach- 
ing, on the results of which would, 
to some extent, depend their promo- 
tions, definite evening study would 
be resumed, and he hoped that every 


pupil would make the best Possible 
Use of the time, both in evening 
study and in the classroom. 

He then called their attention to 
the importance of the report cards 
sent every.month to the parents of 
every pupil’ These contain the offic- 
lal record of the pupil—of his con- 
duct in and out of school, his indus- 
try and application, his progress in 
every department, etc. Duplicates of 
these are kept in the office and if at 
any future time a graduate is apply- 
ing for a situation and writes to the 
Superintendent for a -recommend- 
ation, or if any one asks for inform- 
ation about a pupil, copies. of these 
Teport cards would be sent which 
would give detailed information of 
the pupils character and ability. So 
they could see how very important it 
was to get good monthly reports, as 
their future success- may largely 
depend on these records. 

Dr. Amoss then spoke of the,mat- 


erjal advantages of ding church. 
Of course everyo! uld go to 
church because it is ight thing to 


do. But in addition to’ the religious 
benefit, there was'a business advan- 
tage which he thought it was quite 
right to consider. A few evenings 
ago he had a conference with a 
number of the deaf people. He 
found that all of them attended the 
church services for the deaf, which 
was natural and right, but -he 
thought it would be wise if each one 
would also attend a hearing church, 
and take some part in its activities, 
so as to get acquainted with the 
people. Nearly all the men who 
manage business and employ workers 
belong to sore church, and if the 
deaf attended such churches, these 
people would get to know them, 
would see what good boys and girls 
they are and would be interested in 
their welfare. He knew of one boy 
who got a good job by the help of 
members of the church he attended, 
and of another boy. just as good, who 
failed to get a similar job because 
no employer xnew him. 

Again a deaf person might open 
a barber-shop or a shoe-shop or a 
beauty parlor. Where would they 
get their customers? Not from 
strangers but from friends and 
acquaintances, and the best way 
to get friends and acquaintances 
was by attending church. This of 
course, is not the chief reason for 
going to church, but it was a side 
benefit which he thought it is right 
to consider, for surely the members 
of every church should help one an- 
other in every possible way. 


PEWEES ‘DOWN Y. JUNIORS TO 
WIN CHAMPIONSHIP WITHOUT 
A LOSS 
Feb. 21—The Pewees, O. S. D. Mid- 
git entry, won the Championship of 
the Midgit Ki-Y League when they 
won their final game against the Y. 

Junior 6—1. 

Baillie and Kiniski shared equal 
scoring honours each getting three. 

The Y. Juniors showed unexpected 
strength and almost had the O.S.D. 
lads on the run in the first period 
when they swarmed in on the net 
time after time. 

The first period ended all even at 
1—1. In the second O.S.D.vpened 
up to sink 3 fast goals Baillie getting 
two-and Kiniski one. 

In the third, the Y. Juniors showed 
the strain of the fast pace and the 
better condition of the O.S.D. team 
began to tell. Kiniski tallied twice 
on passes from Wilson and Nahr- 


ang. 

Kenneth Ansley came back into 
the net for this game after an in- 
jury received in practice when a fly- 
ing puck caught him over the right 
eye. He played a fine gamg though, 
due to stellar defence work, he was 
called upon to save only a few times. 

Teddy Clarke, Y.~ Juniors’ di- 
minutive goalie, rose to spectacular 
heights in the last period’ The 
O.S.D. forwards were in on him con- 
tinually and they just couldn’t beat 
him. He stopped at least five times 
as many as Ansley. 


THE O. S. D. LINE-UP 
Goal, Ansley; defence, Baillie and 
Manning; forwards, Wilson, May and 
Kiniskf; alternates, Robertson, Wal- 
ton, Nahrgang and McKenzie; sub- 
goalie, Traini. 


among our pupils but the epidemic 
soon’ subsided. We now have an 
almost clean bill of health, only three 
or four pupils) being slightly indis- 


: JUNIOR VOLLEY BALL 


The finals in the Junior Volley 
Ball league have been completed and 
the Maples are Champions. In the 
Play-ofls with the Oaks, captained 
by Russell Manning, they took two of 
the three sets to clinch the cham- 
Pionship. 

The series of volley ball games 
proved very interésting to the junior 
boys. Thirty-six games in all were 
played. There were four teams. 
The Maples finished in first place 
and the Oaks in second. 

The boys on the two teams which 
reached the play-offs were: 

MAPLES—B. Pierce (captain), H. 
Hemphill, J. Perry, B. May, D. Bost- 
nari, L. Fowler, A. Tomalin, D. Mc 
penale: 

AKS—R. Manning (captain), 
C. Knight, K. Wolfe, W. Kinkski, L 
Birdsell, F. Mair, J. Clelland, H. Ge- 
rard, H. Oakes. 


AS SEEN ON THE GIRLS’ SIDE 
By Dorothy Ouellette 

As there are so many of us, the 
Badminton Tournament is still going 
on. Each and every player has to 
have her chance and it takes quite a 
long time. However in the Inter- 
mediate group Mary Ferguson and 
Marion Storring are making a name 
for themselves. In the Senior group 
Dorothy Ouellette, Marjorie Reddick, 
Barbara Mollison and Helen Hallman 
are becoming noted for their adept 
playing. We wonder who the cham- 
Pion in each group will be. 

Barbara Mollison is still receiving 
congratulations for being Senior 
Champion in the skating races. She 
had practiced so much that her ef- 
forts were well rewarded. 

Lillian Reid is Champion of the 
Intermediates and she well deserves 
her title. 

This must be Barbara Mollison’s 
lucky year for at our Carnival she 
won first prize for being the most 
original girl. Her costume was a 
miniature Mickey Mouse. 

Beatrice Paul and Ellen Mazzei 
also won prizes for vest dressed and 
most comic costumes respectively. 

A few of the Seniors and a great 
number of the Junior girls were 
caught with the flu. As all of them 
are better now, we hope Old Man 
Flu is away for good. 

A Student Council is being formed 
and the nominations for candidates 
are over. Five girls are to be elect- 
ed from the ten that-have veen nom- 
inated. We wonder, who will be in 
the commission. 


AS SEEN FROM THE BOYS’ SIDE 
By Jack Morrison 

There is so much fiu sickness 
around here and in the city that no 
pupil was allowed to go either to the 
city or to church in the first week end 
of February. More than one fourth 
of the pupils were confined to beds. 

Though he is quite young, Ieussell 
Manning is very fortunate to learn 
linotyping,. but most of his time 
is spent of a dummy key-board. 
He.shopes to begdme a fine oper- 
ator in a few years when he 
leaves the school. 

There is always a rumor among the 
boys about the hockey games between 
the Maple Leafs of Toronto and other 
teams of the American and National 
Leagues, respectively. We were in- 
deed glad to know tnat the Maple 
Leafs have now the leading points. 

fe, the officers of the Dramatic 
Club, were going to have a sleigh ride 
for all the memters on Saturday 
evening, February 2nd, but -it was 
postponed to some other evening be- 
cause of the flu sickness around here 
and in the city. Many of us were 
disappointed at not having the ride 
that evening. We, however, ought to 
be patient and wait until later to 
have it. Our Club meeting, held in 
the sewing room every other Satur- 
day, was, too, postponed to Feb. 16th 
for the same reason. 


stayed in the 


Jack Morrison was delighted to 
learn that his relatives and friends 


according to his Auntie’s letter re- 
ceived last week. : 

Glen Harrison found a clipping en- 
closed in a Sault Ste. Marie paper 
wherein he read that his two girl 
friends living in Cockburn Island 
(Glen’s home) had run four miles in 
one hour when they heard. a wolf's 


howl, or possibly: wolves’ howls. 

They have arrived home safely with- 

out any harm. ¢ 
Believe it or not! One of the five 


pheasants raised here has recently 
flown to the top of the flat roof of 
the school, trying to chase a starling. 


Instead of catching the starling, the - 
«pheasant landed on the top and es 


ed for some food among many 

stones. Several teachers and pupils 
were amazed to see how it had landed 
and it surely puzzled them. Finally, 
failing to get some food, it flew 
down to.the ground without any in- 
diy, before the sight of the specta- 

rs. 


A bridge party and a dance, pro- 
vided by the Teachers’ Association, 
were held in the assembly room on 
Friday evening, February the ninth. 
More than two hundred guests, many 
of them strangers, attended the par- 
ty. All the high school ‘students 
were invited to be guests, too. First 
we played bridge after which deli- 
cious refreshments were served in the 
sewing room which was beautifully 
decorated. ,The rest of the evening | 
was spent in dancing, the music being 
supplied by a big orchestra. The 
party broke up at two o'clock the 
next. morning, all the guests feeling 
very happy and seeming to have en- 
joyed themselves immensely, 

On Feb. 12th, in the early morning, 
Mr. and Mrs. Holton and, family 
came into the dining room, bidding 
farewell to all the children. Then 
they departed for Hamilton before 
the sad faces of the children_for 
they greatly missed them. “Mr. 
Holton has a similar position in 
Hamilton. i" 

Howard Lillie received some bad 
news from Seattle, Washington, tell~ 
ing about the recent death of his 
dear friends. Howard used to live 
in Seattle for many years before 
coming here more than one year 
ago. 


Nearly all the big boys went to the * 


movies one Saturday and saw “The 
Lives of a Bengal Lancer”. It was 
most thrilling and the best picture 
that has appeared in several years. 


“You had better’ go and see it as we 


know it is very good. 

Those whd had their ¢arnival cos- 
tumes on had their pictures taken 
at the boys’ rink two days after the 
annual winter carnival. We are sure 
the pictures will be very good as 
some of them represented King 
Wencelas, a clown, Harry Lauder, 
a rajah of India, a robot, Mr. Peanut, 
two elephants. etc. 

We are glad to know that Francis 
Meyette, a former O. S. D. student, 
who, graduated last June, now be- 
longs to the Peterborough Hockey 
League where he is a player for the 
Auburns. The other night his team 
qualified for a playoff berth by nos- 
ing out a 5—4 win over the Examin- 
ers in an exciting game. The play- 
offs, two out of three games, will 
start next week between Westclox 
whose points are leading and Au- 
burns. We hope the Auburns will 
defeat Westclox in the final playoff. 
Francis, himself, has been out of 
employment since Dec. 22nd but he 
is still full of pep playing hockey. 
We hope something good will turn up 
for him in the future. 


WANTED 
Experienced deaf man for farm 
work. Must be good worker. State 
wages. 
Magnus Johnson, 
Gull Lake, Sask. 
Box 187. 
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0. 8. D. RAMBLERS SW. 
-| WHARF RATS 11—4 
Jan. 25—The 0. 8. D. 


ponents in a regular fixture at 
the George St. Arena. = 
Going out in the first period to se- 


elev g 
Rats kept pressing hard 
‘Theit goals 


forts of individual players. Their 
drives might have netted more but 
for the stone wall defence of Leth- 
bridge and Hawthorne and the stellar 
work of Lavalle in the O. S. D. nets. 

This game puts the O. S. D. team 
in second place two points behind 
the league-leading Rough Riders. ~ 

THE LINE-UP 

Goal, A. Lavalle: defence, R. Leth- 
bridge and R. Hawthorne; forwards, 
D. Compton, B. Hoage and G. Thor- 
burn; alternates, L. Green, G. Evans, 
B. Hawthorne and H. Major. 


0. S. D, RAMBLERS DEFEAT 
VICTORIAS 

Jan. 29—The Ramblers O. 8. D. 
Juvenile Ki-Y league entry rang up 
another victory when they bested 
Victorias 5—1. 

Thorburn, O. S. D. left-winger was 
the only man to bulge the twine in 
the first period. 

In the second Evans on the second 
string line tallied twice in quick suc- 
cession and Compton added another 
in a few seconds when he took the 
rubber from the face off at centre 
ice and went through alone. 

In the third Victorias tallied once 
and Lethbridge added another for 
the O. S. D. before the period ended. 

Lavalle in the O. S. D. nets made 
some nice saves and was only beaten 
by one which came from behind his 
own net. 

- THE LINE-UP 

Goal, A. Lavalle; defence, R. Leth- 
bridge and R. Hawthorne, forwards, 
D. Compton, B. Hoage and G. Thor- 
burn; alternates, I, Green, G. Evans, 
B. Hawthorne, H. Major and D. Stor- 
ring. 


0. S..D. PEWEES 4 RANGERS O 


Jan. 30— The Pewees, O. S. D. 
Midget Ki-Y league entrants ran 
their string of victories up to 4 


straight when they defeated the fast 
stepping Rangers jast sight at the 
George St. Arena 

~George Traini piaying his first 
game between the uprights iurned in 
a nice performance the first shut-out 
of the season. 2 

The first string forward line of 
Kiniski, Walton und Wilson skated 
miles and when iheir rushes failed 
to click they Were back in time to 
break up counter rushes by the 
opposition. Baillie and Manning 
threw up a strong defence in front 
of Traini. Glen Robertson, May 
and Nahrgang played well on the 
alternate line. 

By virtue of this win the O. S. D. 
team retain Jeadership of tne loop 
with 8 points, two points ahead of 


% their closest rivals, the Stars. 


The line-up:- 
Goal. G. Traini: defence, 
R. Manning. forwards, 
E. Walton, M. Wilson. 
obertson, B. May, C. Nahrgang, D. 
McKenzie, K. Ansley, 


NS 
0.S.D. SENIORS WIN EXHIBITION 
GAME 

Feb. 8—In an exhibition game 
played on the O.S.D. rink the O.S.D. 
seniors took St, Mikes into camp to 
the tune of 4—2. The score just 
about indicates the play. The ice 
surface was just perfect and play was 
fast and clean throughout, only four 
minor penalties being handed out, 
two to each side 

The first period showed some wide 
open hockey. Both teams sent up 
three man rushes time after time 
and both Egginton and McNave were 
called upon to save frequently. After 
ten minutes of play Rolando on a 
Jone rush split the defence to bat in 
his own rebound. There was no fur- 
ther scoring in the first period. 

In the second, the better condition 
of the O.S.D. boys began to tell. 


tyeeesinton when they seemed sure 
of a goal. 

With only 10 seconds to go in 
the second, came the prettiest. play 


last pass right in front and un- 
covered. z 

After nine minutes of play in the 
third period Bostnari_and Manty 
combined for another, Bostnari get- 
ting the goal and Manty the assist 
making it O.S.D. 4—St. Mikes -0. 

Then St. Mikes began a furious 5 
man attack boring in on the OS.D. 
net time after time. Voisin got one 
on a pass from Forster and immedi- 
ately after the face-off J. Doyle got 
another when he batted the rebound 
of Voisin’s shot into the open net. 
‘The O.S.D. team resorted to defen- 
sive tactics to relieve the pressure 
ana there was no further scoring. 

‘Ted Lee, Voisin, Doyle and McNabe 
in the nets looked best for the 
visitors. A return game is expected 
next week. 

THE O. S. D. LINE-UP 

Goal, Egginton; defense, Cloutier, 
Rolando and Manty; forwards, Me- 
loche, Graham and Haist; alternates, 
Harrison, Jason, Sero and Bostnari. 

THE ST. MIKES LINE-UP 

Goal, McNabe; defense, Hogan, 
Smith and Doran; forwards, Lee, 
O'Neil and Amo; alternates, Voisin, 
Boyle and Forester. 

Timer—B. Rule and: Referee—Mr. 
Cunningham. 


0. S. D. PEWEES WIN FROM FLY- 
ING CANADIANS. 

Feb. 12—The O. S. D. Pewees con- 
tinued their triumphant. march to- 
wards a Midgit championship when 
they defeated the Flying Canadians 
13 to 1. 

The game, a regular Ki-Y league 
fixture was played in the George St. 
Arena. The O. S. D, kids far-out- 
shadowed their opponents. At no 
time were they in difficulties. n the 
first period the Canucks showed some 
agressive play when they secured 
their lone tally but from then on the 
Pewees had adecided edge on the 
play. ° 

Captain Clifford Baillie and Mi- 
chael figured prominently in_ the 
score column, each getting four. Wal* 
ton, at centre ice chalked up two, 
while Glen Robertson, Bruce May, 
and Clarence Nahrgang accounted 
for the other three. 

By virtue of this win the Pewees 
increased their lead to two full games 
over their nearest rivals “The Stars”. 
They have played and won 5 games. 
In the two remaining games of the 
schedule they meet the Chihawks on 
Feb. 1 and the Y Juniors on Feb. 25. 

THE LINE-UP 

Goal, G. Traini: defence, C. Bail- 
lie and R. Manning; forwards, M. 
Wilson, E. Walton and W. Kiniski; 
alternates, C. Nahrgang, G. Robert- 
son, B. May, D. McKenzie and K. 
Ansley. 


WINTER SPORTS DAY 

To the Canadian boy and girl win- 
ter means snow. skating,’ hockey, 
skiing; carnivals etc. To our boys and 
girls here, winter would not be com- 
plete without their annual sports day 
and carnival. On Friday afternoon, 
Feb. 8, all paths ied to the boys’ rink 
where the event of the season was 
Staged. 
_ King Winter favoured us with an 
ideal day. A little snow fell but it 
Was not enough to hinder proceed- 
ings. There was a fine turn-out in 


all events and some provided keen 

competition and close finishes. 
Points were given in the regular 

Senior, 


Intermediate and Junior 
These points are credited to 
ners along with field day 
eres towards schoo! pins and med- 
al 


Added interest was created in the 
boys’ and girls’ relay race and two 
obstacle races. Dr: Amoss donated 
a special prize for the winners of 
these three races and there was a 
large number of entries in each of 
these events. 


s 


and his squad of ice flooders. The 
sheet of ice they provided was per- 
fect. 

The baby races were special events 
and how those little tots raced for the 
candy provided for the winners, 

‘The list of events and winners as 
compiled by the scorer, Mr. Gordon 
are:= 


GIRLS - 
1, Junior (2 rounds)—Eleanor 
Charron, Hazel >; Mary Churchill. 


en. : 
3.° Senior (4 rounds)—Barbara 


Mollison, Freda Lockett, Meretta 
Clarke. : 
4. 100 yards—Lillian Reid, Helen 


allman, Barbara Mollison. 


Helen Haliman, Lillian Dubeau. 

6. Baby Girls (1 round)—Mary 
Churchill, Shirley Scott, Eileen Bar- 
ber. 

7. Baby~Girls (no skates)—Mary 
Pat Edwards, Betty Bergeron, Donna 
watawiecz. 


POINTS OBTAINED 
Junior—Eleanor -Charron 3, Hazel 
Blair 2, Mary Churchill 1. 
Intermediate—Lillian Reid 6, Helen 
Hallman 4, Violet Salminen 1. 
Senior—Barbara Mollison 4, Freda 
Lockett 2, Meretta Clarke 1. 


Boys 

1, Junior (4 rounds)—William 
Kaniski, George Traini, Michael Wil- 
son. 

2. Intermediate (6 rounds)—Gor- 
don vans, John Bossence, Bud 
mawthorne. ~~ 

3. Senior (8 rounds)—Edmour 
Cloutier, Buster Hoage, Charles Man- 
ly. 

4. 100 yards—Edmour Clouuer, 
Dominico Rolando, Joure Averali. 

5. Obstacle Race—Dominico so- 
Jando. 

6. Baby Boys (1 round)—Albert 
‘Smith, George Hood, Raymond Bur- 
rows. 

7. Baby Boys ‘no skates)—Glen 
Wuson, Neison Wea.e, Ralph Patrick. 

8. Novelty HKace—won by sua 
Hawthorne and Violet/Saiminen. 


POINTS OBTAINED 
Junior—William Kiniski 3, George 
‘Traimi 2, Michael Wilson 1. 
intermediate—Gordon Evans 3, 
John Bossence 2, Bud Hawthorne 1. 
Senior—Eamour Clouuer 6, Buster 
Hoage 2, Dominico Roleudo 2, Char- 
les Manty 1, Jofire Averall 1. 
. Cunningham, 


OUR ANNUAL CARNIVAL 

Six boys in blue, on skates brand- 
ashing sucks wilh curved blades, 
swooping aown on a little black rub- 
ber disk with ihe speed of light, try- 
ing to out-guess the six boys in rea 
at the other end of the rink—heaving 
chests—whistling breatnh—the crack 
of stick on stick—on occasional argu- 
ment—the toot of a whistle,—such is 
the usuai scene on our voys’ rink. 

‘The scene changes— 

Knights of old—courtiers—fair 
ladies—gnomes and witches—wizards 
and clowns—pirates—Indian princes 
in ruil dress—modern robots—prom- 
iment statesmen—Mickey Mouse— 
Jumbo, the Elephant—sing Kong 
arm in arm with Harry Lauder—ana 
a host of others. 

Yes, the appearance of the boys’ 
rink, scene of so many stirring battles 
during the winter, changed complete- 
jy on Saturday night—no competi- 
tion—no_striving—no arguments. 
Everyone is out for jun on Carnival 
night and not one was disappointed. 

The night of February 9 was ideal 
for the staging of such a happy 
event. Perfect weather, a wonderiui 
sheet of ice, and a huge bonfire near- 
by to cast fitful shadows and a ruddy 
glow over the multi-coloured cos- 
lumes of the happy throng. A night 
to iorget ones everyday worries, to 
throw oif the mantle of seli-con- 
sciousness—to laugh—to shout and 
jose one’s self in the glamour of myth 
and fairy tale. 

The judges of costumes were Miss 
Burt, Miss Fitzgerald, Miss Burnside, 
Mr. Blanchard and Mr. McGuire. 


= 


Obstacle Race—Rose Benedict, , 


justly deserved more prizes than 


Then Mr. McGuire, our genial bur- 
sar, came to tht id 


after care: tion and long 
deliberation. +- 
THEIR AWARDS WERE: 


BOYS 


First best dressed—James Bedwell 
—King Wenceslas. : 
Second best dressed—Jack Morri- 
son—Rajah. 
Third best dressed—Wallace Nahr- 
gang—Jacques Cartier. 
First most orignial—Earl Prince— 
Mr. Peanut. 
Second most 
Evans—The Robot. 


Third most original—H. White and 
H. Major—An Elephant. 


original—Gordon 


“ First. comic—Victor Egginton— 
Harry Lauder. 

Second comic—Norman Sero— 
Clown. 


Third comic—Maddea Geatano— 
Restaurant Owner. 
GIRLS: 
Bect dressed—Beatrice Paul—Miss 
Valentine. 
Most original—Barbara Mollison— 
Mickey Mouse. 
» Best comic—Ellen Mazzei—Grand- 
mother. i 
Perhaps next year with more cos- 
tumes the girls, too, will merit more 
prizes. 


It would be impossible to classify 
all the characters depicted. How- 
y here is a fairly complete list 
mposed by Billy Rule. 


Jomes Bedwell King Wencelas. 
Gordon Evans Robot. 
Kathleen Hales Wizard, 


H. White & H. Major 
Lloyd Sproul / Adolph Hitler. 
Clifford Baillie Charlie Chaplin. 
Meddea Geatano . Restaurant owner. 
Beatrice Paul Miss Valentine. 
Willie Graham Late John Dillinger. 
Fred Wilson Newsboy. 
Irene Coles Cook. 
Donald Cox Military officer. 
Roy Lethbridge Cowbo: 


Elephant. 


Lloyd Patterson Pirate 
Frank Mair _ A girl. 
Barbara Mollison Mickey Mouse. 


Bud Hawthorne Veteran of Boer War. 


Lloyd Greene Amos. 
Norman Sero Clown. 
Earl Prince Mr, Peanut. 
John Kostl King Kong. 
Victor Egginton Harry Lauder. 
Ruth McKitrick ‘News Girl. 


Wallace Nahrgang . Jacques Cartier. 
Ellen Mazzei Grandmother. 
Jack Morrison 
Keith Wakefield 
Lioyd Lomas 
Olga Bostnari 
Jack McAnulty 
Manley Trembley 
C. Possnett & D. Rolant 


Buster Hoage . Cl 
Arthur Hazlitt y 
Hazél Blair Miss Valentine. 


Harold Young A lazy loafer. 
About 9.30, after the judges had 
arrived at their final decisions and 
the high-shooting flames from. the 
bon-fire had begun to drop, everyone 
repaired to the assembly hall where 
Mrs. MacClugghge and her stail 
served a delightful. hot lunch. 
And so to bed—to dream no doubt, 
of characters from the dim past, the 
adhd of romance, and adventure. 
—F, Cunningham. 


On Feb. 7th my team, the Sheiks, 
got ready to play hockey against the 
Millionaires. Harold Major and I 
scored 2 goals each. John Major 
scored 1 goal. We won by the score 
of 5—2. My team is leading by 15 
points. I like skating on the ice very 
much. I would like to play hockey 
against other teams. 

—Leonard Byers. 


\ insects. 
din your den at home, you will feel 


Pupils’ Locals 


SENIOR CLASSES 


Last week I got the highest marks 
for speech. My grandmother ® sent 
me one dollar because I got the high- 
est marks in speech. I was very. 
happy. 


I have not got a letter from my 
parents for three mehths. Perhaps 
my parents are busy working. I 
want to get a letter very much but I 
must be patient. Perhaps my father 
will write soon. —Dominico Rolando. 


I heard that the lake is frozen over 
on the North Channel of Lake Huron 
this season, The mail is going 
straight across on the ice to Thes- 
salon from Cockburn Island by cars 
or teams of: horses. It is about twen- 
ty-eight miles from the Island. When 
the ice is strong, the cars run on the 
ice to Thessalon. | —Glen Harrison. 


‘Two weeks ago I received a letter 
from my brother Harry. He told me 
that at Easter time his class will go 
for a trip down through New York 
State where they will visit some fac- 
torles in-the big cities. I have not 
been in New York State. Harry will 
be lucky to go there. 

—Dorothy Crewe. 


Iam very much interested in Taxi- 
dermy. Taxidermist means one who 
mounts dead animals, birds, fish, and 
If the mounted animals are 


proud of your room. I have some 
animals which I have mounted at my 
sister's place. I have mounted a 
deer-head, cow-horns and a bird. 
—Nicholas Jason. 


Last Monday about forty girls got 
sick with flu so they went to the hos- 
pital. A new nurse came from Belle- 
ville to take care of them. Her name 
was Miss White. The girls are get- 
ting better now. On Saturday, Feb. 
2, Dr. Amoss did not allow the pupils 
to go to the city. They were very 
muclr disappointed in not going to 
see the movies. —William Graham. 


I gota letter from my brother 
Douglas. He’ told me that my 
mother has decided to teach hair 
dressing and she calls her school 
“The East Toronto School of Hair- 
dressing.” I hope she is successful 
with her school. I was surprised that 
the was teaching hairdressing. 1 
hope she has steady work at the 
school. —Victor Egginton. 

On February 2nd Mrs. Hazlitt came 
to visit her son and brought her litue 
son Ronald to school. She is a deaf 
woman and I know her very well. 
She met me and said “How are yot 
She talked with me and told me that 
a tew deaf people who live in Toronto 

id flu and measles I was very 
sorry to hear it. I was very glad to 
meet her. She went back home on 
sunday night. —Freda Lockett. 

{ received a letter from my sister at 
Key Junction. She told me that my 
chum York may drop me a card. I 
surprised that he got seven 1oxes 
winter. He is clever at trapping. 
dia very much interested in wap- 
Deg. 

I'wo years ago I went out trapping 
ni iskrats and 1 sometimes got seven- 
ty -tlve to one hundred and fifty rats. 

—Nicholas Jasson. 

Jan. 20th was Mr. Stewart's birth- 
Guy. We went to the sewing room 
fur a party. Miss Kierdon gave a 
pesent to Mr. Stewart. Dennis 
Armes made a cake for his birthday. 
Muss Hegle, Miss Bell and Miss Lally 
but some candles on the cake, carried 
it to the sewing room and put it on 
the table. The girls served sand- 
\:ches, cakes, pickles and tea. ‘They 
cujoyed helping at Mr, Stewart's 
Party, —Ila Murphy. 

On the evening of Feb. 6th 1 went 
skating on the skating rink. There 
re many girls skating and we all 
had a lot of fun. I said to Dorothy 
Crewe, “Do you want to race with 
me?” She said, “all right” so one girl 
Started us. When I was ahead of 
Dorothy she used to take a short cut. 
When Dorothy. was ahead of me I 
Used to take a short cut. I came 
first in the race. It was not a real 
one. We had lots of fun that even- 
ing. I hope to be there again on 
other nights, —Ellen Mazzel. 


—Ernest Cust. 


Last week Dr. Amoss told us not to 
80 to the city or the movies or to 
churches because there was so much 
sickness in Belleville and school. In- 
stead of going to the city, we went to 
the woods. Nick Jason and I walked 
a long Way. It seemed about three 
or four miles. —Roy Lethbridge, 


This week some of the girls have 


had had colds and flu and also in * 


Belleville the people have had it. Now 
they are getting a little better. The 
or to church on account of having 
flu. They will not go out for two 
weeks I think, —Fern Spencer. 


The O. S. D. Dramatic Club was 
going to have a sleigh party on Feb- 
ruary 2nd and the members were 
greatly disappointed when _ their 
president, Jack Morrison, declared 
that it had been put off until a later 
date on account of flu. ‘ 

—Willie Toews. 


My team is called “The Million- 
aires.” Iam the goal-keeper.\ I try 
very hard to catch thapuck and keep 
it away from the he Million- 
aires won four games, I think’ they 
will be-in the play-off. I-hope we 
win the championship. 

—Maddio Geatano. 


One night the O. S. D. Juvenile 
team played against the Rough 
Riders. I was keeping the goal. The 
puck hit me in the mouth and cut my 
upper lip. The doctor put two stit- 
ches in it, 1t was quite sore for a 
few days, but it soon got better. 
When it was better, the doctor took 
the stitches out. —Lloyd Patterson, 

I received the interesting news 
irom my grandmother Cassel, that 
my Aunt Etizabeth of Port Credit 
took a long trip with a friend of hers. 
they were going to California via 
New York City. They took a boat 
arom New. York to Havana, They 
will go through the Panama Canal. 
4 haven't heard about their arrival 
at Panama Canal. —Helen Hallman. 

Last ‘Tuesday night the Panthers 
playea hockey against the Million- 
aires al 8 o'clock, .Mr, Cunningham 
vlarted the boys. I passed the puck 
to Gordon Evan. 1 got one goal. He 
got one goal, then Gordon passed the 
puck to me. 1 got one goal. He got 
vn goals. He got 34 points. I was 
y proud of him. The score was 9 


to 1.. We won. My team has ten 
points. 1 hope we win the champ- 
jonship. —Fred C. Wilson. 


My brother James Compton was 
married ‘to Miss Jean Kitson on 
saturaay, 2 2. I received a small 
piece of wedding cake and it tasted 
good. This is my first sister-in-law. 
1 received a newspaper from home 
and there was a picture of the wed- 
ging group in it, ‘The group consis- 
ted os my brother, his wife, the 
bridesmaid and the pest man. 1 was 
pieasea to see this wedaing picture. 

—Douglag Compton. 

On February 6th. Clifford Haist’s 
team, the Bisons played against, Nick 
Jason’s-. team, ‘the Falcons. The 
game was fast and a little rough. 
‘rhe Bisons won by the score of 6-2. 
the Falcons have lost their chance to 
be in the play-otts. They will play 
against Billy Ruie’s team, the Wolves, 
but if they win they cannot be in the 
play-olts. They only have five points. 
‘ghe Wolves are in the second place 
and are only one point behisd. We, 
the sisons, are to be the 
champions for the 1934-3o hockey 
league. On February 3rd we de- 
Yeated the Wolves by the same score. 
We have lost only one game in 1939. 
Clittord Haist is leading for scoring 
and assisting. He has 23 points. 

—Rothan Hawthorne 

‘Three weeks ago I received a letter 
from home. I was very much sur- 
prised when my family told me that 
my brother Reggie and my brother- 
in-law were in the hospiful. ‘They 
were very sick. They haa operations. 
I was very much worried about them. 
‘They are better now. My mother 
brought my: brother Reggie home. 
He is getting well fast. Oa his birth- 
day my fumily and some other people 
gave some presents and money to 
him. ‘The nurses baked a birthday 
cake for him for a party. My mother 
told me that he would be fat when 
I go home to see him. My mother 
does not want him to go back to 
school for a long time. She is afraid 
that the boys will push him and he 
will get hurt. —Winnie Cresdee 


JR. AND INT. CLASSES 


We are happy that Roland Haz- 
litt is back at school again. 

Carmen Parolin enjoyed the box of 
candy from her: mother. 

Clifford Martin was happy to get a 
letter and five, cents from home. 

Shirley Wilson's Aunt Mae sent 
valentines and leather laces to her. 

Thelma Wall enjoys the funny 
Papers, candy and gum from home 
every week. 

- Bert Pollington received two tubes 
of tooth paste in one of his boxes, 
Bert brushes his teeth every day. 

Patsy Richardson gets a letter 
from her ‘mother quite regularly. 
Sometimes it contains five cents. 

Margaret Mary Tonkin enjoys the 
funny papers, letters, parcels and 
money from her mother. 

Helen Cope got a nice parcel from 
home containing coloured alphabet 
jetters. marbles, bars, gum and ten 
cents. 


Mary Pat Edwards enjoyed the. 


cookies from her grandma. Mary 
Pat is very kind. She often shares 
her candy with her chums, 

Audrey Baker got tooth paste, a 
tooth brush, red mitts and five cents 
from Mrs. Smith. Audrey was de- 
lighted. 

Paul Berkley is pleased to receive 

so much mail from home. The boxes 
of candies and cakes are especially 
well received. 
* Jean Parker got a letter from 
home. She was glad-to know that 
her mother and father got home 
safely after bringing her back to 
school. 

Allen Leach was very happy to 
receive a box from home containing 
pictures, puzzles. funny papers, 
marbles, a leather bag for his 
a toy wrist. watch, bars, 
candy and gum. 

Harry Saul was delighted to see 
his brother, Robert who lives in 
Chicago, last week. Later in the 
week his father paid a surprise visit 
and brought Harry a~box of fruit 
and. candies. 

We had races on the boys’ rink 
Friday afternoon. Many boys and 
girls raced. They skated very fast. 
Sam came fourth in a race. He fell. 

—Marion Bennett. 

Paul got a letter from his father. 
Paul's dog is lazy. It sleeps a long 

His cat is not lazy. It catches 

Paul's father has ten little 
and some baby calves. 

—Sam McLaughlin. 

Mr. Stewart came to our classroom. 
He showed us pictures of the five 
babies. A nurse had a baby. A doc- 
tor had a baby. A baby was in a 
bath-tub, The babies laughed. The 
babies names are -Yvonne, Annette, 
. Cecile and Marie. 


—Helen Strabac.* 


Wednesday Opal's mother and 
sisters came to our school. They 
went to Miss Nurse's room, Then 
went to the assembly-room. Miss 
e’s class and our class danced. 
's sister danced. We clapped our 
our hands. When we finished my 
Aunt gave a box.to me. .There was 
popcorn, candy and some beads in 
it. I was very happy. 
—Roberta MacDonald. 
I have not got a letter from my 
mother for a long time. She was too 
busy in thé hospifal. She is a nurse. 
She washes cloghes and cleans the 
beds. I used to help her last sum- 
mer and I got some money. I gave 
it to her because it was too much for 
me. It was a dollar. 
. —Lloyd Johnson. 
I did not hear from my brother 
George for a long time. I think he 
is busy in the printing shop. I think 
he will write a letter to me very soon. 
Eam not sure if he will come to see 
me in the spring. I shall be glad to 
see him. I think the boys will be 
glad to see him. He wants to see 
them because he did not see them 
for a long time. | —Olga Bostnari. 
I got a letter from my mother on 
Feb. 2. She told me that my father 
won a motor rug playing cards. It 
is lovely and warm. We shall go to 
the cottage on the lake near Oshawa. 
‘The rug will be nice on the verandah 
there. I shall have a good time at 
the Lake next summer. 
—Clifford Baillie. 


VOCATIONAL 

I have made an ink stand in our 
manual training shop. .It. is gum 
wood. When I finished it, I drew a 
plan of mickey mouse. 


—Albert Smith. 
I drew a mickey mouse on 14 inch 
bass wood. I cut it out with a coping 


saw. Mr. Stratton told me I could 
paint it in May. _—Glen Robertson. 
I have made a copper dish. Copper 
will get-hard when it is hammered. 
Copper wil get soft; when it is:heated. 
—William Kiniski. 


We have some new lumber in our 
shop. The names are Douglas fir, 
basswood and pine. The pine has 
some knots in it. » —Tom Blower. 

I drew a picture of mickey mouse. 
I cut it out. I traced mickey mouse 
on one quarter incl bass wood:, I 
cut it out with a coping saw. 

—Dan Bostnari. 

I go to manual training at 9.15 
o'clock. I made-an ice-boat for my 
little brother. 
On Saturday morning I put it on the 
ice near the rink. The wind blewpit 
on the ice. I was happy. I brought 
it back to the manual training shop 
this morning. | —Manley Trembley. 


We have a mitre box in our manual 
training shop. I can saw. boards 
square with it. I can cut a board at 
any angle. I often cut-a board at a 
45 degree angle. —Stephen Graziano. 

I drew a mickey mouse on bass 
wood in the manual training shop. 
Tcut it out. Iam filing it now. 

—Charles Graziano. 

Last week Wallace Sloan and I 
were making a drawing desk for 
Miss Cass. It is still in the carpen- 
ter-shop and it is not quite done. All 
I have to do is to make two doors for 
it and 1 have to sandpaper it all over 
to make it beautiful and after that 
we shall paint it. I think it will be 
done next Friday and ‘I think that 
Miss Cass will like it very much and 
will thank us for making it. 

—Albert Lavalle. 
I worked at my ink stand for my 
friend. I made two copper bowls for 
it. Mr. Stratton told the boys not to 
waste any copper I hammered them 
with a ball pein hammer at the big 
bench. To-day Iam making a witch 
for our lawn. I got the plan from 
“Old Dutch Cleanser." I dreweit on 
¥, inch basswood. - I cut it out with 
a coping saw. Basswoodgis soft, not 
very strong, yellow colouf, and close 
Srained. It grows in Canada. 
-—George Margo. 

I finished painting three pictures 
‘cissus, a village and a lion. Miss 
Cass said that I may take them home 
in June and show them to my moth- 
er. I hope she will like them very 
much. 

The senior gi 
dress-making, 


. who take up 
are learning to make 
a hat from any kind of cloth. I have 
mine finished. It is black velvet with 
three red stripes, It has. a bow at 
the back. —Ejla Pritchard. 
Earl Melbche, Nicholas, Jason and 
are learning cleaning and pressing. 
We press suits and dresses for the 
boys and girls. Jason presses the 
clothes. Earl Meloche repairs them 
and I clean the spots. 
—Lucien Bart. 
Three weeks. ago I. asked John 
Kosti to make some shelves for my 
cupboard but he always forgot them. 
At last he made some shelves and 
gave them to me. The shelves fit 
the cupboard all right. I was very 
happy because I have room in my 
cupboard, I thanked him very 
much, —Bud Male. 
About ‘a week ago I made a new 
calendar for the blotters in the print- 
shop. Then I printed about 25 blot- 
on the platen press.. After 
finishing my work. I gave a few blot- 
ters to my friends and kept the 
others for my friends and parents in 
‘voronto. 
quite surprised that I can make them, 
Howard Lillie. 
I am teaching Willie Graham how 
to do the work in the poultry house. 
Mr. Blanchard told Irvin: to help 
Willie do the work. Willie taught 
Irvin to work in the hen house. I 
gathered about 65 or 70 eggs every 
day. The eggs were very good in De- 
cember and January. The Leghorns 
jay very many eggs. They lay the 
best. The Barred Rocks and old 
hens lay a few eggs. —Earl Prince, 


I worked very hard.. 


—Barbara Mollison. * 


I think my family will be . 


6. Child 


r * zens. 


homeward. 


to growth. 


4 f character. 


1 JUST TEACH SCHOOL 
I write no poem men’s hearts to 


No song I sing to lift men’ 
To battle front, no 
In halls of state I 
I just teach school. 


I just teach school. But poet’s thrill, 
‘And singer’s joy, and soldier's fire, 
‘And statesman’s power—all—all are 


mine; 
For in this little group wht 
I just teach school 


Are poets, soldiers, tatesmen—all. 

I.see them in the 

In face aglow with purpose strong, 

In straightened bodies, tense and 
tall, 

When I teach school. 

And they, uplifted gaze intent 

On cherished heights they soon shall 


reach. 
And mine the hands that led them 
on! 


boast no skill; ” 


And I inspired—therefore content, 
I still teach school. 
a —Anonymous. 


WHICH IS THE BETTER WAY? 

Below is a concise statement of the 
aims and methods of the growing 
movement for progressive education, 
contrasted, item by item, with those 
of the traditional school system, as 
given by Helen Hay Heyl in The 
Journal of Education: 


TRADITIONAL SCHOOL 

1. Child is sent to school which is 
kept until four o'clock, after which 

. he “explodes into freedom!" 

: 2. This is a school for listening. 

3. Children are pigeon-holed in 
long rows of desks. 

4. Children sit quietly, studying 
their lessons. 

5. Movement means marching in 
rows at signal, teacher-directed and 
teacher-controlled 
unquestioning 
obedience to authority. 

7. Keynotes are memorize, recite, 
pay attention. 

8. Child's mind is Submitted to 
if the grindstone of an 
Beet discipline which dwarfs his capacity 
to think for himself. 

* - 9. AIM: Mental discipline which 

a ~ it is belived will produce good citi- 


PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL 
1, Child goes to school and cannot 
get there early enough, he lingers in 
shops, laboratories, 
braries until ufgent parents drag him 


2. This is a school for working. 
ie 3. Children are seated in groups 
a . at light tables in comfortable chairs. 
4. Children sit working) at pro- 
jects, asking questions as needs arise. 
They “learn by doing” wi 
teacher-guidance. 

5 5. Movement 
hes activity, with consideration for the 
rights of others, and leads to self-di- 

‘ rection and self-control. 
: 6. Child learns obedience through 
Participation. 

Rat 7. Keynote: Experiences leading 


8. Child is taught to think, to de- 
velop tolerant understanding, 
question critically, to evaluate. 
—_ 9. AIM: Growth and tolerant un- 
4 derstanding which it is believed will 
produce good €itivens and the im- 
provement of the social order. 


THE NEW TEACHER 
At the close of the first day of 
school the newyteacher said: 
“Now, children, listen, and I will 
4 tell you how I have marked you, and 
tes ag give you my reasens. 
ae “In the first place I will explaia 
‘ £ that.I do not mark at all upon how 
oy Ds well you get your lessons. 
5 really know much more about the 
£ subject than you can tell. Besides, 
* you are not here to get lessons and 
and pass examinativns. 
is here to grow. So I mark you upon 
; ¥ how you show that you are making 
¢ oe that kind of effort which forms 
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her desk and sewed it on. Also she 
carefully picked up the orange peel 


every word in the dictionary. - 


“Willie Walters I have given a 
high mark because when I asked 
him who Napoleon Bonaparte was, 
he said, ‘I don’t know’. He probably 
had ‘a vague notion, but he did not 
seek to deceive me. I want you, when 
you cannot tell a thing in plain words 
not to hem and haw, but to say at 
once, ‘I don't know’ To have an 
honest mind is better than having a 
stuffed one. 


Charles Stuart is commended be- 
cause “he stands up straight, sits 
properly in his seat, and is not 
otherwise solvenly in his habits. 


“When Jennie Jones failed in 
spelling the word ‘choler’ she went 
to the foot of the class with a smile, 
and for that she gets a high mark. 
Some others of you pouted and sulk- 
ed. There is nothing you can do that 
is so commendable as to be a good 
loser. Anybody can succeed pleasant- 


ly; it takes a noble nature to fail © 


good-naturedly. 


“During the day six promises were 
made me by pupils. Only one of 
them, Henry Clark, did what he 
promised to do. So he has a high 
rating. When you become men and 
women and get the habit of promis- 
ing thoughtlessly and not keeping 
your word you will be a nuisance to 
all those who have to do with you. 
Do what you say you will do; that 
is better than being able to. bound 
Illinois or tell the capital of Kam- 
chatka. 


“Now you may run home children. 
And remember that in ‘this school 
there are no rules but two: Do what 
you think is right and be cheerful. 
And in case you don’t know, ask.” 


—By Dr. Frank Crane. 


A JUDGE GIVES GOOD ADVICE 


In an address to boys and young 
men in Toronto, Judge Mott gave a 
valuable bit of counsel when he ad- 
vised them to read poetry as a refin- 
ing and elevating influence in life. 


“Like music and art, he said. this 
form of literature exercised a pro- 
found and subtle influence on the 
morals and character of people, 
much more than they were conscious 
of. He declared, as one who had had 
a lifetime's experience with boys, 
that he could not give them a better 
suggestion than that they read from 
some good book at least fifteen min- 
utes each day. The poets of all races 
had been powerful factors in swaying 
the emotions and spirit of the people. 
Often, he declared, poetry was truer 
phan history and more ethical in its 
motive. 


“Let me ask you,” said the Judge, 
“not to let a week of your young lives 
go by that you do not read something 
from the best poets, even though it 
may be only a_line or two.” 


This is good advice to grownups as 
well as to boys. We have actually 
heard people boast that they had no 
use for poetry, never read it, not rea- 
lizing that they were saying a very 
uncomplimentary thing about them- 
selves for they are neglecting an es- 
sential element of highest mental, 
moral, emotional and spiritual cul- 
ture. 
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Mr. Ashley did not waste any time 


P 
ject of controversy in the school 
journals, for the leading editorial in 
the very first issue of the paper is en- 
titled “The Use and Abuse of Signs”. 


The paper contains a report of the 
visit to the Institution of Hon. J. M. 
Gibson, Provincial Secretary, Minis- 
ter in Charge of the School, and the 
trip taken by Mr. Mathison to Wash- 
ington to attend a meeting of the 
Executive Committee of The Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, of which he was a member. | 


The issue of The Canadian Mute 
of Jan. 16, 1893 contains an editorial 
reference to the Allen Xelly Library. 
Mr. Kelly, who died a few years pre- 
vious, left the sum of $848.43 for the 
use of the Institution, and on the re- 
commendation of the Superinten- 
dent, and approved by the Provincial 
Secretary, this money was invested, 
and the annual interest, $42.50 was 
to be devoted to the purchase of 
books for the pupils’ library, there- 
after known as “The Allen Kelly Li- 
brary”. It is regrettable that this 
worthy purpose has not been con- 
tinuously carried out. Had it been 
we would now have a library that 
would be a credit to the School— 
which the present library most cer- 
tainly is not. 


The print-shop class in 1892, by 
whom the first issue of the paper was 
set up, consisted of George Reeves, 
John Patrick, John Fisher, Mary 
Lynch, Lueffa Robinson and Jona- 
than_ Henderson. George Reeves 
contributed in each issue a column 
of interesting items from the boys’ 
side and Mary Lynch from the girls’. 


Below are a few items culled from 
this first number which will recall to 
former pupils some interesting and 
amusing episodes of the days when 
they were attending the school: 


There are 252 pupils in residence 
to-day. 

Duncan A. Morrison was the first 
pupil enrolled on the book of the In- 
stitution when it was opened October 
19th, 1870. He is the first subscriber 
entered on our books for “The Cana- 
dian Mute.” 


Miss Lillie James of Oshawa writes 
that she often thinks of the good 
times she had at the Institution. 


Mr. Albert E. Smith moved from 
Toronto to Brantford a few weeks 
ago and has a’situation with the best 
boot and shoe-firm there. He has a 
steady job and likes the place and his 
surroundings. He deserves to suc- 


. So lazy in the morning that Miss 


Mr. R. Newell.’of Milton, 4 
ted the’ Institution’ lately ‘and never 
‘was so happy in his life as during his 
stay. He appreciates now the great 
‘good he received while’ 
here some years ago. All old pupils 
are welcome. 


Should opportunity occur, A. 8. 
Waggoner and E. Gotlieb will again 
contest for supremacy over local 
skaters around Berlin. 


5 
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and second prizes respectively.; 


Mr. Slater and his wife have a new 
cosy home in Toronto. 


Mr. Alex McLaren was married a 
few days ago to a deaf-mute lady. ~ 


‘Mr. John Flynn returned from a 
lengthy visit to Alf. Gray and Mr. 
David Bayne and other friends in 
Eastern Ontario. 


The deaf-mutes of Toronto were 
glad to see Mr. Brigden back to the 
Sunday class again after a few weeks’ 
retirement, from ill-health. He is 
Sree, improved but still rather 
weak. 


‘A young son was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Buchan recently. Mr. Buchan 
is now a happy papa, 


Willie Kay resides at Oil, City, 
Lambton Co. . 

Robert Miles McKenzie at New 
Durham, has*taken the responsibility 
of working, a farm on his own ac- 
count. 


The boys had better keep away 
from the dining room windows while 
the girls are clearing the tables. 
We know of several instances where 
persistence in peeping in has brought 
very unpleasant results. 


MARRIAGES—Mr. Harry Mason 
and Miss Maggie Bowen were mar- 
ried at Pennville in December last. 
Mr. Charles’ J. Pettiford and Miss 
Sarah Hunt were married in Guelph 
on Christmas day. Mr. Anson Van 
Luven was married to Miss Mary 
Miller in Kingston recently. 


David Luddy, a pupil here, got a 
book named “Anecdotes of the Deaf”. 
His grandfather gave it to him asa 
present, on account of his having 
Ferfect standing. 


Lately some of the girls have been 


Walker has ordered Bridget Cullen to 
lock any one who does not get up in 
time, in the dormitory. Strange to 
say the girls are pretty prompt in 
rising just now. 


On a late Saturday evening, the 
pupils gathered in the chapel. Ma- 
bel Ball stood up first, and’ point- 
ed out to the boys the results of 
chewing tobacco. The boys replicd 
by sending Francis Hunt up to point 
out to them the wickedness of chew- 
ing gum. The boys got their “mad 
up” when a few more lectures were 
given them. The (:rls meant well. 


Lou Robinsor. «w one of the girls 
putting caustic v1 her warts, and 
asked her to put some on hers. Tie 
girl put too much on, and now Lou's 
hands are as black as “the ace of 
spades”. 


The other night. while M. Kennedy 
was in bed, Annie McPhail came and 
dangled a flannel mouse under her 
nose. She screamed and jumped oilt 
of bed. She was mad to find that 
she had been fooled. 


On a late Saturday. evening we hid 
@ most enjoyable farce in the chapel. 
It was got up by the girls in the 
highest class and was very amusilig. 
It lasted about an hour and a hilf. 
Those who took part in it were Lulu 
Robinson, Mabel .Ball, Mary Lynch, 
S. Averall, M. Borthwick, Aggie Mc 
Farland, E. Crosby, and M. O'Neil. 
‘The pupils all enjoyed it immensely. 


J. S. Gould has been working for a 
year in the Rathbun shingle mill at 
Deseronto, and by his attention to” 
business has won the confidence of 
his employers. 


Noah Labelle is the best checker 
player of the boys. John Isbister or 
John Chantler is second best. “Some 
o1 the other boys are getting along 
well in playing that game. 


Maggie Borthwick had her cheeks 
frozen while ice-boating. Some sly 
Ferson had filled the hood of her coat 
with snow. She did not find it out 
till she got home. 
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A BIRD'S EYE VIEW OF THE 
VOCATIONAL WORK OF | THE 


In view of the increased attention 
now: being given to vocational in- 
struction at the Ontario School for 
the Deaf, and of the additional ap- 

enlarged facilities pro- 

this purpose, regarding 

the readers of The Canadian, 
especially parents of our pupils, will, 
no doubt, be pleased to know as 
much as possible, the Editor recently 


now taking a definite course of in- 
struction, from which, the indications” 
rraaied e7ll be /able|¢0/ earns) good 


While typewriting had to some ex:. 


work, combined with a through 
course in bookkeeping, and general 
business forms and procedures, of 
which more anon. - 


The barber-shop has 


been '.re- 


of eating and living; the close rela- 
tion of food and health; how to bud- 
get time and money; how to arrange 
the furnishings of kitchen and dining 


feaving is also taught in this 

by Miss Daly, and a consider- 

able number of» very attractive 
scarves, caps and other articles have 


devoted’ several enjoyable hours toa moved from its old, delapidated been turned out by the pupils for 
look-see visit to the various shops —quarters in Woodhall to a well-light- 


and tells below about some of the 
interesting things he saw and heard, 
though any verbal description is, of 
course, very partial and inadequate. 
Such things must be seen to be pro- 
perly appreciated. 


He found every shop to be a verit- 
able hive of industry, the time tables 
being so \arranged that work is being 
carried on continuously by succes- 
sive classes throughout the whole 
school day. It was a pleasure to 
note how absorbed the pupils seemed 
to be in their work, in which they 
showed real interest and from which 
they apparently derived much en- 
jJoyment. There may be a few ex- 
ceptions: but none was in evidence. 
We were also impressed, as every 
visitor must be, by the technical 
ability and enthusiasm displayed by 
every one of the instructors. And 
in every shop arose the thought of 
how fortunate-these boys and girls ~ 
were to have these splendid facilities 
and opportunities to acquire deftness 
in manual skill, and to not only 
master the rudiments of the various 
trades but to gain the knowledge 
and practical skill that will enable 
them, in some cases, to begin to earn 
@ competent livelihood as soon as 
they leave school, and in trades of 
@ more technical and involved char- 
acter, to qualify for at least an ad- 
vanced apprenticeship. 

One important feature of the work 
is emphasized in every shop —the 
teaching of the shop-language, which 
is absolutely essential in enabling the 
pupils to carry on successfully in 
after life. They are required to learn 
the names, the parts and the pur- 
poses of all the tools and appliances 
they use, to master the directions and 
instructions given, and to describe 
intelligibly the various operations in 
their work. 


New Vocational Features 


While vocational instruction has 
been carried on here almost from 
the opening of the School, it has in 
general followed along old beaten 
naths with little change or enlarge- 
ment, but this session in accordance 
with the policy of the new admin- 
‘stration and the tendency of the 
Umes, a marked advance has been 
made in several directions, vocation- 
al work being featured to a much 
greater extent than ever before. 

Outstandingly, perhaps, farming, 
gardening and cognate activities 
have been made a prominent feature 
of the curriculum under the compe- 
tent direction of M. S. Blanchard, 
B. A., who is devoting all his time to 
this subject. In the February issue 
of The Canadian, he gave a compre- 
hensive outline of the methods em- 
ployed, the ideals aimed at and the 
hoped-for practical benefits from 
this course of instruction to the pu- 
pils of the farm class. 


Some other entirely new lines of 
vocational work that have been in- 
troduced are cleaning and pressing, 
hair-dressing and general beauty- 
parlor work, both described below, 
while baking has been given a spe- 
cific place in the program, three boys 


ed, fully-equipped room in the main 

building, and is now a definite voca- 

tional subject carried on by a quali- 

fed instructor throughout the school 
ours. 


their own use or as Christmas and 
birthday presents to their friends.’ 


Where Needlecraft is Taught 


Because of the variety of work 
carried on and of articles produced. 
perhaps the most interesting room 


In the sewing room two new in the vocational department is the 
power sewing machines have been commodious, well-lighted, attractive 
installed, in the expert use of which sewing room, where always a dozen 


Several girls are making good pro- 
gress. 


Where Bread is Made 


Food and clothing being the prime 
requirements of life, his first visit 
was logically to the © Household 
Science rooms, and being a man, he 
was naturally attracted at once to 
the culinary departments. In a com- 
modious room in the basement, just 
below the kitchen, is the bakeshop, 


or so of girls can be seen busily em- 
Ployed. Here the writer, not being a 
member of’ that particular and ex- 
clusive sect, finds himself sadly 
handicapped in describing the things, 
some of them anyway, that he saw. 
‘This sanctuary is’ presided dver by 
Misses Conover, Leacock and Flagler. 


Along the windowed side of the 
room are the sewing-machines, four 
ordinary foot-manipulated ones, and 
two power machines which have been 


presided over by Mr. Gibson, where recently installed. Some of the older 
tut boys under his instructions are girls are keenly competing for first 
acquiring the technique of making place in speed and skill in operating 
good bread, and real good bread it these, and are making good progress 
is as the staff as well as the pupils and doing very accurate work. ‘Two 
can testify. These boys are also or three of them can now hem six 
becoming expert in the production large bed-sheets in an hour, and one 
of buns, cakes and other delectable girl has done. six sheets in forty 


viands, and when they leave school, 
should be able to secure and retain 
remunerative positions in commer- 
cial bakeries, 


The Fine Art of Cookery 


Coming upstairs, our olfactory 
nerves led us irresistibly into Miss 
Daly's bright and well-equipped 
room, where the girls are being initi- 
ated into the multifarious mysteries 
of cookery. We first saw a begin- 
ning class being instructed in the es- 


minutes but twelve sheets is the re- 
quired objective. Then there is one 
darning machine, which, because of 
its almost uncanny variety of move- 
ments, is an object of much interest. 


Over on one bench are two girls 
making hats—berets they are called 
—and ‘very attractive berets they 
were, which any fine young miss 
might be proud to wear. Other girls 
were making very enticing collar and 
cuff sets, of which sixteen have so 
far been completed, no two alike,— 


sential preliminary operations. They. that essential feminine requirement. 
learn the names and uses of the, Several girls were making aprons, 
utensils and materials used, how to and others, pajamas, regi 

measure and weigh accurately the which we have no further remarks to 
various ingredients, and, later on are make. Guess they are all right. 
allowed to carry on some of the sim- - Another ‘very creditable exhibit con- 


pler operations of cooking and bak-- 
ing. The work with the higher class- 
es is a systematic development of 
that of the beginners, moving for- 
ward step by step until, in the high- 
est grades, the pupils can make prac- 
tically all varieties of bread and buns 


sisted of a number of towels show- 
ing in the drawn work dainty color- 
ed patterns in Swedish weaving and 
Italian hemstitching. 

All of the girls in due course learn 


to knit, and crochet, and patch, and 
hand-darn and do all sorts of useful 


and biscuits, concoct very delicious isnt nope they specialize in sew- 


pastries, and have learned the secrets 
of making salads and marmalades 


ing on buttons— and before thé end 
of the session each senior girl will 


ends presenies IE eee in make for herself a handsome and 
sorts Of g00 A; stylish home-going dress. we 
provided with a notebook jond te were sown: comme ult jocks of 
juired to write hy ] i) ding geniuses 
iarious* operations. she performs, to Wav soug "On some blocks was an 
learn all the language pertinent to antique (get that?) duck in more or 
her daily work hel lass rate pare less atural colors, ea hotners a ie, 
¥ to serv - . sun- , long- 
taunt iin the lunches provided at Cowreg iedy.” When these blocks are 
the Association meetings and at thelr finished, and Joined, and quilted, 


v1 arties being served by them 
and are usually the products of their/ 
own culinary skill. And with all 
classes and at all times the strictest 
Attention is paid to sanitation and 
cleanliness. Washing pots and pans 
and dishes is a job no one likes, but 
the girls realize its importance and 
necessity and do it willingly and well. 

To sum up briefly, the aims of the 
instruction sive in this department, 
as set down by the instructor, is ‘to 
teach the. fundamental facts regard- 
ing the selection, preparation and 
serving of foods; wholesome habits 


they can be warranted to keep the 
fortunate intern awake in absorbing 
admiration: 


Beauty Combined with Utility 

-In addition to all those mentioned 
there has recently been added a new 
avocation—that of hair-dressing, 
shampooing, marcelling, manicuring, 
finger-waving etc taught by Mrs. 
Gilbert. We leave it at that—we did 
not venture to enquire further into 
these occult mysteries. 

The ultimate aim of the instruction 
and training given in the Household 


Id 
activities, such as other girls uld 
be taught at home, but: very 
are not; secondly, to fit the girl? who 
may have to earn their living for oc- 
cupational efficiency, such as dress- 

; Tunning power machines, 
cooking and serving etc. 


The Most Pressing Job of All 

The next object of interest, and 
in some respects the most outstand- 
ing, was the cleaning and pressing 
room. This is an entirely new de- 
partment established this session, 
and is proving to be not only of great 
Practical utility to the School, but 
also is providing a very hopeful oc- 
cupational training and outlook for 
@ number of the boys. The variety 
and quality of the work done here 
was a real and agreeable surprise. 
One boy was mending a hole in a 
sweater and doing it well. Another 
boy was washing some garments in 
an electric washing machine and 
ironing them’ in a heated mangel, 
and we were surprised to learn of the 
great variety of garments that can be 
so washed, including serge and 
Worsted pants and vests, and dainty 
looking dresses... Thé’ shrinkal 


owners, and all carefully recorded in 
a book. Then they were pressed in 
the fine, right-up-to-date machine 
recently installed. Steam is first 
forced through the garment, giving 
it the “‘as good as new” appearance , 
impossible by hand pressing, the dry- 
ing by vacuum being done in the 
fraction of a minute. Another dis- 
tinct value of this method of treat- 
ment is that it destroys all germs, 
moth eggs etc. c 

The economic value of this depart" 
ment to the School is very great, as 
its services are available without cost 
to all of the pupils, and through it 
their garments are made to present 
@ better appearance and to last for a 
longer time. But the chief purpose 
of creating this new department is to 
give a number of pupils a chance to 
learn a trade that is peculiarly 
adapted for the deaf and one that is 
easily acquired, is fairly remunera- 
tive and can be inexpensively es- 
tablished, 

In this room all of the girls except” 
the lowest grade aré?given a thé 
ough course of training in laun 
work, both personal and househol 
under the instruction of Miss Con- 
over and Miss Leacock. Here they 
learn not only the best processes of 
washing and of machine and hand 
ironing; but also gain a useful know- 
ledge of the Various kinds*of cloth—- 
cotton, linen,. woolen, rayon, silk 
etc—the proper care and special ad- 
aptation of each, their relative 
shrinkability - and  durabilitty etc. 
Any normal girl completing this 
course should, if need be, be able to 
do satisfactory work in any laundry. 


‘The Art Preservative of All Art 


There is a radical change in the 
course of instruction in the print- 
shop. Heretofore nearly the whole 
time of the boys had to be devoted to 
the cases, setting the type for the 
semi-monthly issues of The Cana- 
dian, leaving all too little time for ; 
other kinds of work and instruction.’ 
This system is now largely discarded, 
the paper, changed to a monthly, 
being set up on the linotype, though, 
of course, every boy is required to 
learn the case and to set, and. dis- 
tribute type. On entering’ the shop 
during the vocational period, ‘one 
sees the boys engaged in various 
kinds of activities. Some, chiefly 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Pupils’ Locals 


JUNIOR CLASSES 


I got a card from my mother. She 
told me I would get a box soon. I 
am very glad. ‘Eileen Barber. 

I got a letter from Celia. She sent 
me two chiefs and a little 


picture. I 
Cassell. 
One night there was some water 
on the floor in the boys’ wash room. 
I mopped up the water for Mr. Archi- 
bald. —James Clelland. 
The doctor gave me some money. 
I sent down town and got some suc- 
kers. They were good. 
—Archie Ring. 
I got a letter from my mother. She 
told me we had an organ at home 
now. I shall see it when I go home. 
—Robert Cheeseman. 
My mother sent me a box. She 
sent me two pairs of trousers and 
some money to buy some rubbers. 
—Hilaire Girard. 
We saw the puppy sit up. Then 
Miss Tett gave some candy to it and 
it ate it all. We laughed and laugh- 
ed at it. I said, “Good puppy.” 
—Kathleen Bartley. 
Jim does not eat his dinner at our 
table now. He moved to another 
table and Helen came vo our table. 
—Ralph Patrick. * 
My father and mother and Bobby 
came to see me on Sunday. They 
gave me some oranges and bananas. 
—Douglas Bright. 
I got a letter from my mother. 
She sent me ten cents. My brother 
sent me twenty-five cents. Perhaps 
I shall buy some marbles and gum. 
—Dwayne Hunter. 
I got a letter from my sister. I 
was very happy. She sent me five 
cents. -She told me our house was 
fixed differently. I shall see it when 
I go home. —Anita Elizuk. 
One day Ethel made some cakes. 
She gave three to me. She was very 
kind. I gave one of them to Miss 
Tett. They were good. 
—Jack Hooey. 
Miss Tett went down town last 
week. She bought oranges for me. 
They cost 18 cents. She bought 
oranges for Maureen, Jack and Kath- 
leen too. I said. “Thank you very 
much.” —Eileen Barratt. 
We had some toast. some gum, 
and some candy in the radio-ear 
room. We talked. 
“I have some gum. 
I have some candy. 
I have some toast.” 
‘Howard Oakes. 
A long time ago I/wrote a letter to 
my Aunt Phoebe in London, England. 
I sent her some pictures of our 
school. Yesterday I got a letter and 
some funny papers from her. I was 
glad to get a letter from her. 
—Teddy George. 
Miss Tett went, down town one 
day. She went to a store. She 
bought some things for us. She 
bought catsup for me. It cost 12 
cents. I took it to the dining room 
and put it on the table. I like it. 
—Mary Churchill. 
Last Saturday morning George and 
I played with Glen. We went to the 
residence. Miss Jeffrey said, “‘Brush, 
your boUts and shoes." Glen, George 
and I said, “All right.” She gave 
brushes to She said, “Not dirty 
for Sunday.” We brushed our shoes 
and boots. —Nelson Wedge. 
Feb. 23 was my birthday. I was 
eleven years old. Mother sent a box 
tome. She sent some money to Miss 
Tett to buy ice cream. We had a 
party. We had cake, ice cream, bis- 
cuits, candies, marshmallows, pea- 
nuts and lemonade. I blew out the 
candles. The boys and girls said, 
“Thank you very much” to me. 
We had a very good time. ~ 
—Gordon Owen. 
Yesterday afternoon we had movies 
in the assembly room at 4.30. We 
saw a man giving some things to a 
boy. He saw a girl. He said, “How 
do'you do.” A girl stole some apples. 
A woman said. “Come, policeman.” 
She caught the girl. A boy and a 
man ‘were fighting. The policeman 
said, “Stop fighting.” He pulled the 
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‘It cost 15 cents. 
“Thank you very much.” 
—Shirley Scott. 


marshmalows, peanuts and lemon- 
ade. We were very happy. Miss 
Ford came to see our party. She 
had some ice cream. When we 
finished we all said, “Good bye, 
Thank you very much” to Gordon. 

—Roberta MacDonald. 


INTERMEDIATE CLASSES 


THE SLEIGHRIDE PARTY 
By Jr. 8th Class 

Some time ago the Dramatic Club 
planned to have a sleigh-ride, but 
several children were ill so they de- 
cided to have it later. 

Last week it snowed so they 
thought Wednesday would be a fine 
time for the sleigh-drive. It was a 
cold bright day and we were all very 
glad. 

After supper we gob dressed in our 
warmest clothes and we went to the 
main building. The sleighs were 
waiting for us. One sleigh had a 
bay team and the other team was 
gray. The sleighs were covered with 
straw to make it soft to sit on. We 
all piled on the sleighs and we were 
ready to go. Miss Burnside, Mr. 
Cunningham and Mr. Morrison went 
with us. 

We went up the side road and 
around the fair grounds to the city. 
We went up Coleman St., and Moira 
St., and several other places. We 
yelled and cheered when we were in 
the city. We were pushed off the 
sleighs many times and had to run 
to get on again. Once Buddy Haw- 
thorne and Edmour Cloutier fell off 
the sleigh and the runner went over 
their feet. Buddy was almost run 
over with the whole sleigh. KS 

The first thing we knew we were 
coming home again and we were up 
near Albert College. 7 

We arrived back at the O. S. D. 
and went to the sewing room for 
lunch. Some of us were hungry and 
had a lot of lunch. The hot dogs 
and coffee were good. After lunch 
we went to the residence. We had a 
fine sleigh drive. 

I got a letter from my girl friend. 
Her name is Margaret Thom. 
lives in Toronto. She told me that 
she will try to take me to Toronto 
next summer. Her father played 
chess with my father on Feb. 26. 

beth Smith. 

T did not get letters from my 
family for two months. I wonder 
what has happened to them. I wrote 
a letter to my grandmother. She 
will write a letter to me very soon. 
I shall be very glad to hear from her. 

—Catherine Culhane. 

Last Saturday my brother Gerald 
Wilson sent me a letter with some 
money in it. He told me that he got 
a job as a baker in Sarnia. Before 
he worked as a baker in Ayton. He 
is kind to me, so I shall write a letter 
to him there. —Michael Wilson. 


Senators and Canadiens are in the 
Play-offs for the junior hockey 
championship. I am on the Sena- 
tors team. Jimmie Perry is the cap- 
tain. Kenneth Ansley is goal-keep- 
er. We tied three times now and 
I hope we shall win 
—Bruce May. 


the Ki-Y Midget league champion- 
ship. They won all the games they 
They will have a banquet 
and get Ki-Y Midget League badges. 
They are lucky. I did not play on 
the O. 8. D. team. —Tom Blower. 


Last Saturday I was listening over 
the radio about hockey matches in 
the Maple Leaf gardens, because the 
boys wanted to know what the score 
would be. 


I signed to them about the hockey 
matches. I told them that, Toronto, 
Maple Leafs won by the score of 4-1. 
Chicago, Black Hawks lost. 

—K. Ansley. 


+ I came to the O. S. D. on Feb. 5 
and my sister came with me. I am 
in, Grade II Intermediate. I am 
having lots of fun. but we can not go 
to the movies in Belleville. On Mon- 
day we will have movies here. I like 
to go to the manual training shop. I 
am making a flower-stand. I shall 
put it together to-day. 

—Keith Wakefield. 


This winter the juniors had three 
teams for hockey. They were Ma- 
roons, Senators and Canadiens. I 
was on the Maroons’ team. They lost. 
Senators and Canadiens played off. 
Canadiens won. William Kiniski was 
Canadiens’ captain. I cheered for 
William's team because he and I live 
in the North. His team will have a 
banquet. —Harry Husak. 


On Feb. 28th the intermediate 
boys played hockey against each 
other. The Shieks won by the score 
of 4 to 1. John Major was the cap- 
tain for the Shieks. Leonard Byers 
got 1 goal and Harold passed the 
puck to Leonard and he got a goal. 


They were champions. They cheer- 
ed because they won the hockey 
championship. —F. J. Mair. 


I got a new hat from Mrs. Boddy. 
i like to wear it for Sunday in the 


She Spring. I wrote a letter to Mrs. Bod- 


dy and thanked her for the hat. I 
got a letter from my mother last 
month. She told me that my brother 
Cliffe had a sore leg, so my mother 
took him to the hospital to put a 
bandage on it. He couldn't walk for 
a while. Now he is better and can 
walk very well. —Ethel Hooey. 


The Shieks played hockey with the 
Panthers on Feb. 28th. I am on the 
Shieks* team. Harold Major got 
three goals, Leonard Byers got one 
goal. John Bossence passed twice to 
Harold Major. The score war 4 to 2. 
My team won. We cheered very 
loudly on the rink. We won the 
championship. We are very happy 
about. it. We shall have a banquet 
in the dining-room. —J. Bossence. 


“44, 
shall 


we shall 
—Charles Knight. 
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—Mabel Patrick 
On Feb. 15 I came from Windsor to 
on the bus with my mother, 
My mother went home that Friday 
night on the bus and she got home on 
Saturday. It is the first time I-have 
been to school here. I am fourteen 
years old and I am in“Jr. D1 ‘inter- 
mediate. I like to come to school 
pare: ae —Nick Barter, 
mn 1 we played hockey ii 
the play-offs. Our team won. he 
Iam on the Cana- 
diens’ team. Our team are cham- 
pions. It is the first time I was 
on the champion team. We shall 
have a banquet. We are happy. 
Keith patted my back because I am 
champion. —Stephen Graziano, 


A few days ago our team of the 
Junior Hockey League beat the 
Canadiens and got our twentieth 
point, but we still had to play off. 
We were tied twice in the play offs, 
but the third game we lost. The 
fourth game we were tied again. I 
think it will be quite a while before 
some one wins. Our team is called 
“The Senators.” —L. Fowler. 

I got a letter and 25 cents from 
home on March 2. We shall move 
on May Ist to a new brick house. It 
has a fire place, electric stove, sun- 
room and furnace in it. It is a 
nice house. My Uncle Charlie is 
going to live with us. He plays on 
the Ottawa Senators hockey team. 
My brother Bobbie had a birthday 
on Feb. 18th. He is two years old. 

—Alfred Tomalin. 

A few days ago I received a lov. 
letter from my dear little sister Mai 
She says I probably will go home for 
Easter. I hope so for I have not 
seen my family since I came back to 
school after New Years. My little 
sister Gwenie told my family that 
school is not good for mé and she 
always wants me to stay home with 
her and play with her too. She is 
only three years old. She is a quite 
smart and I love her very much. 

—Ruth Shore. 

Last Saturday was Lillian’s and my 
birthdays. I was fourteen years old. 
Lillian was twelve years old. Her 
mother sent her one dollar and a bos. 
Last Friday afternoon we had a par- 
ty in Miss Bell's room. We hai 
bananas, cake, tea cookies and ice 
cream. ‘There were twelve . 
on the cake. Lillian and I blew’ 
out. We had caps on our heads." 
did not play games at the party bc- 
cause we did not have time. We en- 
joyed ourselves. —Jessie Christic. 
¢_ My birthday was on Feb. 17th. O11 
Feb. 16 my father came to see me. I 
was very glad to see him. He told 
me that I was taller than before. 
We went down town. ° 

On Feb. 17 all the girls did not 
spank me because I was down ‘town. 
I was glad. My father wanted to 
meet, Bell and see about my 
birthday party. I told him that I 
knew where Miss Bell’s house was 50 
we went. to see her. After a while 
Miss Daly and Miss Bell spanked me. 

On Monday, Feb. 18th, we had i 
party in Miss Rierdon’s room. My 
father brought bananas, a birthday 
cake, candies, cookies, popcorn and 
ice cream. We ate them all and felt 
full. We had a good time. 

After a while my daddy went 
home. He told me that my mother, 
Dan, he and maybe Freda would 
come to see me in April. 

—Hazel Blair. 


lutely vital lesson that we can’t do 
many things we want to do, and we 
must do many things that we don’t 


want to do. To accomplish this is 
an essential process of education and 
civilization. How best to secure this 
result, how best to control and guide 
the child's inherent tendencies to the 
end that he suppresses his evil de- 
sires and, when need be, curbs his 
navural inclinations when they inter- 
lere with rights of others and the 
general welfare of the community, 
now best to enable him “to live ana 
let live” to the highest degree of at- 
tainment—towards these ends should 
be directed the study and the best 
etfort of every teacher. 

These things surpass in importance 
all lessons in the text books, all sub- 
jects on the curriculum. This the 
speaker illustrated by an incident 
tnat he himself saw. One day near 
his home some boys were playing 
with hockey sticks on the street. 
One boy had no stick, so, at the sug~ 
gestion of another boy, he tiptoed 
stealuhily to the back shed of his 
home to get his brother's stick, but 
the latter discovered and roundly be- 
rated him. Another boy advised 
him to ask his mother for money to 
buy a stick, which he did, but was re- 
fused. Another boy who saw him 
standing dispondently watching the 
other boys playing, said: “Why don’t 
you earn enough to buy a stick? 1 
am earning quite a bit cleaning up 
people's lawns, and you can do the 
same.” ‘Lhe boy decided to try it, so 
he “borrowed” the house-broom and 
soon was busily at work sweeping 
neighbors’ lawns, and when he, the 
speaker, saw him the next week end, 
he had a hockey stick bought with 
his own earnings; nor did he stop 
there. And never in school or in all 
his life will be learn a lesson as help- 
ful as this— that the social way for a 
person to get what he wants is not 
to take it or to beg it, but to earn it 
by his own efforts. ‘That boy is olf 
to a good start on the highway to 
success and to good citizenship. 


When we see a boy addicted to 
stealing and other bad habits, it may 
not mean that he is inherently worse 
than other boys. he just hasn't yet 
learned, perhaps has had no chance 
to learn the lessons of self control 
and self-help— has not yet Jearned 
to do the right things he does not 
want to do, and not to do the wrong 
things he wants to do. He might 
thus illustrate it: At Niagara Falls 
we see a vast volume of water flow- 
ing over the precipice, displaying an 
energy beyond all human control. 
But nearby we witness another scene. 
A canal has been dug, through. which 
some of this water has been made to 
flow under perfect control, and to 
produce energy that turns thousands 
of factory wheels and floods tens of 
thousands of homes with light. The 
difference between a ‘good boy” and 
a “bad boy” may just be the dif- 
ference between energy that is un- 
der control and directed to useful 
Purposes, and energy that, as yet, is 


uncontrolled, and may be destructive, 
but which, by wise guidance, may be 
diverted into channels equally bene- 
ficent. To accomplish this is the 


“To overcome these 


‘sweats or 
fights, or the girl oll tantrums. 
tions they 
must be trained’ to put on the brakes, 
the four-wheeled’ brakes if neeti be, 
ere it 1s too late. 
‘Then there is the boy or. girl who 
displays a violent temper; who swears 
and rages and “chews the rag” at 


the least provocation. is not 
necessarily or usually puy | 
ness, it probably is just i 


out of as yet uncontrolled energies or 
dispositions. “How can the teacher 
best meet this difficulty? Surely not 
by’ getting mad herself, matching 
temper with temper. We have lately 
been reading about the destructive 
floods of the lower Mississippi: The 
way to control and in future prevent 
these is not by turning more water 
into the river, but to wait till the 
flood subsides and then build higher 
levees. Too often when a child gets 
into a violent temper the teacher 
also gets in a temper, perhaps even 
@ worse one, and thus adds flood to 
flood. She can get nowhere that 
way. Let the flood subside, let the 
child cool down, take no notice of the 
outbreak till the child does cool down 
and has time to think about how he 
has acted—and generally he will feel 
much ashamed if no attention has 
been paid him and realize that he 
has made a sorry exhibiton of him- 
self. Then is the time to build up 
the walls by quietly talking to him, 
trying. to find out the cause of the 
outbreak—always,there is a cause 
real or imaginary—and by appealing 
to the child's better nature and good 
sense, help him to overcome or pre- 
vent future displays. 

‘Thirdly, there are the children who 
have various little bad habits such 
as chewing nails etc., which are not 
morally wrong, but undesirable and 
should if possible be eliminated. 
Others are just careful or lazy or in- 
different. Most of these faults can 
be overcome by tact’ and patience. 
Don't too sternly upbraid such pu- 
pils, don’t call them slow or stupid, 
or frighten ‘them by threats or 
punishments. These just create a 
Tevengeful attitude and make mat- 
ters worse. These bad habits are 
like festering sores. How should 
they be treated? Why, by just let- 
ting all that bad stuff get out. If 
you find a boy that is sulky, or. 
grouchy, or who has a grudge against 
the teacher, have a talk with him. 
Let him tell his grievances, but keep 
your own mouth shut. Don’t argue 
‘or explain. Let him go on till the 
end, then say you are glad to haye 
heard his viewpoint, now you under- 
stand how he feels and you can get 
along together better in future. 
‘Then give him some simple objective, 
‘ask him to do something for you, 
and he will likely be tickled to death 
to do it. Then accept it genially 
and in nine cases out of ten the 
whole situation is satisfactorily 
cleared up. Never forget this—that 
children, as well as adults, have 
their mental tangents, have inherent 
rights, ‘have a distinct personality 
which’ should be recognized, and the 
disciplinary duty of the teacher is 
not to arbitrarily suppress, but to 
guide and control and develop their 
personality and character. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN SELF- 
GOVERNMENT 

‘There are many great advantages 
of instutional life in a school such as 
this that many day school children 
do .not enjoy. The pupils here are 
subject to a regimen of- food and 
sleep and recreation and exercise 
and: health oversight that promotes 
to the utmost their physical and 
mental development. But in this 
very system, admirable though it is 
in general, there is an element of 


to develop their own individuali- 
ties, fo the possible detriment of their 
future success. 

In order, as far as possible, to 
overcome this handicap, and to give 
thém more training in assuming 
carrying out responsibilities, the Su- 
perintendent, in consultation with 
oe herein 

wut ive operation, a 
system 


the Superintendent the commission- 
ers are empowered: 

1. To confer with the Superin- 
tendent and Staff on matters of in- 
terest to the student body. 

2. To appoint and direct certain 
supervisory inspectors and officers. 

3. To hold council, and, with the 
approval of the Superintendent, to 
make decisions which will help those 
who have made mistakes to better 
their business and social habits. 

‘The franchise was given to all in- 
termediate and senior pupils, but 
only seniors were eligible for nomi- 
natiort and election. 

The election proceedings were 
conducted exactly as in municipal 
and parliamentary elections. Mr. 
Ellis was appointed Returning 
Officer, and the boys and girls fully 
grasped his full and explicit explan- 
ations and directions as to how the 
election was to be conducted. The 
keenest interest was shown by every 


boy and girl, the proceedings were 3 


carried on without confusion or 
error, and the intelligent manner in 
which the vote was taken is shown 
by the fact that in the 100 ballots 
cast by the boys there was only one 
‘spoiled ballot, and only one by the 
64 girls who voted, the error being 
caused by the two pupils voting for 
six candiates insead of only five; and 
that the pupils were fully conversant 
with all the tricks of the election 
was indicated by the fact that there 
was a considerable number of plump- 
ers, while others voted for only two, 
three or four. 

‘The nominations were held several 
days previous. Each one had to be 
signed by two or more boys and 
handed to the R. O. Later a nom- 
ination meeting of the boys, and one 
of the girls was held at which each 
nominee gave a brief address, set- 
ting forth his or her qualifications for 
the office and appealing “for support, 
and at no regular nomination meet- 
ing was this ever more intelligently 
and decorously done. 


Following were the nominees: 
Girls Boys. 


Rose Benedict Dennis Armes 
Kathleen Hales Joffre Averall 
Freda Lockett Oliver’ Dailleboust 
Margaret McLeod Glen Harrison 
B. Mollison R. W. Hawthorne 
Ruth Morton Nick Jasson 
Betty Ottman Earl Meloche 
Dorothy Ouellette Jack Morrison 
Fern Spencer ‘iliam Rule 
Jean Thompson, Norman Sero 
: rallace Sloan 

Ballots exactly like those used in 


municipal elections were set up and 
printed 
Toews. 


tel he 
Ha, wane as ae 
recorded by the Clerk, 
a ballot properly initialed by the D. 
R. O., and went to e table in the 
corner and recorded his vote. He 
returned and handed it folded to the 
D. R. O. who, in the boy's presence, 
remoyed the counterfoil, and depo- 
sited it into the box. Those elected 
in the order of the number of votes 
received were: Armes, Jack 
Morrison, Norman Sero, Wallace 
Sloan, and Joffre Averall. 

‘The girls’ election was held in a 
similar manner, the officials being: 


and reflects much credit on Mr. Ellis, the 


, Wallace. 


rothy Ouellette and 
Kathleen Hales (tied), 
a and Ruth 
It was very interesting to watch 
the election proceedings, to note the 
serious, absorbed business-like way 
in which every one carried out his or, 
her part. There was no confusion, 
no hesitation, not one slip. It was a 
very valuable lesson in x 


teacher of that subject, who so thor- 
oughly instructed -these boys and 
girls, men and women in the near 
future, on the proper way to dis- 
charge this most important)function 
of citizenship. } 


AS SEEN FROM THE BOYS’ SIDE 
By Jack Morrison 

We are having very disagreeable 
weather this month. On account of 
this weather the hockey season is 
over°as the ice at both rinks is in 
Poor condition so no more hockey 
games can be played. In the mean- 
while the boys play volley-ball in the 
assembly hall in the evenings right 
after their homework. The basket- 
ball season will probably be coming 
Soon, between’ the hockey and soft; 
ball ‘seasons, and the boys are an- 
xiously looking forward to playing 
it under the direction of Mr. Cun- 
ningham, the boys’ coach. ~ 

A new baby girl by the name of 
“Beth” was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Holmes on Monday afternoon at 
4.30, March 4th at the Belleville 
General Hospital. The mother and 
and baby are doing remarkably well. 
‘Now Mr. Holmes, one of the members 
of the teaching staff here, is a very 
happy father. At the time of the 
birth of the baby she weighed 7 Ibs. 

oz. 


On Feb. 27th we had a real delight- 
ful sleigh-ride, the first time in sev- 
eral years. See Dorothy Ouellette’s 
account in this issue of The Cana- 
dian, 

On-March 3rd Wallace Sloan's 
and Dorothy Ouellette’s birthdays 
came. Both are high school stu- 
dents and are well liked by all the 
pupils. In the evening there was ax 
birthday party given to’his friends 
by Wallace Sloan in the seniongtudy 
room at the boys’ residence. The 
party was very pleasant and the 
lunch delicious, and those who at- 
tended it enjoyed the evening with 


Mr. Stewart wrote an interesting 
account of two elections for the 
boys’ commission and for the girls’ 
commission respectively. Dr. Amoss 
gave the boys’ commissioners the 
first responsibility of seeing that two 
slices of raisin bread or raisin bun be 
given to any healthy boy every school 
afternoon at four o'clock whep-he is 
hungry. ‘As the second respoyfsibility, 
Dr. Amoss would like them-ta con- 
sider about forming a boy scout 
brigade for the deaf boys. 

Douglas Compton was so pleased 
to have an ash tray with a rubber 
tire around it, presented by “Bounc- 
er” Holway, the bother of “Toots” 
Holway,”a well-known London pro- 
fessional. hockey player. Douglas 
says he has given the tray to Mrs. 
Burrows, who visited here one day 
to see her son, before she went back 
to London so that she could hand it 
to Douglas’ father. 


On Thusday afternoon, March 7, 
Mr. Morrison, the instructor in print- 
ing, along with several other teachers 
hurriedly departed for Toronto where 
they saw a wonderful carnival which 
appeared for three nights on the sec- 
ond week of March. They spoke 
highly of their enjoyment in viewing 
many beautiful sights. = 


The other day an executive me¢ting 
of the O. S. D. Dramatic Club was 
held in the radio-ear room and they 
discussed arrangements for a St. Pa- 
trick’s party to be held on Friday 
evening, March 15th. Finally they 
thought it would be best to be can- - 
celled due to lent which started on 
March 6th and is being kept for forty 
days. So they will consider about 
having an Easter party for the Dra- 
matic Club next month. If success- 
ful, it will be the first to be held here 
in sixty years. 
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THE CULTURAL VALUE OF YO- 
CATIONAL TRAINING 


In this, as in previous issues, in ac- 
cord with the increased attention be- 
ing given it in our curriculum, a con- 
siderable part of our space is devo- 
ted to vocational work in its various 
aspects and activities. In the minds 
of a great many people there is a 
distinct line of cleavage between the 
academic and the vocational features 
of school work, the one, they think, 
being predominently, almost exclu- 
sively cultural, the other almost en- 
tirely utilitarian. This, however, is 
a quite erroneous distinction, not 
based on facts or experience. The 
ideals and activities of the class- 
room and the shop are, or should be, 
cognate and closely intertwined, and, 
if carried on ideally, both contribute 
to the one supreme end—the deve- 
lopment of all the pupil's powers and 
capabilities to the fullest possible ex- 
tent, to the end that he may not only 
make a living but also make a life in 
the richest content of its meaning 
and purpose. 


A good deal of the instruction in 
the classrooms can and should be 
made contributory to the develop- 
ment of the pupils’ motor activities 
and industrial efficiency and to fit 
them to play well their part as mem- 
bers of the,community and citizens 
of the state. 


This, also, is the chief purpose of 
the pupils’ vocational instruction, 
and it is well to emphasize the fact 
that there is a real anda very great 
cultural value in industijal training. 
We think of the boys in fhe shop ac- 
quiring manual skill, which is true, 
this being what is chiefly in evidence. 
But primarily it is not the hand that 
is being trained, but the mind that 
controls and directs the hand. And 
somehow and someway the mind of 
him who works with his hands ac- 
quires a truer, more virile and diver- 
sified quality than does that of the 
one works only with the brain or does 
only routine work. We all are en- 
dowed with physical powers, the. 
mental direction of which to useful 
ends calls out the best that is in us. 
Because of this the farm boy has for 
generations led his city cousin of 
similar educational status in the 
performance’ of the world’s great 
tasks. Hence the importance to the 
jatter of the vocational instruction 


now being given in most of the city 
schools. 


Nor 1s the value of manual train- 
ing and vocation limited to the bet- 
ter development of the physical and 
mental powers, but, in general, the 
moral nature, too, acquires a former 
tone. In his daily work the artisan 
must make the operations he carries 
on conform to his mental concepts 
and concrete plans,-and quite natu- 
rally this same process is carried over 
into the realm of conduct. Every 
normal person has a clear distinction 
between the right and the wrong, 
and a man who, in his daily activi- 
ties, is always guided by his best 
knowledge and judgment, is very apt, 
when cy ted with a moral pro- 
blem, to t the issue over clearly, 


to judge wisely 
He nets he ought to do, 
‘This exaltation of industrial train- 


people of so-called gentle birth 
ed down upon the en 


taken place, 

and household science, if not super- 
seding, at least is being added to 
Greek and p! ‘and belles 
lettres, and enjoy an equal or greater 
regard. We are moving towards a 
different and better .conception of 
what constitutes real culture, a cul- 
ture that has sympathy and love as 
its actuating motivity, and human 
service and social betterment as its 
shining goal. 

The old idea was represented by. 
the father—many a father—who said 
to the schoolmaster: “I want to send 
my boy to you in the hope that he 
may become educated, and so that 
he may never have to work as I have 
worked”; and the mother who said, 
“I want my girl so taught that she 
need never to work as I have work- 
ed." So a few: decades ago schools 
and colleges were thronged with boys 
and girls, sent there in order that 
they might be educated away from 
labor. 

How wonderful. how beneficent is 
the change that has taken: place! 
Now labor is being exalted, and peo- 
ple of wealth and high social posi- 
tion, who could well keep their child- 
ren in idleness, are sending them to 
industrial schools that they may 
learn to work with their hands. 

“A Rockefeller with ink-smeared 
fingers sits behind the desk, and a 
Vanderbilt in overalls cleans locomo- 
tives. The ideal of to-day demands 
that we educate boys and girls into 
labor, not away from it, to the end 


that they may become true cultured. 


men and women-—men and women 
in touch with the civilization of their: 
time, whose hearts are filled with 
sympathies so broad that they move 
in their various communities shed- 
ding influences of helpfulness and 
inspiration to all with whom they 
come in contact. That is culture.” 


THE HARMONY OF ‘SWEET 
SOUNDS 


On Wednesday evening, March 13, 
for the fourth year in succession, 
the Presto Club, composed of a num- 
ber of the leading musicians of 
Belleville, were .the guests of the 
O. S. D. Association of Teachers 
and Instructors, and presented a 
Program that can be adequately des- 
cribed only in superlatives, being the 
best of the series, every one of which 
was excellent. 

Miss Rierdon, President of The As- 
sociation, expressed the pleasure it 
gave the members to again have the 
Club as their guests. This was an 
annual event to which they always 
looked forward with very pleasant 
anticipations, which were always 
amply fulfilled. 

Dr. Amoss, Acting-Superintendent 
of the O. S. D., extended a hearty 
welcome to the Club. He had heard 
much of the fine work this organiza- 
tion was doing to promote musical 
education in the city, surely a very 
commendable thing to do. He 
strongly believed in musical train- 
ing for all the pupils in all the 
schools, and it was gratifying to 
know that this was becoming an in- 
creasingly prominent feature in the 
curricula of the schools in our own 
and other lands. While only a small 
minority of children can become good 
musicians, all can be trained into a 
real appreciation of music and thus 
acquire a quality of culture, not 
otherwise obtainable, that will 
always exercise a refining influence, 
and will greatly stimulate their men- 
tal faculties and moral appercep- 


tions. 


‘The program was varied and well- 
balanced, every number being excel- 
lently rendered, and none surpassed 
the very fine piano contributions of 
our own musical genius, Alec Gordon, 
and the truly splendid vocal solos of 
Miss Reddick, a former member of 
our staff. 
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JR. CHAMPIONS TENDERED 
BANQUET 

‘It was a most enjoyable event that 
took place in the sewing room on 
Thursday evening, March 2ist, when 
the five Junior Championship Teams 
were entertained to a delightful ban- 
quet by the boys’ and girls’ commis- 
sioners, under the general supervi- 
sion of Mr. Cunningham, the Direc- 
tor of Boys’ Athletics. The tables 
were attractively decorated with ap- 
propriate emblems, the very nice 
place cards, made by the art pupils, 
being worthy of special mention. 
‘The invited guests present were Dr. 
Amoss, Acting Superintendent; Miss 
Ford, Supervising Teacher; 
Myrtle Reed, Director of Girls’ Athle- 
tics, and Messrs. Stewart, Lally, Ellis, 
Holmes, Clare, Morrison, Stratton, 
O'Hara, and Vaughan, and the cap- 
tains of all the losing teams. , 


After the tasty viands, gracefully Daly, 


and efficiently served by the commis- 
sloners were partaken of, Dr. Amoss 
extended his most hearty congratu- 
lations to the winning teams. He 
said he was proud. and every mem- 
ber of the staff was proud of these 
boys for the manly and enthusiastic 
way in which they had played the 
games, and especially commended 
the captains of the various teams 
for the way in which they had in- 
spired’ their players to their utmost 
endeavors. And above all, he was 
glad that they had proved themselves 
to be such good sports, whether win- 
ning or losing, and that was the 
greatest thing of all. Their con- 
tests had not in any way hindered 
or interfered with their regular 
school work, but had been an aid and 
stimulus; but better than all the les- 
sons they had learned in classroom 
and shop were the lessons of self 
control, of manly and good-tempered 
submission to defeat as well as mod- 
est. and unboasting acceptance in 
victory, of the spirit of all-round 
good sportsmanship, to all of which 
‘their contests so greatly contributed. 

He then presented the trophies, 
consisting of very attractive ban- 
nerets, to the captains of the cham- 
pionship teams, as follows: Soft Ball, 
Harry Husak, Captain of the 
“Princes; Football, Kenneth An- 
sley, Captain of the “Sons of Scot- 
land;” Hockey, Willie Kiniski, Cap- 
tain of the “Canadians;” Volley- 
Ball, Bobbie Pierce, Captain of the 
“Maples.” 

All of the above championships 
were won over other O. 8. D. teams, 
but’a double mead of praise and ap- 
plause was given to Clifford Baillie, 
Captain of the “Pewees”. Under the 
auspices of the Y.M.C. A., a Midget 
Ki-Y hockey league was formed in 
Belleville, and in the series of con- 
tests the “Pewees”; who were mem- 
bers of the league, won every game 
they ‘played, eight in all, and are 
easily the champions. Their trophy 
will be a shield, to be presented later. 

The victorious captains were then 
successively called upon, and spoke, 


you for the banquet, Dr. Amoss.” 


Willie Kiniski: “Iam the Captain 
Canadians. 


were very close games and we 
were lucky to win. I congratulate 
my opponents oa trying very hard to 
win, but they were defeated.” 


Bobbie Pierce: “I was thé Captain 
of a volley-ball team called the 
Maples. ‘The other teams were call- 
ed The Oaks, The Chestnuts and The 
Pines. The Maples and The Oaks 
won places for the play-off. ‘After 
some hard battles, my team won the 
championship: I am proud of my 


Clifford Baillie: “I am proud of 
my hockey team, The O. 8. D. Mid- 
gets. They have played well this 
year, and we have had much better 
hocl than last year. My family 
were glad, that my team won the 
championship. I wish to thank Mr. 
Cunningham, and other teachers to 
whom we owe our success. We are 
very glad to have this banquet.” 


After brief addresses of congratula- 
tions by Miss Ford, Miss Reid and 


‘Miss Mr. Stewart, followed by an ovation 


to Mr. Cunningham for his splendid 
training and coaching of the boys, 
the latter, who presided over the - 
Proceedings, gave cordial thanks to 
the Commissioners, Miss Cass, Miss 
, Mrs. Wheeler and the maids, 
and all others who had assisted in 
making the banquet a success, and 
the pleasant event was concluded by 
pate Save the King” recited in con- 
cert. 


AS SEEN ON THE GIRLS’ SIDE 
By Dorothy Ouellette 

Once we had a walk; when the 
snow was melting we went, under th: 
supervision of our physical trainin: 
teacher, around by the back road in- 
tending to visit little Miss Blanchard 
but her mother happened to be out 
and all her father could trust him- 
self to do was to hold her before the 
window so we all could have ‘ 
glimpse of her. There's another litt): _ 
miss we hope to see—Beth Holmes-- 
born on March 4. 

Freda Lockett has been appointe 
Chairman, I mean Chairlady,.of th: 
Girls’ Student Council. She is quite 
proud of the fact. 

The Council, both girls and boy, 


tunate enough, to take part of t! 
eats while the rest of us, except t 


we forgot to have the soup ready 
and thus the banqueteers went 
through the agony of a starving- 
walt. However, once the soup got 
settled, the rest went smoothly. 

We are now joyous at the arrival 
of spring, simply to put away ouf 
winter garments. There's a great 
deal of talk about Easter and Sprint 
fashions. 

Barbara Mollison and Helen Hall- 
man were invited out for supper las! 
Sunday and also Dorothy Ouellette. 
‘The three of them came. back with 
little extra weight. 


Just as we go to press we received 
the program for the Annual Bible 
Conference to be held in Toronto on 
April 19—2Ist. The program is a 
very attractive one and a very large 
attendance is hoped for. 
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LOCAL AND GENERAL 


Hearty congratulations to Mr. and 
Mrs. C. Holmes. It is a girl. Both 
mother and babe are getting along 
well. Here's our best wish for the 
new arrival: May she grow up to be 
as fine.a woman as her mother. 


On Friday evening, March 22nd, 
the Madoc Badminton Club were en- 
tertained by the O. S. D. Club. The 
evening’s play resulted in eight wins 
for each club. Those not taking part 
in the games played bridge in the 
sewing room, where Miss Ford and 
Miss Deannard acted the part of 
genial hostesses at that always most 
popular game of “eats.” ‘ 

On Feb. 8 Miss Ford, our Supervi- 
sing Teacher, was the guest speaker 
at the regular monthly meeting of 
the King George Home and School 
Club in Belleville"and gave a most 
interesting talk on the causes and 
poccibilities of prevention of deaf- 
ness, and described the academic 
and vocational training at the O.S.D., 
and the efforts made to rehabilitate 
those affiicted with deafness. The 
report in the Belleville paper con- 
cludes as follows: 

“Miss Ford's address was of inest- 
imable value and the rapt interest 
and appreciation of ner audience was 
evident. On behalf of. the-Club, Mr. 
L. A. Kells moved a hearty vote of 
thanks for her helpful and splendid 
talk.” 


The pupils here recently enjoyed 
a unique experience. A band of nine 
cadets from the Salvation Army 
Training College in Toronto was 
conducting a series of special services 
in Belleville for a week or more, and 
on the afternoon of March 2ist they 
spent a couple of hours visiting some 
of our classrooms and shops, and 
after school closed they gave a de- 
lightful' hour's program’ in the As- 
sembly Room consisting of selections 
by their fine band, vocal quartets 
ind choruses, and brief addresses, all 
sreatly enjoyed by the pupils. They 
were a fine, jolly. but earnest-band 
of young men, and. were in charge 
of Captain Payne a most capable and 
xenial officer. They were accompani- 
ed by Mr and Mrs. Martin, the pop- 
ular and efficient commanding officer 
of the Belleville Crops. 


THE ASSOCIATION 

The February meeting of The As- 
sociation of Teachers and Instructors 
was held on the afternoon of the 
28th, and was of much interest and 
value, the chief feature being a very 
helpful and inspiring address by Dr. 
Amoss, reported in another column. 
We had as: our guests Sister Mary 
Jerome, Principal of St. Michael's 
Academy, and her Staff of teachers, 
to whom was extended a hearty wel- 
come. For their special edification 
a class of rhythm pupils sang a cou- 
ple of songs and the rhythm band 
played a selection and Mr. Gordon’ 
favored us with one of his ever popu- 
lar piano solos. A dainty lunch was 
Served at the close. 


ae The Canadian 


BADMINTON 


Madoo Club Defeat O. 8. D. 1 7 
Matches Played at Madeo 


On Friday evening, March 1st, the 
O. 8. D. Club were enter- 
tained by the loc Club. The Ma- 
doc Club won 10 out of the 17 match- 
es played. The Madoc first ranking 
Players suffered defeat but ‘the 
rest of Club pulled out victories to 
enable the homesters to win the 
tournament. Owing to the lateness 
of the hour some of the games’ were 
not finished. by 


At the conclusion of play a most: 
appetizing lunch was served’ in the 
officers’ mess on the second floor of 
the Armouries. 


A return match is being looked 
forward to with anticipation by both 
nee: : 


JINGLE BELLS = 
By Dorothy Ouelletié"” 


“Jingle bells, jingle bells, jingle all 
the way— : 


Oh, what fun it js to ride in a two 
horse open sleigh!"” 


rang through the dark, cold night as 
two two-horse teams drew thelr over- 
laden sleighs -along the Belleville 
roads. It was on the night of Fe- 
bruary the twenty-seventh, the sky 
overhead ‘was brilliantly lighted with 
stars, and snow-flurries were gently 
falling. * 


For the last two days a snow-storm 
had been raging so we had plenty-of 


‘snow for the horses to draw the 


sleighs with ease. 


We girls got ready a little after 
seven and found the boys and sleighs 
waiting for us at the front of the 
main building. The ride began with 
much enthuasism; and shouts could 
be heard for miles dround. We took 
the back road, and had great fun 
running from one sleigh to another 
without fear of automobiles, 


After what seemed but a short 
time, we reached the city of Belle- 
ville, and there we had to stick to our 
seats, but that did not check our 
tongues. We sang and shouted while 
riding through the lighted streets 
and I imagined I. saw gleams of envy 
in the eyes of the passer-bys. Would 
not be surprised if they wished they 
were young again. 


The horses kept pulling us on, past 
the race tracks, down the hill, and 
along the back street till we reached 
our highway. Along the highroad 
the horses slackened their speed, and 
we played wildly on. Soon the lights 
of our school were seen and some of 
us endeavoured to run to where we 
knew a feast was to be held. gIt 
wasn't really much of a feast, but to 
our keen appetites, it was a banquet 
fit for a king. The ever popular “hot 
dogs", cookies, and coffee made up 
the lunch. 


After an hour of eating and chat- 
ting we all trundled off to residences 
and bed, tired but very happy. 


HAMILTON an | 

We were all very much pleased to 
have the opportunity, one evening re- 
cently of meeting Dr.. Amoss, the 
Acting Superintendent of the O. 5. D. 
As Dr. Amoss and several of our 
friends reside in the west end of the 
city: it was considered more conve- 
nient to arrange for all of us to meet 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs, Carl 
Harris. As we did not know just 
how much time Dr. Amoss could 
spare with us we did not want him 
to lose a lot of it on the way and 
also wished him to meet Mrs. Ha 
who always interprets for us, and a 
few hearing friends besides. So, to 
make a long story short we all had a 
very pleasant evening getting ac- 
quainted and we all liked Dr. Amoss 
yery much and hope he will join us 
again some time soon. 

On the evening of the 16th of 
February a very pleasant social took 
place here. Through the kindness 
of the staff of the Hamilton Pure 
‘Milk Co. we were allowed the use of 
their lovely hall free of charge. This 
kindness is much appreciated by the 
Hamilton Social Club members as we 


Arithmetic Helps for Sale 


> The series of Individual Speed Sheets devised for mech- 
anical arithmetic practice in the Ontario School for the Deaf 
are now offered for sale at the rate of : 


¥ CENT PER SHEET, POST PAID. © i 


No. 1 -— Involving addition combinations to 10. 

No. 2 — Involving all addition combinations. 

No. 3 — Addition practice for intermediates and ‘seniors, 
*No. 4 — Subtraction practice. * ‘ 
No. 5 — Involving multiplication combinations to 25. 
No. 6 — Involving all multiplication combinations. . 


No. 7 — Division practice. 


THEY HAVE HELPED US. THEY WILL HELP YOU. 


Send orders and remittances to 


ONTARIO SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
Care of Geo. F. Stewart, 
Belleville, Ontario. 


are all trying so hard to do our bit 
to raise funds for the Hamilton Con- 
vention of the O. A. D. to be held 
here in 1936. One of the greatest 
needs here today is a permanent 
place where we could hold these 
gatherings without having to pay 
such high rents for the use of the 
hall each time. Surely there must 
be some suitable place in this big 
city, if only it could be found. We 
had a gathering of about forty five 


that night which was not so bad for, 


this kind of weather. Miss Cylene 
Young and Miss Irene Stoner came 
from Galt in the afternoon by bus, 
and did some shopping and looking 
around through our stores. Mr. 
Jesse Balstone also came home from 
Galt for the week end and of course 
attended the Social. He was very 
glad to receive word that they were 
busy again in the Belting factory at 
Galt. Mr. and Mrs. Howard Lloyd 
and two children, Miss Vera and 
Master Melvin with Mr. Baumgart 
motored down from Brantford. We 
were pleased to see them all again. 
There was a skating party scheduled 
for the afternoon on Victoria Park 
Rink but the weatherman was a bit 
contrary and upset those plans, We 
were pleased to have even a very few 
from Toronto as we heard after our 
arrangements had been made that 
there was also a Valentine party 
there. Those from Toronto were Mr. 
Arthur H. Jaffray, Mr. S. C. Goodall, 
Miss Gwen Egginton and Mr. Fred 
Brown. Mr. Jaffray conducted the 
service here on Sunday, Feb. 17th, 
and a good number were. present. 
Mr. Jaffray was assisted by Miss 
Irene Stoner, who gave the hymn, 
and by Mr. Robert Randall, of Paris, 
with the Lord's Prayer. Mr. Jaffray’s 
very interesting and helpful sermon 
was based on the text ‘Christian 
Perfection.”” : 

Mr. Cark Harris was#very much 
missed at our social the evening of 
Feb. 16th but his friends were pleased 
to see him at the meeting Sunday 
afternoon. He has’ recently been 
very ill; we all sincerely hope he has 
recovered for good and all this time. 

The Scouts of the 27th troop at 
Trinity Baptist Church held a Father 
and Son panquet on Feb. 22nd. Ray- 
mond Gleadow, who is troop leader, 
was in charge of a great many details 
in connection with the banquet. It 


“was very important that they have a” 


picture of Lord Baden-Powell, the 
founder of the Boy Scout movement 
in Canada. Raymond was pretty 
sure he could get his father to do 
this for him. Accordingly, Mr. 
Gleadow set to work on a life size 
pencil: sketch and tho his time was 
\imited to about three evenings, the 
result was very satisfying and the 
picture was set up and draped with 
flags in time for the banquet. Mr. 


Gleadow attended the banquet in 
company with his two sons, Raymond 
and Harold. About one hundred 
and fifty were present. This is the 
first banquet the 27tn froop has held 
and it was considered a decided suc- 
cess. 


There was a card party held at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. N. L. 
Gleadow on Saturday evening March 
2nd. About thirty five were present 
for this event, including. Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard Lloyd of Brantford. 
Prizes were won by nearly all the, 
hearing friends and Mr. Cecil Mur- 
tell was the only one of the deaf to 
win a prize. Eight tables of progres- 
sive euchre were set out and after the 
games were over light refreshments 
were served and dancing was enjoyed 
for a time before the hands of “the 
clock announced it was twelve. We 
hear a couple more of these evening 
entertainments are being planned for 
the near future. Perhaps we will be 
able to give an account of them later. 


The ladies of the Sewing Club are 
very busy these days working on some 
lovely prizes, which are to be drawn 
for, at our social here on May 18th, 
and there is also a lovely quilt near- 
ing completion, which would delight 
the heart of any one to have for their 
very own. The ladies have also finish- 
ed two quilts for members, in record 
time. The last Sewing Club meeting 
was postponed at the last te 
owing to a case of measles in the 
home. However there was the regu- 
lar meeting on Wednesday the 13th, 
at the home of Mrs. Wm. Hacking, 
Burlington St. E. when about twenty- 
one Were present. The drawing for , 
the lovely fruit cake donated by Mrs. 
Harris took place that evening, Little 
Miss Patricia Hacking was chosen to 
pick out the winning ticket, Mrs. Kay 
Manderson, a friend of Mrs. Harris, 
being the lucky winner. A nice sum 
was realized by selling tickets for this 
cake and goes into our Convention 
Funds. + 

On Saturday, March 9th Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard Lloyd stopped in Ham- 
ilton and picked up some of the 
greatest hockey fans, namely Mr. 
Joseph Taylor, Mr. Carl Harris, Mr. 
Jack Harrison, and Mr. James Mat- 
thews and took them along in their 
car to the Maple Leaf Gardens for 
the big hockey game. They ail 
thoroughly enjoyed the game, though 
Maple Leafs’ lost and Boston won: 

Mr. C. W. Manning, the father of 
Russell Manning of the O. S. D. was 
the guest speaker at our service here 
on March 10th. He was assisted by 
Mrs. Carl Harris who interpreted his 
very interesting address on the Sab- 
bath. The deaf of the Hamilton 
Mission appreciate these kindnesses 
of our hearing friends and we hope 
Mr. Manning will come again some- 
time soon. —G. M. Gleadow. 


SENIOR CLASSES 


It's funny how we change our? 
minds. Last autumn we could hard- 
ly wait for winter to come and now 
we are getting tired of winter and 

» can hardly wait till it's warm enough 
to go swimming. Though it’s still 
‘two months before we can do that, 
I guess we can stand it. 

< —Willie Toews. 


Last week the girls upstairs went 


Ella 
Pritchard was the clerk and Ellen 
Mazzel was the doorkeeper. While 
we were in Mr. Ellis’ room, Mr. Ellis 
explained to us about the vote. We 
understood him. The next day- 
Helen Hallman counted the votes. 
Freda Lockett had the highest num- 
ber of all. The second was Rose 
Benedict. The third was a tie of 


‘Dorothy’ Ouellette and me. The 
‘fifth was Ruth Morton. I thanked 
the girls for choosing me. I will try 


to do my best for/the girls this year. 

I hope all the girls will be satisfied 

with the five councillors. . 
—Kathleen Hales. 


Since September Mr. Lally has 
been teaching me how to typewrite. 
Now I can do typewriting well. I 
hope that I shall learn to typewrite 
very rapidly. —Lloyd Greene. 


Received a letter from home and 
my mother told me that my cousin 
Margaret McNiven’s friend Allan 
Leitch, is down in Atlantic City. He 
will be home in a few weeks. He is 
having a great time. He caught two 
sharks and pulled them in with an 
engine on his boat. 

—Margaret McLeod. 


Last Thursday the girls voted for 
five councillors in Mr. Ellis’ room. 
Helen Hallman, Ella Pritchard and 
Ellen Mazzei counted the ballots. 
Freda Lockett got the most votes, 
then Rose Benedict, Kathleen Hales, 
Dorothy Ouellette and Ruth Morton. 
They will try to he good examples to 
the other girls. | —Dorothy Crewe. 


I have decided to learn hairdress- 
ing. I shall have my first lesson 
this afternoon. I shall be very glad 
to learn this trade. We shall go to 
the Beauty Parlor every day for one 
month. I hope I can get a job in a 
Beauty Parlor, when I leave school. 

—Freda Lockett. 


I did not receive a letter from my 
mother for a long time. I was very 
much worried. At last I got a let- 
ter. I was very happy. She is well 
and will write to me again soon. 

—tIla Murphy. 


My brother Russell went to the 
races at the Carnival at Hillsburg. 
My brother entered the race for the 
boys under ten anu came first. He 
received a prize, a box of marshmal- 
lows. I certainly was very proud of 
him. I hope he will be a good hoc- 


key player when he gets big. 
aiaees —Donald Cox. 


Last Friday Wallace Sloan and I 
finished making Miss Cass’ drawing 
desk. We sandpapered it all over 
and made it smooth. ‘This morning 
we took {t all apart and brought the 
whole thing upstairs. We have 
painted it green. We have to put.on 
one coat of shellac and wax. Then 
it will be finished. —Albert Lavalle. 


I received a letter from my mother 
a few weeks.ago, She told me that 
my cousin Georgina Falls had 
scarlet fever so she had to stay in her 
bed for a few weeks. She did not go 
to school. I was so sorry for her. 
The doctor went to see her and exa- 
mined her every day. But now she 
is all better, so she goes to school. 
I'm so glad that she is all better. 
—Jean Thompson. 


The Torono Daily Star and the 
Evening Telegram are running big 
contests daily in their papers. The 
Daily Star publishes “Proverb Con- 
test’ while the Telegram “Trade 
Name and Slogan Contest”. The 
Star will award three cars, Chrysler. 


Pontiac, and Ford as a first, a second 
and a third prize while Tely gives 
away only one car, McLaughlin Buick 


hope I will win a new car so I can 
use it during my summer holidays 
travelling to different places. How- 
count niy chickens eforetheyse 

nS fore they're 
hatched. —William Rule. 


Last week the girls had. their elec- 
tion. Helen Hallman ‘was the re- 
turning officer. Ella Pritchard was 
clerk,and I was doorkeeper. There 
were sixty girls voted and one ballot 
spoiled. In the boys’ election there 
were 100 boys,voted and one spoiled. 
Well, in the girls’ election there were 
five girls elected: Freda Lockett, Rose 
Benedict,-Kathleen Hales and Doro- 
thy Ouellette had the same and Ruth 
Morton. Freda Lockett gave us the 
rules and mann the way she 
wants girls to act and learn. 
The girls“obeyed Her rules. And I 
think she'll be a very good helper. 
I hope we, the girls, will try to help 
them all. —Ellen Mazzei. 


About two weeks ago on Friday 
morning sixteen girls who are learn- 
ing dressmaking, accompanied Miss 
Conover and Miss Leacock in the bus 
to Belleville and visited the Deacon 
Shirt Company. The women there 
showed us how to run many different 
power-machines on the shirts and 
they work very fast. We all were 
very much interested in watching 
them. When we leave school, we 
must try to work as fast as the wo- 
men in the factory. We got home 
at 11 o'clock. —Fern Spencer. 


I was very glad to get a letter from 
my parents who went to visit my 
aunts and uncles in Eugland. My 
father went to see Oxford University 
where he went to college. My boy 
cousin is studying to be a schoolmas- 
ter at Oxford College. My aunt has 
taken my parents out for many 
motor drives and the country is very 
beautiful about there. They. have 
visited a great many of my father's 
old friends. My father had been 
riding my aunt's horse and he went 
hunting with the hounds. He saw 
two foxes one day. My mother and 
aunts followed them in the motor 
car. My mother and father will re- 
turn to Canada in the spring and 
visit this school at the end of April 
or in May. I hope they will take me 
home to British Columbia. 

—John Walcot. 


A couple of weeks ago my father 
sent me a clipping from the Soo Star 
telling how a friend of mine named 
Lloyd Cunningham had a ride on a 
bull moose. Lloyd had been out 
working in thé bush with some men, 
helping them make a road. While 
he was out alone he’saw a bull moose. 
It was in snow which came nearly up 
to his hip. When Lloyd saw him he 
thought he would have a ride on him, 
so he got on his back and put his 
sweater or jacket over the moose’s 
eyes so he could be steered Lloyd 
says he has a picture taken by one 
of the men to prove it. If some of 
the ple arol here were to rea 
it they ‘would Ta believe it because 
there are two many rumors going 
around telling about how big the 
fish are and about the wolves which 
are found around the Soo. .« 


You know a Scotchman always 
pronounces “mouse” for “moose”. — 

One day when Sandy came to this 
country he hired a guide to take him 
out hunting. 

While they were walking a bull 
moose came thyndering by. 

Sandy, said, “What's that?” 

The guide said. “That's a moose.” 
_ Sandy said, “If that’s a moose Id 
hate to meet one. of your Canadian 
rats.” —Lioyd Lomas. 


Two weeks ago on Saturday after- 
noon Albert, John and I went to the 
Y. M.C. A. to swim. At first I was 
afraid to dive into the water, but 
after a few minutes I took a dive. I 
sank down to the bottom and socked 
my head, but it did not hurt much. 
Now I can dive well. When I go 


“y'shall dive in the creek. 
tone Lloyd Patterson. 


are 
Armes, Wallace Sloan, Nor- 
man Sero, Jack Morrison and Joffre 
Averall. We hope that they will deal 
fairly in all matters entrusted to 
their care and we wish them very 
success. —Harold Young. 

Last February I received a letter 
from home. I was surprised to hear 
about my grandmother and my 
brother Bill. My grandmother is ill 
in the hospital with heart trouble. 
Zam sorry for her. My brother Bill 
works very hard. He delivers bills 
and works hard every day. He looks 
ill. However he is quite healthy ahd 
eats plenty. I am sorry for him too. 
eviperents told meie that they do not 

make me |. Iam not sad. 
I hope they feel better. a 
—Harold Smith? 

I was delighted to receive a letter 
from my parents and they told me 
that they arrived safely in London, 
England on January twenty second 
at noon. Before going to England 
they sailed through the Panama 
Canal. They entered the Canal at 
Balboa in the morning and went 
through to ‘Christobal in the after- 
noon, the ship stayed there until the 
night loading cotton. Then they 
went to France. They stopped at 
Havre, France. It is a very old place 
first started in Caeser’s day. They 
stayed at Havre two days for the 
ship to unload apples and wood. 
Then they went to the Hook of Hol- 
land but only had a few hours there 
while more apples were taken off.. 
They went for a walk in the little 
town which was most beautiful neat 
and clean. It was such a contrast 
to Havre which was dirty but of 
course the Dutch are noted for their 
cleanliness. There are a great many 
ships going to and fro all the 
time at the mouth of the Rhine 
River in Holland. 

‘They went to the Hotel Vancouver 
and stayed for two nights in London. 
They had been about London. It is 
@ wonderful city and very busy and 
the motor cars go so fast. On Sun- 
day my parents went to service at 
St. Paul’s' Cathedral, the music was 
beautiful. It is a very old church, 
hundreds of years old. Then my 
aunt Hester took them in her car to 
Shropshire, England, and they would 
see my father’s old house. 

—John H. Walcot. 


VOCATIONAL, CLASSES 


I often read the farm magazines. 
A few days ago I read that Lewis Mac 
Kay, Elmville, was the winner of a 
book on poultry raising awarded by 
the Poultry Producers of New Brun- 
swick for highest standing in poultry 
husbandry, presented by F. Leslie 
Wood, “Provincial Poultry Superin- 
tendent, and Secretary of the Poultry 
Producers. —William Graham. 

At the O. S. D. farm there are sev- 
eral. Ayrshire cows. A few days ago I 
read in the Farmer's Advocate that 
Ayrshire breeders generally have set 
a four per cent butter-fat standard 
below which they do not care to go. 
The Trout Run Farm herd of Mr. 
Wm.*Thorn at Lynoch, Onario, is 
testing 5.2 per cent at the milk fac- 
tory. This is a good herd test for 
any breed. The cows here also test 
over 4 per cent. I am interested in 


, cows and like to read about them. 


—Delmar Crosby. 

THe boys of the vocational gui- 
dance class in agriculture got pic- 
tures of a binder, a digger, a plow, 
a sprayer, etc and animals. They 
put them in their books. Mr. Blan- 
chard taught the boys about them. 
‘The boys wrote the aames of dif- 
ferent kinds of implements in their 
books. They got more picture papers 
and they are lucky because they will 
get good marks for their books. Mr. 
Blanchard pasted many pictures of 
implements on cardboard to hang in 
his classroom. —Earl Prince. 

When I first came to the print- 
shop, I had to learn the case. After 
that I learned to set type. At first 
I set small jobs, then I did bigger 
ones. When we mailed the Feb. 
issue of the Canadian, I learned to 
fold and wrap them up. 

In the middle of February I got 
the job of setting up the ballots and 
when they had been printed. I had to 
distribute the type. —Willie Toews. 


Some of the boys work on the 
farm. Ye we took the old 
straw out of the hen nouse and put 
new straw in. The hens scratched 
around in the straw for grain. The 
boys feed the poultry grain onthe 
cement floor in the straw. They put 
mash in the mash hoppers, clean the 
drop boards and carry water to put 
in the drinking fountains for the 
hens to drink every day. We have 
two breeds of poultry in the hen 
house, ;White Leghorns and Barred 
Plymouth’ Rocks. —muchael Melnyk. 

We went downstairs and learned 
how to make mash for the hens. We 
make-some mash with many things. 
Four boys took two bags with mash 


to the hen-house. Yesterday we 
went to the hen-house to clean the 
straw outd We put new straw on the 


flour and the hens ate many seeds. 
Mr. Flagler saw a hen eat an egg so 
he caught it and put it into a wire 
crate. I put some shavings into the 
nests for the hens to lay eggs in? Mr. 
Flagler put some china eggs on the 
floor to try to stop the hens eating 
the eggs. —Maldio Geatano. 

Mr. Blanchard told us that we 
should read and write about any 
farm news which we read in papers. 
I read the Canada Week By Week 
about an Alberta farmer who made a 
very good showing at the Toronto 
and Chicago fall exhibitions. 

At the Toronto Royal Fair, exhi- 
bitors from Alberta took a total of 
214 prizes, including two grand 
championships, nine other cham- 
pionships, 42 first prizes, 43 seconds 
and 37 thirds. 

At Chicage International, Alberta 
exhibitors took a total of 58 prizes, 
including three grand champion- 
ships, two reserve championships, 
and seven firsts. Alberta literally 


“swept the bdards in spring wheat, 


when eight of the first .ten prizes 
were taken, including the world title, 
with 17 prizes in all. In livestock 
nine prizes were taken at Chicago, 
including two firsts. —Buster Hoage. 

Out on the National Road west of 
Indianapolis, is a florist’s establish- 
ment with fou» large greenhouses 
and several acres under outside cul- 
tivation. Just a florist’s establish- 
ment which has grown from a small 
beginning to an ~extensive place. 
What makes it of more interest than 
just that, of dgping a floral establish- 
ment, is the fact that it was begun, 
has been built up by andi is still the 
property of a deaf man, William 
Hack, 87 years old. ‘ 

Thoughout his long career of sixty- 
six years as a florist, Mr. Hack con- 
ducted a general florist business, with 
a sideline specialty of gladiola. 

The son William says that one of 
his early memories is the delivery wa- 
gon his father used with the sign on 
it “Glads a Specialty". What Mr. 
Hack has done with floriculture other 
deaf men can.do. but few have done. 
‘The papersfhave recently published 
an account\of a successful *deat 
florist down Louisiana. I would 
like to be a florist or horticulturist 
like Mr. Hack. —Fred Wilson. 

Our class went downstairs to learn 
how to make mash for the poultry. 
We were very careful to weigh many 
feeds, as wheat germs, white hominy, 
ground oats, ground wheat, pea meal, 
salt, milk powder, soybean oil, meal, 
etc. Mr. Blanchard wanted the boys 
to learn farming or poultry raising. 
I like to read the poultry books. One 
week we learned about the Babcock 
milk tests. We watched Mr. Blan- 
chard make the test. We would’all 
like to find a job, but first we must» 
learn how to work on a farm or poul- 
try ranch. Mr. Blanchard told Wil- 
lie and me to go to'the poultry house 
to clean out the straw, which was 
very dirty. Mr. Flagler noticed that 
the hens were eating the eggs. He 
didn't want them to dosthat, he . 
bought some china eggs for the hens. 
They cost about 12 cents a dozen. I 
hope the hens will stop eating the 
eggs. I filled the water fountains 
and pans. The hens are very thirsty. 
Mr. Blanchard wants Willie and Earl 
to make a colony house for the baby 
chicks. The chicks will be hatched 
about May Ist. but the pullets will 
not begin to lay until Nov. 1st. Wil- 
lie and I go to the poultry house to 
clean the drop boards, waterers etc: 
Yesterday one hen died in the poultry 
house. Irvine Hilker. 


A BIED’S .EYE VIEW OF 
NocamONeS ove OF 


‘There is generally one boy busy at 

the Gordon or platen press, 
off some of the dozens of needful 
classroom 


any commercial job-office. 
also must learn how to pull proofs 
and correct them, make up the forms, 
run the cylinder press on which The 
Canadian and larger job-work are 
printed, and fold and wrap and label 
the papers ready for mailing. Others 
may be seen cutting the large sheets 
of paper to the required sizes, and 
folding, stapling or stitching, and 
putting the covers on the thousands 
of exercise, note and memo books re- 
quired for the classrooms. 


But the favorite occupation is run- 
ning the linotype machine, to learn 
how to manipulate which is the am- 
bition of every boy in the shop, 
though of necessity this privilege is 
open to only three or four of the ad- 
vanced pupils. If at any time any 
boy is unoccupied he is pretty sure 
to be seen watching this ingenious 
machine in operation. There is also 
a dummy linotype keyboard at which 
a would-be linotyper 1s usually seen 
at practice. 


But the boys are required to learn 
the theory as well as the practice of 
the trade, so they are given a sys- 
tematic course of instruction by Mr. 
Morrison. The names and purposes 
of every object in the shop, and the 
various parts thereof, of which there 
are several hundreds, must be learn- 
ed, and their uses demonstrated, and 
they are expected to become familiar 
with the language used in asking or 
giving directions and explanations. 
Each boy has a good-sized, well- 
thumbed note-book filled with the re- 
quired information, arid each one also 
has a useful portfolid of his own 
manufacture containing interesting 
material. The portfolio of a first- 
year boy that the writer examined 
contains long lists of tools and ma- 
terials, a very neat and attractive 
blotting paper calendar for the cur- 
rent month, and other useful matter 
set up, and printed by the boy him- 
self. It bears on its front cover the 
title: “Proofs of my finished lessons 
in printing.” 


The Teaching of Art for Both Beauty 
and Utility 

Our next yisit was to our com- 
modious, well equipped art room. 
the walls of which were lined with 
very creditable specimens of the 
pupils’ work. Realizing our deficie- 
ney in artistry, Miss Cass, the. cap- 
able aft instructor at our request, 
supplied the following outline of the 
prescribed course and its objectives. 


The programme of activities in 
the art room has changed somewhat 
in order to conform to the idea in 
reorganization. -This’ is the first 
time since the course was arranged 
four years ago that pupils’ work has 
been for sale, and it is also the first 
year that pupils have done special 
work with a view to earning their 
living along some line of art. 

There is no doubt that a certain 
_interest is added to the foundation 

“course when the pupils realize more 
fully that the art value of a saleable 
article may be much more than the 
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use 
right arrangement 

spaces, values and chromes of colour 
and to gain some proficiency in pen- 
techniques. 


ing to the art room for the last per- 
jod each day. It is to these pupils 
that the art room owes the fact that 


there will be some work {¢ 
the forthcoming bazaar. 


for 

Older boys and girls who will not 
complete the full academic course, 
but have decided on the line of wors 
they will follow, spend a half hour 
per week getting the art information 
and practice which will be useful to 
them. 


The senior academic classes in 
their half hour get more advanced 
general and cultural’ art which in- 
cludes some of commercial value and 
a short course in interior decoration. 

Beyond these five groups there-are 

special work in 
first year illustration and first year 
show-card writing and sign-paint- 
ing. 


Besides the regular work detailed 
in the course of study, several orders 
have been filled and we expéct to 
have enough finished and saleable 
work at the bazaar to pay for mat- 
erial used and a small surplus which 
we hope will be ours.with which to 
purchase certain coveted objects. 

(Continued in next-issue) 


DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY 
AS AN OCCUPATION FOR DEAF 
GIRLS 


_Why is dressmaking a good occupa- 
tion? 


(1) Because you can be trained 
in dressmaking at this school. 

(2) Because, although factory 
made clothing is worn a great deal 
to-day, there is a demand for good 
dressmakers. 


(3). Because dressmaking al- 
though hard work is not so tiresome 
as factory work. 


(4) Because it is an occupation 
in which it is possible to get into bus- 
iness for yourself with very little 
money. 

(5) Because it offers steady work 
the year round. 


(6) Because the skill you learn 
in dressmaking is of great value to 
you all during your life. It is of 
reat value in general housekeeping, 
and if you have to return to work in 
later years you can do so. It saves 
money in a home. 

(7) Because it is interesting work. 
The changing styles, and new gar- 
ments make each piece of work some- 
thing new, interesting, and different. 


(8) Because training in dress- 
making is very useful in furnishing 8 
home, in making one’s own clothes, 
and the clothes of the family. 
QUALITIES FOR A SUCCESSFUL 

DRESSMAKER 


You must be reliable (honest), am- 
bitious (eager to improve), and ad- 


aptable (get along well with others). 


‘Those are necessary for success in 
any job. Some others are: 

(1) You should be agreeable with 
people. You should always be most 


first cost of material. While there obliging. This quality is very much 


(9) One should know how to 


how to alter clothes. 


WHERE CAN YOU GET WORK 

Dressmaking is done in factories, 
in shops, in private schools, and in 
private homes. If you want to be 
a milliner, you would work in a 
ladies’ hat shop, making hats, or 
changing hats. There are shirt fac- 
tories and clothing factories all over 
Ontario. Most of the jobs in fac- 
tories are jobs on machines. You 
could make dresses in your own 
home, or go to people’s homes to 
make them. There is one lady in 
Belleville who makes clothes in her 
home, and she has so much to do 
that I know people had to wait a 
long time to get a dress made. A 
real good dressmaker can always get 
work, and earn good money. This 
lady is very much in demand, be- 
cause she does first class work. 
HOURS OF WORK, AND WAGES 

In Ontario there are laws which 
govern girl workers. Those girls who 
are just beginning to work must be 
paid not less than $6.00 per week. 
After 6 months work the wages must 
be raised. Girls are not allowed to 
work more than 48 hours per week. 
(8 hours per day). (8.00 - 12.00 o'- 
clock) and (1.00 - 5.00 o'clock); 

In the “Wages and Hours of La- 
bour in Canada - 1929-1933-1934" is- 
sued by the Department of Labour, 
Canada, the wages for factory work 
in cotton yarn and cloth, woollen 
yarn and cloth, knitted goods, 
shirts, and ready-made clothing, 
irange from 15 cents to 50 cents an 
hour, and from $6.00 to $35.00 per 
week. 


TRAINING IN SCHOOL 

For the girls of this school here is 
an article written by Phyllis Hender- 
shot, a student who graduated last 
June from the Western Pennsylvani- 
an School for the Deaf. I don’t 
think that I could do better than re- 
produce her article just as it appear- 
ed in the June issue of The Western 
Pennsylvanian. 


MY VOCATION 

Early in my life I chose sewing as 
my vocation. To me it is the most 
important thing in my life. My vo- 
cation will be very useful to me in 
furnishing a home and in making my 
own clothes and the clothes of my 
family and of other people. To be 
a good seamstress it is best to pre- 
pare by studying sewing and dress- 
making at school. This prepara- 
tion will fit a girl-to earn her living 
by being a dressmaker or to help her 
family by sewing at home. I have 
learned many things in the years I 
have spent in class learning to sew. 
A good dressmaker must know about 
suitable colors for herself and for the 
people for whom she sews. In choos- 
ing materials, the color of the skin, 
the hair, and the eyes must be taken 
into consideration before determin- 
ing what colors are best. Suitable 
colors make a person look more at- 
tractive. Another important thing 
to remember is that it is best to buy 
a pattern before puying material. 
The choice of a pattern is extremely 
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course in sewing. 
how to chose good styles and suitable 
colors, to alter ready-to-wear cloth- 
ing, and to mend carefully and skill- 
Then she will have’ an appre- 


and more intelligent housewife. 


‘Today we have the nicest styles 
and the most sensible clothes we 
have ever worn. 
inventor of the sewing machine and 
the sewing teachers has helped ad- 
vance the knowledge of how to make 
all our clothings economically and in 
good.taste as well. If the sewing 
machine, and the art of sewing were 
not in common use, we could not 
have such nice clothes and such 
nicely furnished homes. 


I like to sew. Sewing is an art to 
me. In my thoughts while I sew pass 
ccenes of nature, lovely flowers, trees. 
fields, and woodlands pictured just 
as an artist draws them. A beauti- 
{ul seam or a well-made garment to 
me is the same as a lovely poem tu 
@ poet. 


. My hope for sewing is that it will 
continue its advancement, and that 
every girl will succeed in learning 
how to make her own clothes in the 
future. Her life will be happier and 
she will be more thrifty if she be- 
comes a skillful sewer. My vocation 
is very valuable to my future as it 
enables me to have. an’ occupation 
that will help me to be happy, thrifty 
and busy all of my life. —Phyllis 
Hendershot. 


In the above there are some ver} 
plendid suggestions and much en- 
couragement. 


—Edward B. Lally 
Instructor in Vocational Guidance 


Here is a truth that, if universal 
practiced, would make this earth 
very happy place: “That which con- 
stitutes the supreme worth of life is 
not wealth nor position, nor ease, no 
even happiness; but service. Nothin: 
at last counts but service, and tha 
counts always.” Here is a simila 
idea expressed ‘in other words: ‘sThe 
streets of our cities are the only p! 
tice grounds for walking the gol 
streets." The biography of th: 
greatest Man that ever lived on eart!. 
is summed up in five small words 


“He went about doing good.” 


‘There are three classes of teachers: 
Teachers who teach for, the money. 
They do not get much. Teachers 
who teach until they find a better 
job. Here's hoping they find it sdon. 
Teachers .who teach because they 
love it and cannot help it. They are 
the real ones.—Ex. 


Some people think that if they 
wish to do well, they are virtuous, 
even if they fail or do not try. Mere- 
ly to wish is to will with the back- 
bone let out. 


“When the Great Scorer comes 
To write against your name, 

He writes not that you won or lost, 
But how you played the game.” 


The work of the . 
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THE EMPIRE BRINGS TRIBUTE 
“God eave our gracious King, 
Long live our noble King, 

God Save the King.” 


On May 6th these words will be 
enthusiastically sung by scores of 
millions of people’ and will encircle 
the earth in one grand acclaim to 
King George V., in celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his ac- 

m: and right worthy is he of 
this loyal tribute. During and since} 
the Great War, thrones have toppl-/ 
ed and rulers been driven into exile 
in most of the kingdoms and empires 
of the world, but disregarding a few 
ignorant, blatant agitators, such as 
are found in every land, never has 
our King stood higher in the loyalty 
and affectionate regard of his people. 
‘This is due partly to the sanity and 
steadfastness of the British character 
and to the prevailing confidence the 
people have in the justice and ben- 
eficent intent of British governmen- 
tal institutions and jurisprudence; 
but chiefly it is due to the exemplary 
personal character the regal attri- 
butes and exalted ideals of the King 
himeelf, and his gracious Queen and 
royal and estimable sons. 


Probably the principal reason for 
the universal popularity of the King 
and the whole royal family is the in- 
timate understanding they have of 
the problems that affeat the welfare 
of their people, and of the sufferings 
and privations that so many of them 
are enduring, and the kindly, sym- 
pathetic spirit they, display in their 
untiring efforts to relieve distress. 
The old idea of the exalted detach- 
ment of the sovereign, of the divinity 
that was once supposed to hedge the 
King, has long ago been discarded, 
and those over whom he rules are not 
regarded as servile subjects to be 
lorded over and exploited, but as the 
objects of his deepest solicitude and 
tender care. In carefully devised 
schemes and effective cfforts to lessen 
the privations and ameliorate the 
sufferings that so many are enduring, 
to provide better living conditions 
for the slum-dwellers and other de- 
pressed classes, and greater oppor- 
tunities for the unemployed to spend 
more profitably and enjoyably the 
weary hours and days and weeks of 
their enforced idleness, in which ef- 
forts Britain surpasses every other 
country, the King himself, and out- 
standingly the Prince of Wales, who 
enjoys greater freedom of action than 
the sovereign, have given the nation 
a splendid and inspiring leadership. 
They exemplify constantly the great 
truth that there’s nothing so regal as 
kindness, that the highest conception 
of. life and the noblest prerogative 
even of, yes, supremely of kingship is 
service, to folllow in the footsteps of 
Him who said that “I am among you 
as one that serves,” and ‘He that is 
greatest among you, let him be the 
servant of all.” 


A characteristic and impressive il- 
lustration of this is the fact that by 
the King’s express desire, the people 
throughout the Empire are earnestly 
requested to celebrate the jubilee, 
not by costly displays and spectacu- 
lar demonstrations, but by contribu- 
ting to funds to ameliorate suffering 
and distress—to. a cancer research 
fund in Canada, a tuberculosis fund 
in Britain, and funds for similar 
benevolent purposes in other parts of 
the’ Empire. 


Another reason for the popularity 
of the King is his exemplary life and 
character and the admirable domes- 
tic virtues he displays. Despite the 

,Pomp and no doubt often wearisome 


His Gracious Majesty, King George V 


This picture of the King in his favorite uniform of Admiral of the 
Fleet, is from a painting made in 1910, the year of his accession. 


ceremonies inseparable from his po- 
sition, of the unavoidable publicity. to 
which he is subjected in that fierce 
light that ever beets upon a throne, 
he and his gracious and like- 

Queen have ever maintained the vir- 
tues of the simple, kindly, home- 
loving, affectionate, exemplary family 
‘life, in the exaltation of which “the 
English transcend every other race, 
and which is the firm-based founda- 
tion of the excelling greatness of this 
people, and the assurance of its per- 
manence in the years to come. 


. So to this manly man, this regal 
sovereign, this faithful husband and 
loving, devoted father, this wise 
counsellor of state, this humble afid 
sincere Christian, this fine old Eng- 
lish gentleman, let us pay our glad 
homage, and with _ 
“All India’s countless millions, 

All kindred over sea, 
To George, our King, 

bring 
Of love and loyalty. 


our tribute 


‘His Majesty! His Majesty!" 
Ring out the heart-felt strain; 
His people sing, ‘Long live the King’, 
‘And pray, God bless’his reign.” 


BRITAIN STILL LEADS THE WAY 


While paying tribute to the King 
on this twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his accession to the throne, the peo- 


* ple-of Britain have added cause of 


gratification because of the splendid 
recovery they are making from the 
depression, the revival of industry 
last year setting, it is acne, anew 
all-time ‘Tecord. It universally 
admitted that business conditions 
there are better than in any other 
land, unless, perhaps, our own, des- 
pite her enormous public debt and 
‘a burden of taxation exceeding that 
of any other great nation. This has 
not been brought about by any spec- 
tacular stunts or fantastic expedi- 
ents, ngt by despotic control or 
governmental coercion, nor been ac- 
companied by any blare of trumpets 
but by just carrying on in the 
steady, efficient, courageous way by 
which in the past she created and 
has retained the world’s financial, 
commercial and industrial supre- 
macy, and by that rigid integrity 
such as elicited the following admir- 
ing tribute from a leading United 
States journal: ‘Probably no other. 
nation is’ as scrupulous in living 
up to agreements as the English. 
That is why they dominate the com- 
merce of the world, and why they 


GOD SAVE THE KI 


God bless our Empire vast, § 
O’er it thy mercy cast, 
Protecting Power; 
May every colony, 
And each dependency, 
Be true to all, and Thee, 


Their shield and tower. t 


God bless our Motherland, 

May she for ever stand, 
Home of the free; 

Head of all nations’ laws, 

First in each noble cause, 

Averter still of wars, i 
Make her to be. 


Bless Thou our Sovereign King, 
May his reign ever bring 
Honor and peace; 
And though the seas divide, 
Let every branch abide 
Staunch to its source and guide, 
And strong in Thee. 


Thy choicest gifts in store 

On him be pleased to pour; 
Long may he reign. 

May he defend our laws 

And ever give us cause 

To sing with heart and voice 
“God save the King.” 5 


————— 


always will. That is why the British 


have little trouble in recovering trade 
lost during the war. ‘They play fair 
and their word is as good as their 
bond.” 


Evidence of this recovery is seen 
in all directions. Last year 463 new 
factories were built and’95 old dffies 
enlarged. The most efficient and 
prosperous automobile factory in the 
world is Austin’s. England has cap- 
tured the clock-making industry 
from Germany, is forging ahead in 
toys, and is actually exporting toys 
to Berlin and even Nuremburg, long 
the .centre of this industry; and 
making similar headway in many , 
other lines. But the most conspicu- 
ous, almost sensational evidence of 
recovery and conscious strength is 
in house-building, regarding which 
a recént visitor said: "I believe there 
is nothing in the world compafable 
to the program of housing bei ar 
ried on in Great Britain, particular- 
ly in the suburbs of cities and 
towns.” In the last fifteen years 
2,500,000 new dwellings were erected, 
and others are stil going up at the 
rate.of about a thousand a day, and 
in but a few more years the slums of « 
the cities will be eradicated, to be 
replaced by decent, sanitary dwell- 
ings, 85 percent of them erected by 
private enterprise. 


Since 1929 only one department 
store has closed its doors, not one of 
the others has failed for a single year 
to make d profit, not one railway has 
had a loss, not one bank has failed. 
One fact that seems almost incre- 
dible is that the fastest-growing 
towns in the world are in England, 
@ score or more showing an increase 
in the last few years of from 100 to 
300 percent—due not to booms but to 
the creation of new industries. Lon- 
don is the fastest growing city in the 
world. 


In financial supremacy, in indus- 
trial progress and stability, in stead- 
fastness of purpose, in hopefulness 
of outlook, in dominant influence 
among the nations of the world be- 
cause of the confidence reposed in 
her integrity, in her devotion to and 
untiring efforts to promote the ideals 
of peace and goodwill among men, 
she stands today without a rival 
among all the nations of the earth. 


Sa 
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Pupils’ Locals 


JUNIOR CLASSES 
‘The girls and boys in Miss Van 
‘Allen’s room enjoyed Murray McClel-_ 
land's birthday party on March 19. 
Murray was six years old. Murray 
got a color book, game, box of can- 
dies and cards. The refreshments 
consisted of ice cream, chocolate 
cake, eade, layer cake, salted 
nuts, and candies. 

‘Audrey Cleland gets many parcels 
through the mail from her mother 
and father in-Sudbury. 


Barbara Waller was very happy to 
receive a box of chocolate candies 


from her mother in Newmarket. 


Walter Trim was moved from Miss 
Van <Allen’s class to Miss Brown's 
room. Walter will be happy there 
as the boys and girls are about his 
age. 

Irene King and Lawrence Snelling, 
both 6 years of age, are new pupils in 
Miss Van Allen's room. ‘They are 
both very happy and contented at 
school. 

Julius Wigodny enjoys the oranges 
and candy his mother sends him. 
Julius would enjoy seeing his mother 
again soon. 


Mrs. Collin Moore of Walkerville 
spent the week-end at the O. S. D. 
with her son Donald. Donald was 
happy to have her with him. 


Joyce Shields was happy to get a 
box containing two new dresses and 
a skirt. 


Roma Johnston got some maple 
syrup, cookies and candy trom home. 
Homa likes maple syrup. Mrs. Bol- 
ger sent Roma some ‘maple syrup last 
week. Sho gave us some. lt was 
good. 


Donald Moore yot a big box of 
peanuts, oranges and candy irom 
Olga- Shynycka. He gave us some 
peanuts. We all said “Thank you", 


Lawrence Bennett got a letter and 
some gum. Lawrence was happy. 


George Arnold eame to our school 
on Monday. We are happy lo have 
weorge with us. 
On March 28 boston played 
key with the Mapic Leals, 
Maple Leals won. ‘Lhe score was 3 
to 0. Jackson got one goal, Buzz 
got another one and Cotton got the 
ocher goal. 4 am glad tnat tne 
Maple Leais won, —Allan Boadway. 
‘Taree visitors came to see US On 
March 27. We had rhythm ior them. 
we haa speecn and pana. shen we 
aunced. iney came to our class 
room and we had a speed test. ‘They 
watched us. \.  —vonhn Barton. 
Last Monday Was April rool's Day. 
4 1ooled George Margo. 4n tne alter- 
noon Muss Keene toid some ot us that 
we Would have movies in tne ussem~- 
wily room. Sne tooled us. We laugn- 
ea. —Jonnny Quinnell. 
A friend gave Miss iurse a large 
bundle of tunny papers. one prougnt 
them to school for us. We like lo 
Jook at them. *-ttaymiona purrows. 
{ { got a very big bundle of tunny 
papers and a letter trom Aunt Mary 
and uncle Leshe. ‘Lney live in De- 
troit, 1 was very glad to near from 
them. 1 was surprised to get so 
many papers. | —Eleanor Charron. 
On March 31 1 got levters and ten 
cents irom my mother and sisters. 
‘Unes told me that they will come” to 
see me at Easter pernaps. 1 shall 
be very glad to see them. I love my 
Sisters Gerry and Pauline. 
—Opal MacDonaid. 
On March 28 I got a letter from 
my mother. Sae told me that my 
uncle died on March 18. She went 
to we funeral on March 21. He lived 
in Cnatham. I was very sorry to 
hear it. —Vetta Shepley. 
On March 20 I got a levter frou 
home. My motner toid me that We 
nave moved to Sandwich. I was very 
glad to hear it. —Lucille Bourdeau. 
We have pread and butter every 
afternoon belore. we linish school. 
We like it. —rtoy Godden. 
We have band every Thursday. 
We played the Coronation March 
Jast week. It was new. I played 
the hy dium. —Carder Wilson. 


tne 


On March 22 I got a new green 
coat from home. I tried it on but it 
was too small for me. Miss Ford 
sent it back. My mother sent me 
another one. It is blue. I like it 
better. # —Mary Yurek. 


Last Monday was April Fool's Day. 
Edna told me to work in the bed- 
room, She told me that I was lazy. 
T said to her, “No, I am not.” Edna 
‘said to me, “April Fool”... She laugh- 
ed at me. _ —Helen Reble. 


Miss Nurse bought a scrap book 
for us last Monday afternoon. We 
paste pictures of kittens and dogs 
in it every day. Nurse cuts 
them out of the Toronto Star for us. 

—Raymond Cork. 


1 got two dollars from-my mother. 
and a shin plaster 
had a birthday party March 26. I 
was eight years old. 

—Bert Pollington. 


1 got some maple sugar from home. 
I gave some to the boys and girls in 
my class. —Clifford Martin. 


I got a letter and ten cents from 
Norma. I was happy. Miss Bene- 
dict bought ketchup for me. 

—Carmen Parolin. 


I have a baby brother. I am 
happy. —Elwyn Knowles. 


I got new shoes and rubbers. I 
put on my shoes. They are all right. 
—Shirley Wilson. 


‘Thelma and I have roller skates. 


We skate on the side walk. 
—Mary Pat Edwards. 


My brother and I got bananas, 
oranges, apples, grapes, candy, bis- 
cuits, cakes and grape fruit. 

—Ronald Hazlitt. 


We played store yesterday. Don 
was the storekeeper. We had some 
money. We bought some toys. The 
girls saw some robins. They ate 
some worms. | —Isobel Richardson. 


Mary got two new dresses, four 
oranges, a bar, some gum, and bis- 
cuits from her mother. Joyce went 
home last Friday. She had a good 
time. —Eleanor Flowers. 


Last Sunday was my birthday. I 
was eleven years old. 1 did not have 
a party. I got a bracelet, twenty- 
five cents, a handkerchief, a birthday 
card, and a letter from home. I got 
a skipping-rope from Mr, and Mrs. 
Moore. \ —Irene Quast. 


Mr. Moore bought new roller- 
skates for Don last Friday. He 
roller-skated to Miss Handley’s house 
and showed them to her. She was 
surprised. —Olga Bodnor. 


1 shall have a birthday Saturday. 
I shall be ten years old. We shall 
have a party to-morrow. I got a 
birthday cake, candles, biscuits, 
peanuts, candies, cookies, gum, a bag 
of marbles, a blue ball, a comb, a 
book from my mother, :father and 


little sister.. 1 got a dollar from my 
grandpa and grandma. Miss Hand- 
jey will buy some ice: am. 1 gol a 
ball for Blanche. —Bert Styles. 


We went for a waik this morning. 
We went into Mr. Blanchard’s yard. 
We saw his garden. We saw his 
baby girl. Her name is Eleanor 
Blanchard. We saw robins, sparrows, 
and a blackbird. We skipped. » 

—Olga Witruk. 


Miss Ford gave me a skipping-rope. 
It is red, white and blue. 1t has red 
handles. I said, “Thank you, Miss 
Ford.” I like my rope. Miss Ford 
was kind. —Marjorie Bendall. 


Elah got a letter trom his mother. 
His kitty is a big cat now. He likes 
his cat. —Peter Thibault. 


Katie and Marjorie went for a 
drive with Mr. Archibald Sunday 
alternoon. They saw cows, horses 
and sheep. Mr, Archibald was kind. 

—Helen Strabac. 


: I went for a walk 
{vith Miss "Lake. We went to the 
barn. We saw cows, three calves, 
and five horses. —Norman Rose, 

I got a box from my mother and 
father. I got two Easter eggs, a bar, 
some candy, some pictures and letter. 
I was happy. —Marion Bennett. 

I saw Mrs. Simpson yesterdi ‘ 


Blah, Paul and 


” 


said, “How do you do?” Mrs. Simp- 
son was Miss Parry. She was my 
teacher. —Paul Berkley. 


from grandpa. I~ 


INTERMEDIATE CLASSES 


On March 24 I got a letter from 
my mother. Bert had an operation 
for appendicitis, I am very sorry for 
him. He will write me a letter as 
soon as he {s better. 

—Elva Richardson. 

Mr. Clare told me that he hoped 
New York Rangers would win. They 
played off last Saturday night and 
my team won. Mr, Clare gave me a 
chocolate bar.. I thanked him. 

_—Karl Wolfe. 

-On March 28th I got a box from 

home. I got a new blue skirt, two 

pairs of silk stockings and a black 

comb. I was very glad. I thanked 
my mother for sending them. . 

Se —Eveline Renaud. 

I sent some hockey pictures to my 
mother a -while ago. -I got a letter 
from her and she told me that she 
was delighted toy see my pictures. 
She is keeping them for me. 

—tLeonard Byers. 

On Mar. 27 I got a new green sport 
suit from my aunt Florence. I like 
it very much. My mother gave her 
the money to buy the suit. My aunt 
is working in the Eaton's in Toronto. 
Mother will send me a green silk 
blouse and straw hat for spring. 

—Inez Harris. 

April Ist I received a letter from 
Mrs. Harry C. Asbury. She lives in 
Keene, N. H. She told me that she 
wishes I would go to see her place. 
T shall tell my mother about her and 
maybe she will let me go to see her 
next summer. I hope so. 

—Ethel McLean. 

Last Saturday I got a box from 
home. I did not receive a letter 
from my brother Eric for a long 
time. I think he is looking for a fob 
in Toronto. He was working last ~ 
Christmas but he has no job now. I 
hope he will get a job very soon. 

—Lillian May Reed. 

Last month my teeth were sore So 
Miss Fitzgerald toox me to the den- 
tist. He pulled out one tooth and 
filled the other tooth. The tooth he 
filled was very sore and it made a 
big lump on the side of, my cheek. 
It is better -now. i 
—Lloyd Johnson. 

Last month about March 15th we 
saw a robin.. We were very.glad be- 
cause it was spring. Then many ro- 
bins, song sparrows and other birds 
came from the south. We like to 
hear them singing and watch them 
making their nests. 

—Madeline Geddis. 
\ March 17 was St. Patrick's Day. 
He lived in Ireland. He was a good 
man. He taught the people about 
God. There were many snakes in 
Ireland. The. people were afraid of 
them. §t. Patrick killed the snakes. 
Shamrocks grow in Ireland. People 
wear Shamrocks on St. Patrick's 
Day. —Jack Damore. 

On Mar. 30th I got a letter and fif- 
teen cents from my mother. I went 
to the show at the Belle. I saw a 
cowboy picture and “The Scarlet 
Pimpernel”. It was a good show. 
I bought some peanuts. I had a 
good time in Belleville. 

—Bunty McKenzie. 

On March 26 Beatrice Paul had a 
birthday party at night. I went to 
the party. We had a good time. We 
had two cakes, candies, oranges, jam, 
bananas, bread, milk and butter. 
Six girls went to the party. We had 
the party at the girls’ residence. 

—Helen Langdon. 

I received a letter from my aunt in 
Toronto. Wallace and I shall go to 
visit them and stay over at their 
place for a few days when we go to 
Toronto to attend a church party. 1 
hope we shall have a good time. 

‘Bob Thompson is in Toronto for a 
few days getting treatment for his 
hip and knees. He can’t play hockey 
for a while. | —Clarence Nahrgang. 

The O. S. D. Midgets dressed in 
our uriforms to get our pictures 
taken.’ We had our pictures taken 
on March 22nd. The pictures were 
in the Toronto Telegram. Bunty 
and I are in the pictures. We won 
the Ki-Y League junior champion- 
ship this year. ‘The O. 8. D. Midget 
hockey team won the silver cup in 
the Belleville Ki-Y League. Clifford 
Baillie was the Captain, Kenneth 
Ansley and I were goal keepers. 

—George Traini. 


© 


talking about me. She thought I 
lazy. She raised the window 
blinds. Then she opened my bed. 
Shi 
laughed very, hard. .I laughed too. 
It was a good joke. —Clifford Baillie. 


to plant seeds too. Mr. Blanchard 
teaches us every day. —Jay Gagnon. 


Last Friday ahd Monday 1 got 
jetters Irom nome. My sister wid 
me wnat there 1s snow at Kirkianu 
Luke. ‘,nere was a big snow storm 
on Marcn 30th. ‘Lhe crows came 
wack there put the ropins had nou 
vome yet. —Merale Quist. 


Atter Christmas 1 started to knit 
& sweater. 40 LOOK ine a long ume w 
get 1 starved because 1 made so 
anany mustakes. 1 nad to take 1¢ au 
out and start ali over again, Laser 
‘mvaca £ nad aoouy two and ‘a nau 
quienes put 4 Suu naa a 1eW Mistaxes 
an 1¢.- My sweater 1s ark blue. naiss 
Daly nelped me to put pink ana 
wag stripes in it. Muss ell nelpea 
me to knit a lite of my sweaver. 
‘NOW 10 18 almost up to the shoulders. 
2 nope to get it done soon. 

—Liian Dubeau. 


‘The snow is all gone of the 
ground. The flowers and grass will 
grow on the lawn soon. We hope 
Unat there will be pretty flowers and 
grass on our lawn. We are giad tnat 
une spring 1s coming. ‘Ihe snow 
“melted earlier this year tnan last 
year. Last year the ice melted on 
the rink about March 3lst. We are 
glad now because we shall have a 
good time in summer. We shall 
play softball as soon as it gets dry on 
the playgrounds. 

—Grant Thorburn. 


I got a letter from my brother and 
I got some money from my father 
and mother. They told me that they 
were sending new clothes to me. 
George sent me a newspaper picture 
of my chum, Helen Borhuk. She was 
in a school play. I got a big box 
from home. Miss Ford called Lee. 
He opened it. She called me. I car- 
ried mine to Miss Deannard's room. 
1 like my dress and polo coat. I was 
very pleased to get them. 
—Olga Bostnari. 


Spring is here again. The hockey 
games are over. Our team won the 
championship. I think I am a little 
disappointed that we shall not play 
hockey any more but I am glad that 
we are going to play baseball when 
tne ground is dry. 

About a week ago three boys pick- 
ed out the teams for the intermediate 
league. There are about twelve boys 
on each team. The .boys who are 
captains are Harold Major, Herbert 
White, and John Bossence. I don't 
know what their teams will be called. 
I am on Harold Major's team. 

—Russell Manning. 


__As soon as the snow begins to melt 
in February and March the farmers 
begin to think of making maple syr- 
up. The farmers who are Igrtunate 
enough to have a bush of har@maple 
trees, tap them. 

First the farmer gets sap pails, a 
brace and bit, and spikes. He makes 
a hole about two or three inches in 
ithe tree, puts the spike in the hole 
and hangs the pail on it. Then he 
waits for a day or two until the pails 
are full of sap. The sap is as thin 
as water and does not taste very 


ood. 

The sap is put in a ldrge iron 
kettle and boiled for hours and hours. 
A man stays and keeps a fire under 
the kettle until the sap is thick. Then 
the syrup is strained and put in cans 
or jars. It takes a long time to 
make maple syrup and it is very te- 
dious work. ; 

There is a great deal of maple 
syrup made in Quebec and Eastern 
Ontario. It is expensive to buy be- 
cause it takes a long time to make it. 

Maple sugar is made by boiling the 
syrup until it is very thick. 

‘Dalton Storring. 


VOCATIONAL GUID. 

I have found that the boys and 
girls are greatly interested in the 
details of the work of the various 
occupations. Clippings from papers 
of various Schools for the Deaf are 
eagerly read if they concern jobs, 
whether in the school shops, or tales 


of experiences of various deaf gra- - 


duates. -In this issue we present four 
articles, three of special interest to 
the boys on farmingr baking and 
printing, and one of interest to the 
girls on modern housekeeping. This 
article on modern housekeeping was 
clipped from the Western Pennsyl- 
vanian, and is a follow-up on the 
articles in the last month’s issue of 
the Canadian when dressmaking was 
discussed. 


‘The articles on printing, baking, 
and farming are written by boys in 
our own shops. In the June issue 
we will have several special articles 
by both girls and boys of our: own 
school. —Edward B. Lally, Instructor 
in Vocational Guidance. 


PRINTING 
William Toews 

When I first came to the print 
shop, I was set to work learning the 
case. After this I learned how to 
set type. Then I learned the names 
of all the tools used in composing 
lines of type. When I knew this I 
had to know all the tools, materials, 
‘machines, etc. in use in the print 
shop. This is important and I had to 
know their names and use. After this 
I was ready for small jobs and com- 
posed such jobs as tickets, programs, 
etc. Then bigger jobs were given 
me. It may seem easy to just pick 
up type and put it into the compos- 
ing stick but appearances are some- 
times deceitful. We must know how 
to put the type into the stick and 
how to justify a line, that is, space 
out a line evenly. This is not so easy 
and can be done only by a very good 
workman. 

Setting type is not the only thing 
we learn. We must know the press- 
es and their parts. As we have so 
much to learn, it will take several 
years to become an experienced print- 
er. 


BAKING AT THE 0. S. D. 
Dennis Armes 

Last fall I did not intend to come 
back to school but I was very restless 
at home. I decided to come back to 
school without any thoughts of 
baking. I was surprised that Dr. 
Amoss changed many things and had 
@ new vocational system. 

During the summer holidays I saw 
advertisements “Wanted An Experi- 
enced Baker” many times, but I was 
not an experienced baker. When 
the school opened, I preferred to be a 
baker. 

On the twenty-fourth of Septem- 
ber, I began to work in the bake 
shop. When I started working, it 
seemed very strange. Now I am 
working well. My instructor is Mr. 
Gibson. Edmour Cloutier and I are 
working in the bake shop all day. 
Norman Hawthorne and Harold 
Major work part time. 

I put arkady, sugar and salt in the 
mixer, then lukewarm water in the 
mixer; next water and arkady, sugar 
and salt are mixed; putting malt and 
yeast in pail and pouring into pail, 
stirring malt, yeast and water until 
yeast is dissolved; then pouring into 
the mixer. Then flour is put in the 
mixer. They are mixed for a few 
minutes. Finally shortening-is put 
in the mixer. ‘They all are mixed 
for about fifteen minutes. After 
mixing, the dough is put in the 
trough. It sets for one hour. Then 
the dough is put on the bench. Next 
we mould four ‘pounds of dough put- 
ting it in the pans in the steam cup- 

ard. The dough rises in the pans 
for two hours. Then the pans are 
put into the oven. The dough is 
baked between forty and fifty minu- 
tes. After baking, it forms loaves of 
bread which we eat. I make dif- 
ferent kinds of cookies, pies, cakes, 
rolls, and pastry. 

I can make fruit, cup, butter, cho- 
colate, Spanish and ginger cakes, 
and pumpkin, apple, raisin and 
cream pies, cinnamon, plain and 


sree 
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Peanut butter cookies, buns, 
rolls, scones, tea bisks, muffins a 
ers. I can decor: = 
ding and birthday rae 
The mat 
sugar, salt, 4 
ening, 


The O. 8. D. bake shop is kept 
sanitary. We must be careful to kno 
what amounts we use so that we may, 
make good cakes, bread; etc. 

Many of the staff have told us 
what good food we bake. - 

‘The work is very interesting and I 
am sure that it will be an interesting 
work for me when I leave school. 

We try very hard to be real good 
bakers, because a real good baker 
an always get a good ‘job, and good 

‘ae ? 


VOCATIONAL Alibaucont: 


General and Special 
CLIFFORD HAIST 

This year I am studying agricul- 
ture as a vocational subject. I am 
taking special work in fruit growing 
because my brother owns a fruit farm 
and I want to learn about fruit 
growing so I can help him when I 
finish school. I also take some work 
in poultry and general farming be- 
cause my father is interested in 
poultry and I hope to help him. 

Mr. Blanchard is the instructor in 
farming. The boys who study farm- 
ing are given notes and questions 
part of the time and practical work. 
We expect’ to do more work on the 
farm when spring comes. I spend 
two and one half to three hours a 
day at vocational work during the 
morning. In the afternoon I go to 
the academic classes. 

The different parts of farming as 
given at the O. S. D. are fruit grow- 
ing, gardening, general farming, 
poultry raising and floriculture. The 
work which I have taken in fruit 
growing includes, preparation of the 
soll, planting, cultivation, pruning, 
spraying, picking and marketing of 
such fruits as cherries, apples, rasp- 
berries, strawberries, currants, goose- 
berries, and grapes. 

One interesting thing which I have 
learned about fruit is that about 
98 per cent of the grapes, 90 per cent 
of the peaches, 70 per cent of the 
cherries, 65 per cent of the peas, and 
60 per cent of the plums produced 
in Canada are grown in Ontario. 
This shows the importance of fruit 
growing here. The two most im- 
portant fruit growing areas in On- 
tario are the Niagara peninsula and 
Prince Edward County. Apples, how- 
ever, grow in many parts of Ontario. 
Not many gooseberries are grown but 
I like the fruit and they are easy to 
grow. The way to get gooseberry 
bushes is by mound layering... An old 
gooseberry bush is pruned back in 
the fall. During the. next summer 
many new branches grow. Then & 
mound of earth is heaped up around 
the bush. Small roots grow from 
the branches where they are covered 
with earth. The next spring the 
earth is taken-away and. the, bran- 
ches are cut below the roots and 
planted in rows in the garden about 
seven feet apart: Often gooseberry 
bushes are planted between the rows 
of a young orchard. Perhaps we 
shall plant some here this spring. 

I have-not, done much practical 
work in farming yet, as the spring 
work is not started. Last fall I 
worked for a few weeks in the poul- 
try building. I made several nests 
which were needed there. The nests 
were placed under the gropping 
board so they would be dark. I also 
built an‘ oat sprouter which was used 
during the winter to grow green feed 
for the poultry. Every day I clean- 
ed the dropping boards in thepoul- 
try house, fed and watered the hens 
and gathered the eggs. During the 
month of December, the 45 white 
leghorn pullets which I took care of 
laid 928 eggs, giving a production 
of 66 per cent. After Christmas 
our instructor showed us how to do 
the Babcock Test for butter fat in 
the milk. This is very interesting. 
‘A sample of milk is kept from each 
cow to be tested. An equal amount 
of sulphuric acid is added to this and 


mixed together. Then the bottles 
are placed in a centrifugal machine 
and whirled for five minutes, at a 
speed of about 800 revolutions per 
minute. A little hot water is added 
and the bottles (are whirled again for 
two minutes. Then more water is 
added and the bottles whirled again 
for one minute. ‘This causes the fat 
to rise in the neck of the bottle 
where the percentage of fat can be 


Our instructor told me that there 
will be more young apple trees to 
plant for the O. 8. D, He thinks 
we will get the apple trees from the 
Fonthill Nursery “in a few weeks, 
Our instructor will show me how to 
plant them. We will make the holes 
larger than the roots of the young 
tree, place the top soil around the 
roots and firm it down. Never allow 
the roots of the young trees to dry. 
It is often @ good idea to keep the 
trees in a barrel of water until 
to plant. “Apple trees do best a dis- 
tance apart of 35 to 40 feet. 1 
will get 21 ‘Wealthy, 28 Northern Spy, 
21 Delicious, 14 Fameuse or Snow 
apple and 42 McIntosh trees. We 
shall use a planting board which will 
help get the trees in straight lined 
and give the orchard a good appear- 
ance. 


MODERN HOUSEKEEPING 


‘The great majority of women today 
are housekeepers. Many of them 
also have other interests and other 
work outside of the home. 

This is made possible by modern 
methods of housekeeping which are 
more convenient than the methods 
used in the days of long ago. 


Circumstances of day by day living 
make life easy or difficult, happy or 
unhappy, as the case may be. To 
every women her own home is her 
first interest. That she should pro- 
vide the comforts of home for her 
own family is of great importance. 
Today she is fortunate\enough to 
have many conveniences’ and com- 
forts in the house because she is 
lucky enough to be living in this 
century in which inventions have 
spread and multiplied over all parts 
of the world. Inventions which our 
grandmothers never even dreamed 
could exist are now commonly ac- 
cepted by everyone. 


Forty or fifty years ago the kit- 
chen and the laundry were uncom- 
fortable and inconvenient. Every 
housewife had a large inconvenient 
kitchen poorly lighted by gas or oil 
lamps. She worked very hard all: 
day long. She used coal or wood in 
the stove for fuel. ‘These stoves 
usually smoked and made the kitchen 
very dirty. She had to cook food for 
a long time in this type of stove. 
There were often no water pipes in 
the house. The housewife had to 
carry water from a well. On wash 
day she washed the clothes in a 
wooden or tin tub with a wash board. 
After the clothes were dry, she had 
to heat irons on her stove and keep 
the fire roaring hot until she was 
through ironing.” Whenever she” 
cleaned the house, she had to take 
the carpets outside to be beaten and 
aired, and she scrubbed the floors by 
hand. (All of these things took a 
great deal of time and used up most 
of a housewife’s exergy, so that she 
had“neither the desire nor the time 
to take any interest in things outside 
of housekeeping. 


Today electricity and modern ideas 
have revolutionized housekeeping. “A 
housewife has electric appliances to 
help her with most all of her work. 
Electricity is a tireless servant on 
duty in the house twenty-four hours 
inga day. Many electric appliances 
can work by themselves thus saving 
much time for the housewife. 

The modern kitchen and laundry 
are far better than those of old fash- 
ioned times. An up-to-date kitchen 
includes a convenient modern sink; 
an electric dishwasher; a foot-con- 
trolled garbage can or incinerator: 
a high. stool; serving and work 
tables; an efficient electric or gas 
range; an electric refrigerator; an 
electric mixer, toaster, coffee per- 
colator and clock; cupboards for 
dishes and utensils; storage for gro- 
ceries; and an extension telephone. 


All these conveniences save @ house- 
wife many. steps. It is ‘very impor-* 
tant for a housewife to have an elec- 
tric refrigerator where she can store 
almost every kind of food and keep _ 
it cool and fresh.’ A housewife today 
may put food in a waterless cooker 
and go away. When she returns, she 
finds her food ready; and it is not 
necessary for her to hurry prepara- 
tions for meal time. In the summer 
time electric fans and modern re- 
frigerated roomi coolers are available. 
The laundry is often conveniently 
situated next to the kitchen. It is 
complete ‘with an electric washer, an 
ironer, a heat controlled smoothing 
iron, and an electric heated dryer 
which dries the clothes} quickly. 
Electric appliances Jsave house- 
keepers much valuable time. With 
their help housework can be done in 
much less time than it could by using 


old fashioned methods, and much 


useless work is avoided. House- 
wives today can work in really effi- 
cient homes. They should appre. 

ciate the genius of the scientists an: 

inventors who have made this pos- 
sible. Modern housekeeping is a 
Joy, and the life of the housewife to- 
day is a very pleasant and happy one. 
—Lillian. Mervis in the Western 
Pennsylvanian. 
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AS SEEN FROM THE BOYS' SIDE 
By Jack Morrison 

What a lot of fun and fools many 
children had on April Fool Day! 
They liked to tease one another by 
giving a big fool. One boy made up 
a perfect telegram stating that Doro- 
thy Ouellette was called home imme- 
diately for a good job. Then it was 
given to Miss Bawden who pretended , 
to hurriedly rush into the dining 
room at noon and to hand the tele- 
gram to Dorothy. When Dorothy 
had opened it, at first she could 
hardly believe it but suddenly she 
became suspicious that one boy had 
made it up. She puzzled over it for 
quite a while as to whether it was 
true or not. Finally she realized that 
it was an April Fool joke. Poor 
Dorothy! she could hardly believe it 
but wow! a lot of fun for her and all 
of us. rR: 


Miss Ford, on April Sth, kindly in- 
vited three girls and Lares ays: Dor- 
othy Ouellette, Ruth Morton, Rose 
Benedict, Lloyd Lomas, William 
‘Teows and Jack Morrison, to go to 
the Belleville Collegiate Institute to 
see a big drama festival containing 
four acts, provided by B. C. I., Stirl- 
ing High School, Trenton High 
School, and Albert College. It was . 
very interesting to see the festival. 
Miss Ford wanted them to watch’and 
learn how the players acted so that 
the deaf pupils could probably make 
a play by themselves in the assembly 
“hall some day. 


The regular meeting of he Dra- 
matic Club scheduled fohSaturday 
evening, April 6th, was postponed to 
Saturday evening, the 13th. The 
evening was delightfully spent in the 
sewing room. The most interesting 
event was a debate, “Resolved that 
Canada should have a large army.” 
Lloyd Lomas, the leader, and’ Jack 
Morrison were on the affirmative side 
while Harold Young, the leader, and 
Dennis Armes were on the negative 
side.. Miss Ford was appointed as 
Chairman of the debate. ‘The debate 
lasted for nearly three hours before 
the eyes of five judges and other 
members of the club. After the de- 
bate all except the judges went to the 
assembly hall where a display of 
tumbling and mat work provided by 
fifteen boys under the direction of 
Mr. Cunningham was shown. At the 
conclusion of the meeting the re- 
uults were announced that the affir- 
mative side won. Very interesting 
to watch the debate and the, display. 


Marion and Dalton Storring were 
called home suddenly on April 18th, 
following the death of their grand- 
mother the same day. We extend to | 
them our deepest sympathies. 


No permission was allowed for the 
deaf children to go home for the 
Easter week-end because of a large 
number of cases of measles and other 
diseases all over Ontario. During 
Easter many visitors, including some 
former. pupils, paid a happy visit to 
this school. 
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Of all the splendid achievements 
of the Canadian troops in the Great 


War—and 
capture of 


there were | many—the 
Vimy Ridge, which the 


British Army, and afterwards: the 
French army, had tried in vain to 
take, was one of the most outstand- 


ing and 


vitally important. April 


8th was the eighteenth anniversary 
of that great victory and this 


day was- 
throughout 
our Acting 
ved during 


appropriately celebrated 

Canada. Dr. <Amoss, 
Superintendent, who ser- 
the War as an artillery- 


man and who took part in this bat- 
tle, gave the senior pupils of the 


School a vi' 


vid, first-hand description 


of the capture of this dominating 


hill, 
movements 


illustrating the position and 


of the troops by diagrams 


on the slates, which enabled the pu- 


pils to cle: 
tions. To 
cribed by 


arly visualize the opera- 
have a battle thus des- 
one who took part in it, 


was a rare and unique experience, 
which the pupils greatly enjoyed and 
appreciated. 


Every bo; 
nor a rich 
be a good 


yy cannot be a great man 
man, but every boy can 
man and a gentleman, 


which is far better. 


It is well 
ter job ahi 


to keep an eye on the bet- 
ead that we hope to get. 


But it is better to keep the other eye 
and both hands on the job you now 


have. 
Bo to some 


Othe 


Pyise the better job will 
one \else. 


Mark Twain once said that “the 
best way to train a child in the way 


he should 
front of hi 
sophy, psy 


go, is to skirmish along in 
im." This is a good philo- 
chology and pedagogy, as 


well as good humour. 


Followin: 
expressed 
language: 
ponsibility 
dodge the 
responsibili 


ig is a truth of vast import, 
in terse and impressive 
“It is easy to dodge res- 
but it is impossible to 
consequences of dodging 
ity.” 


An esteemed school exchange has 
am article entitled ‘Education is 


learning to do.” 
smaller part. 


\..tion is lea 


Oh, no this is the 
Supremely, “Educa- 


ning to be”. A combina- 


tion of the two makes a nearly per- 


fet definition: 


to,be and 


‘Education is learning 


to do. 


Boys in school often seem very 
much alike, the same books, the 
same studies, the same training and 
environment. It is what they do out 


of school 
cides very 


and on Sunday which de- 
largely what kind of boys 


they are and what kind of.men they 
will become. 


Cardinal Manning once said, “We 
are answerable not only for what we 
know, but for-what we might know.” 


In the 


same way, we are answer- 


able not only for what we do, but for 


what we might do. 


Our opportunity 


is cur responsibility, and neglect to 


impro- 


it is charged against our 


spiritual account. 


the place in which he lives. It is 
even better for a man to so live that 
the place is proud of him. 


among young people says: 
your energies to acquire an educa- 

jon. 
education. Conscious effort to di- 
rect one’s reading and thinking into 
the best channels is an absolute re- 
quisite. Choice must be made of 
books, of friends and of pleasure. 
One cannot read‘trash and think li- 
terature.”” 


It is good to see a man proud of. 


There are many wrong ways of 


doing a right thing, but there isn't 
any right way of doing a wrong 


Someone has truthfully said that 


fault finding is one business that re- 
quires no talent, no self denial, no 
brains and no character. 


It is quite true that every child is 


entitled to an education, and that it 
is the duty of the state to provide 
the needed facilities, 
many people do not realize that the 
obligation is reciprocal. Schools are 
not provided to promote the merely 
personal interests of the students, 
but to promote the general welfare 
of the communit 


but a great 


‘Y. 


The day is past when boys and 


girls are to be broken on the wheel 
of established school organizations, 
whether elementary or high, and 
the spirit of teachers crushed by con- 
demning them to impossible tasks. 
Schools are justified in giving their 
diplomas to pupils who have reached, 
through honest effort, the limit of 
their development. 


—Journal of Education. 


Prayer is fundamental, yet what 


we say on our knees is of less impor- 
tance than what we do when we 
rise. Service is better than sacrifice. 
Perhaps the greatest sin in the world 
is the sin of not doing good. As 
evidence of this, read the story in 
Matthew of the Last Judgment. As 
Longfellow says, 
peateth the Name. but he that doeth 
the will.” " 


“Not he that re- 


Amos R. Wells, the famous worker 
“Bend all 


Nobody ever drifted into an 


‘ 
This is the finest enlogy of books 


that we have seen—but it applies to 
worthwhile books, not to the trash 
pouring so 
presses: 

“Books are keys to wisdom’s trea- 


copiously from the 


sure; 


Books are gates to lands of pleasure; 
Books are paths that upward lead; 
Books are friends. Come, let us 


read. 


The man who seeks greatness is 


pretty sure to be disappointed. True 
greatness, 
never found by seeking. They come 
inevitably to those who tread the 
path of simple duty, and live a life of 
helpfulness and cheer. 
seeks goodness always gets:it, for he 
finds that all things work together 
for his advantage and the whole 
universe is on his side. 


like real happiness, is 


But he that 


No man liveth or can live unto 


himself. There are no self-made 
men. We are the heirs of all the 
ages; and all the things that even 
the most selfish and self-centered 
men prize most are the products of 
the cumulative efforts of past gene- 
rations. 
by the labors and sacrifices of our 
forefathers, we would be ungrateful 
and unworthy of our inherited bless- 
ings if we do not, with equal devo- 
tion and zeal, strive to make our 
little contribution to this ever- 


And as we are being served 


increasing sum total and thus serve 
the generations to come as we have 
been served by those of the past. 


THE ASSOCIATION SUMMER 
SCHOOL f 


Regarding the Summer School, 
the Silent Hoosier comments as fol- 
lows: 

“The Summer School of the Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech and Lip-Reading to the Deaf 


‘hall were 
and included some that were unique. 
‘The whole large room was adorned 
with streamers and festoons' dis- 
playing appropriate Easter designs, 
and worthy of special mention and 
admiration were those on the stage. 
The most conspicuous of these was 
a rabbit drawn true to life on a 
large sheet of cellophane, behind 
which 
light, and very beautiful was the 
effect as the light flashed on and 
off. (hen there was a large rab- 
bit pulling a wagon full of eggs, 
very cleverly drawn on cardboard, 
and in the centre was a representa- 
tion of very large vase of Easter 
lilies made of cardboard and colored 
paper. 


sisted of progressive euchre, 
prize-winners for the high being 
Florence Willoughby und D. Henley, 
while Barbara Mollison and Charlie 
Possnett were awarded the low prize. 


for professional growth. 


“The tuition has been fixed at 


thirty-five dollars plus $5 registration 
fee for the Volta Bureau for publicity ; 
and other 

dormitories will be provided for four 
dollars and a half and the cost of 


expenses. Room in the 


.their plans to attend. No 


making 

better opportunity ‘of combine busi- 
ness and pleasure has been offered 
to teachers of the deaf. 
ful city and University of Toronto, 
Lake Ontario, Niagara Falls—what a 
delightful outing they will afford to 
say nothing of the work with tea- 
chers from many schools throughout 
the United States and Canada.” 


‘The beauti- 


DRAMATIC CLUB ENTERTAINS 


The annual party of the O. 8. D. 


Dramatic Club was held on Friday 
evening, April 26. and was a very 
delightful affair, surpassing in some 
respects any previous one, 
vited guests comprised the members 
of the Staff of the School and four 
young people from every church in 
the city which the pupils attend, 
one purpose of the party being to 
thus reciprocate to some degree the 
many good times provided for che 
Club and the other pupils of the 
School by the members of the staff, 
and the many courtesies and favors 
extended them by these churches. 


The in- 


The decorations of the assembly 
surpassing beautiful, 


was hung an_ intermittent 


The first part of the program. con. 
e 


This was followed by an exciting 


egg-hunt by various groups, which 
took them to all parts of the building 
in their eager search for the vari- 
colored easter eggs, the prize being 
won by the group led by Albert;La- 
valle. 
popular function in which every con- 
testant wins, the lunch served at 
small tables in the sewing-room, and 
‘a very dainty yet satisfying and en- 
joyable lunch it was, the piece mon- 
tee being covered cups of ice-cream, 
each containing a tiny spoon. 


Then followed that always 


‘The rest of the evening was devoted 
to dancing, the music being provided 
by Mr. Gordon, who is a very satis- 
factory substitute for a whole or- 
chestra, and this most enjoyable 
party broke up at tne exemplary, 
though rather unusual and reluctant 
hour of twelve. 

‘The whole affair. so well conceived 
and so admirably carried out, was 
worthy of the warmest commend- 
ation, and nothing could exceed the 
fine courtesy displayed by the mem- 
bers of the club towards their de- 
lignted guests. 


by ‘Helen Hallman,’ Kathleen’ Hales, 
Wallace Sloan and Clifford Haist. 


so 


STAFF HONORS MISS DEANNARD 


In a couple of weeks we, in common 


surpassed b; 
tinent. In 


right loyally. None of us here are of 
royal rank, yet the O. 8. D. is also a 
little, kingdom in itself, in which the 
members of the staff jointly reign; 

and one of our member is also cele- 
; brating her silver jubilee) This is 
Miss Elizabeth De: 


annard,’ who be- 


came a member of the staff just 
twenty five years ago and it has been 
twenty five years of loyal, efficient 
service, and especially in the teaching 
of speech she has done work un- 
yy any school on the con- 
the girls’ residence, also, 
of which she has had charge for most 
of that time, her service \and influ- 
ence has been of inestimable value. 


In these words in effect Miss Ford, 


at the special meeting of the Asso- 
ciation on Friday afternoon, referred 
to the services Miss Deanna 
_rendered to this School, and then. 
‘as an expression of their esteem and 
appreciation and good wishes, on be- 
half of the Association she presented 
her a beautiful silver flower basket, 
filled with twenty-five exquisite, fra- 
grant roses; and added to this gift, 
and no doubt even more prized by 
the recipient, was the hearty, long- 
continued applause that punctuated 
and followed Miss Ford's remarks. 


rd had 


Miss Deannard, taken completely 


by surprise, expressed her thanks 
and appreciation in a few feeling 
words. She said she would keep the 
roses as long as she could, and would 
keep and treasure the flower basket 
as long as she lived. She was es- 
pecially pleased with the reference 
to her work as matron of the girls’ 
residence, which she regarded as her 
most valuable contribution -to-the 
School, and she said that we had 
every reason to be proud of the 
character and conduct and deport- 
ment of our girls and boys. 


‘We were pleased to have a short 


Morrison, 


visit on April 27 from Miss Eleanor 
a much esteemed pupil 
who graduated last year. She ac- 
companied Mrs. Wm. Hazlitt, who 
came down to see her boys. 


Four former pupils of the O. 8. D., 


Florence Willoughby, Mary Parker, 
Anival Shepherd and Willie Burlie 
spent the Easter week end as wel- 
come guests of the School. 


‘The Western Canada iation 
of the Deaf will meet in ‘he Saska- 
toon School on June 21 26. 
expenses at Saskatoon for the five 
days, including registration fee of 
50 cents and membership fee of $1.50. 
is only $8.25. 


The 


‘We extend our sympathy to Mr. 


'T. W. O'Hara, our master-carpenter, 


and to Mrs. O'Hara, whose mother, 


Mrs. Elizabeth Walker, passed away 
on April 22. 


She had- attained to 


the ripe age of eighty-nine, full of 
honors as of years, being very highly 
esteemed by all who knew her. 


dealing chiefly 


work for the deaf in England, a ful- 
ler report of which will given in our 


next issue. 


Then followed the pres- 


entation to Miss Deannard, referred 
to elsewhere. 
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SCHOOL MOTTO: ‘The greatest 
happiness ts found in mak- 
ing others happy.” 
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HOME GOING 
To Parents and Guardians: 
School will formally close on Fri- 
day, June 14th. 


Circulars have been sent to every 
parent and guardian giving the ex- 
act time when his or her child will 
arrive at the home station. 


An officer of the school will, as 
usual, accompany those who are to 
travel on the Main Lines of Railway, 
taking care of them, to the points 
agreed upon. 


The Canadian National and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Companies have 
Tiberally agreed to issue return tic- 
kets at single fare, good until Sep- 
tember 9th, 1935. 


‘It is important that parents or 
{friends be standing on the platform 
of the station when the train arrives, 
It your child does not arrive on the 
train stipulated in the circular, tele- 
graph this office promptly. 


The fare is the same whether the 
child returns to school or not. Re- 
mit amount of fare to the Bursar by 
Post Office Order, Postal Note, or Re- 
gistered Letter. This is important. 
We wish to emphasize the very great 
importance of parents sending us the 
amount of the railway fare promptly. 


The earlier they send it the more 
they will assist us in making our ar- 
rangements here. Parents should 
read very carefully the circulars that 
have been sent to them regarding the 
closing of School and the home-going 
of the pupils. The next term will 
begin on Monday, September 9th, 
and I trust that all the pupils will be 
Sent back promptly. 


Leave the red ticket on the trunk 
—it enables us to trace missing bag- 
gage. 

Yours faithfully, 


H. E. Amoss, 
Acting Superintendent. 


HERE AND THERE 


On Friday evening, April Sth, after 
a series of friendly games, the Bad- 
minton Club was entertained to a 
delightful lunch and — social hour by 
Misses Burnside, Fitzgerald and Reid 

- in the hospital sitting room. 


manner 


were laid in the sewing room and 
were attractively decorated with the 
school colors and the affair was very 
enjoyable in every respect. Freda 
Lockett on behalf of the twenty eight 
girls present, expressed hearty appre- 

idly. 


hospitality. 


The next bienniel meeting of the 
Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf will be held at the Tli- 
nols School, Jacksonville, June 17 to 
21, and a program of unusual interest 
and value is assured by the fact that 
the preparation of the program is 
in the hands of Dr. Harris Taylor. 
The Conference of Superintendents 
of Schools for the Deaf will also hold 
one or two sessions during the meet- 
ing of the Convention. 


‘The April mi of the Associ- 
ation of Teachent Instructors was 
held on the afternoon of April 19. 
The chief item on the program con- 
sisted of a very interesting address 
on “Movies” by Mr. Alford, of the 
Albert College staff, who displayed a 
remarkable familiarity with this sub- 
ject. He referred specifically to 
some of the outstanding films and 
many of the best known stars, and 
indicated some ways in which one 
can prejudge with reasonable reli- 
ability the quality of any coming 
movie. Mr. Stratton in felicitous 
words expressed the appreciation of 
the Association for the address. 


At. the close of the Association 
meeting on April 11, and again after 
the meeting of the Dramatic Club 
on the 13th, fifteen boys gave a very 
fine exhibition of pyramid building 
and tumbling that delighted the on- 
lookers. So many and varied were 
the stunts, and so perfectly were they 
performed, that one naturally as- 
sumed that it represented at least 
two or three months o: training and 
practice, but to our amazement we 
learned that it had all been accom- 
plished in about two weeks, under the 
expert training and direction of Mr. 
Cunningham, the efficient Director 
of Boys’ Athletics and Sports. It 
certainly was a most creditable ex- 
hibition of skill’ and strength and 
perfect coordination of movement. 


The beautiful place and menu 
cards at the banquet on April 9, were 
almost entirely the handiwork of 
Barbara Mollison, the star member of 
the ‘girls’ art class... They were real 
works of art and were greatly ad- 
mired and carefully preserved by 
every guest as a worthy memento of 
the festive occasion., The pennants 
also merit very heafty commenda- 
tion. The designs were made in the 
art room. Two classes IA and IIA 
worked on them. James Bedwell as 
well as Barbara Mollison who pos- 
sesses real talent in this direction. 
‘They are of very attractive design, 
and reflect much credit on the skill 
and artistic taste of all who helped 
to produce them. The sewing was 
done by the girls in the sewing room 
under the direction of,Miss Conover 
and Miss Leacock. The pennants 
will hang permanently in the assem- 
bly hall and every year the prowess 
of the winning team in every sport- 
ing event will be commemorated by. 
a medallion attached to its specific 
pennatn. . 


AN INTERESTING DEBATE 

“Resolved that Canada should have 
a large army” was the subject of a 
very interesting debate staged by the 
pupils’ Dramatic Club on Saturday 
evening, April 13. It was the first 
debate held by the Club, and aroused 
very keen interest among the mem- 
bers, as well as the invited guests. 
‘The affirmative was upheld by Lloyd 
Lomas and Jack Morrison, and the 
negative by Dennis Armes and Harold 
Young. 

‘The four contestants had made a 
thorough preparation and presented 
their arguments in a clear, logical 
worthy of hearty commen- 
dation. Our limited space will not 
permit of an extended report of the 
addresses,. so we must content our- 
selves with a brief summary of the 


arguments. 


‘The affirmative speakers contended 
that’ Canada should have a large 
army (a) to keep before her people 
the ideal! of manhood as represented 
by ‘the good discipline’ and’ physical 
development of the true soldier; (b) 
to keep up the standard and main- 
tain the spirit of Canadians as a na- 
tion; (c) to be in a position, should 
the need arise, to help ensure the 
Permanence of the British Empire, 
whose) fleet protects ‘our’ commerce 
and citizens in every part’ ‘of the 
world; (d) to have a loyal, disci- 
Plined force ready to deal with the 
real and ever increasing menance 
of communism; (e) to help solve 
the unemployment problem. Tens of 
thousands of able bodied men are on 
relief and it would be far better and 
would cost little more to have them 
under military discipline while being 
thus supported, than to have them 
loafing around in idleness, acquiring 
permanent habits of indolence and 
dependance, and providing fruitful 
material for the professional red re- 
volutionaries. 


The speakers for the negative 
maintained: 1. That Canada can't: 
afford the expense of a large army, 
thus adding to our present enormous 
debt and to the burden of taxation 
already so great that multitudes 
cannot pay; 2. All past world-his- 
tory shows that the existence of large 
armies does not ensure peace but 
greatly increases the likelihood of 
war; 3. The safest nations in the 
world are the unarmed nations, such 
as Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden etc. Why not retain Canada 
on the list? 4. Why should Canada 


spend vast sums of money to keep 


up an army to aid Britain when 
she goes to war, when we have no 
part in deciding whether war should 
be declared? 5. Canada can do far 
more to strengthen the British Em- 
pire by developing her enormous 
resources upon which Britain can 
draw in case of need, than by keep- 
ing up a large army. 6. ‘In the Lea- 
gue of Nations and on every other 
possible occasion, Canada’s influence 
has always been to promote peace. 
Why belie our professions and nullify 
that influence by increasing our 
army? 7. A great Canadian states- 
man recently said that “when na- 
tions prepare for wars they have 
wars,” and Field Marshal Robertson 
said that preparations for war do 
not prevent war but are apt to pre- 
cipitate war. Why should Canada 
ignore such warnings, verified by all 
human history, by ranging herself 
on the side of militarism and thus 
helping to promote war rather than 
peace? 


‘These summaries very inadequately 
display the strength of the argu- 
ments presented. The judges—Miss 
Burt, Miss Dorothy Ouellette, Mr. 
Stewart, Mr. Holmes and William 
Toews, decided in favor of the affir- 
mative. 


HAMILTON 


The members of the Sewing Club 
were delightfully entertained at the 
meeting held at the home of Mrs. 
Harrison. She was assisted by her 
daughter, Miss Thelma Harrison, and 
the evening was spent very pleasant-. 
ly. 


A few ladies met recently at the 
home of Mrs. Johnston and spent a 


the -coming of age and generally 
means turning over a new leaf, and 
80 some sort of a celebration’ goes 
fittingly with this happy event: A 
good number of friends met on April 
6th at the home of Mrs. McShane 
and her son Arthur to help him cele- 
brate, though his birthday was not 
until the tenth. He was quite taken 
by ‘surprise, though Mrs. McShane 
had companysin for tea he did not 
know such a crowd were coming in 
later. He was made the present of 
@ useful gift from all his friends and 
the evening. was spent in euchre. 
Mrs. McShane had Mrs. Donald and 


Miss Isabel Donald, mother and sister 
of Miss Edna ld of the O. 8. D., 
to assist her. - There was a beautiful 


birthday cake with delightfll little 
favors tied to ribbons for each one. 
The party broke up at about one 
o'clock, everybody having had a good 
time and wishing Arthur many hap- 
py returns of his natal day. “! 


Mr, Fred W. Terrell conducted the 
OQ. M. service here in Centenary 
Church on April 7. He was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Terrell, his two 
daughters and a friend. There was 
a very large attendance that after- 
noon of both deaf id hearing 
friends. A nice choir of three ladies 
and three gentlemen rendered the 
hymn, “Saviour More than Life to 
Me.” Mrs. Carl ‘Harris interpreted 
for the hearing friends. 


An event long to be remembered 
by Miss Elsie Nye took place April 
10th when the members of the Sew- 
ing Club met at the home of Mrs. 
Chester. This being the last meet- 
‘ing at which she would be present 
beforesher marriage soon to Mr.’S. C. 
Goodall of Toronto, she was present- 
ed with a kitchen shower. Quite 
surprised and much pleased, 
thanked us all very much, This 
shower was a bit different from the 
ordinary kitchen showers as all the 
different articles made up a set to 
match and were all of light green 
porcelain ware, a set for any eyes to 
delight to look upon. Miss Nye was 
yet to have a further surprise when 
our hostess asked her to sit at the 
head of the prettily decorated table 
upon which,was a lovely white cake 
bearing the words “Best Wishes for 
Your Happiness,” and three pretty 
colored candy bells. She ‘was 
showered with confetti upon leaving 
the house and the best of wishes go 
with her to her new home in Toron- 
to. 


Mr. Gleadow, President of: the 
0. A. D., wishes me to state here, that 
it is very pleasing and gratifying to 
him to see, as time goes on, so many 
hearing friends, all so willing to help 
all they can towards the O. A. D. 
Convention Fund for the Conven- 
tion to, be held herf next year. Mrs. 
Blaine recently offéred the use of her 
home where a nice sum was made 
and arrangements are now being 
made to hold an ‘unusually large 
euchre party, which is the very gen- 
erous contribution of Mr. and Mrs. 
C. W. Manning, parents of Russell 
Manning of the O. §. D." 


Word has reached us that Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Grooms of Toronto and 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Lloyd of 
Brantford were visitors here last 
Saturday evening, Mr. Grooms taking 
charge of the O. M. Service in Brant- 
ford on Sunday. —G. M. Gleadow. 


she * 


busy day quilting the lovely new, e le es ; “ 
- quilt go kindly donated (“yze draw. * HAMILTON SOCIAL CLUB * 
ing at our coming social on May 18 * OF THE DEAF oy 
at the Pythian Hall. . GRAND SOCIAL . 
‘ed MAY 18TH a 
umnber of very nice and useful | 
things have been sent to us by kind 6 Prize Drawings. * 
friends as donations for drawings * Beautiful Quilt 
and prizes and special arrangements « and . 
are) belay mae make this socie! + Numerous other Donations . * 
i ‘ * 
tpastous Hall, corner of * PYTHIAN HALL : 
Jackson St. W. and McNab St. There * Cor. Jackson Sc. W. and 
will be games, dancing, special prize + McNab St. be 
ravings and eteshments FRE. eaure Proceeds to the + 
proceeds will go towards the Hamil- ° Convention Fund i 
ton Convention Fund. The Con- * Games Dancing 
yention will be held here next year. + Refreshments . 
= 8PM. * 
The twenty first birthday isan oc- * Admission 25 cents 
casion in one’s life that should really + * . * * 
never pass by unheeded, for it marks 
= aac RS i PASO 
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* SENIOR VOLLEY BALL 
‘The ‘Blues’ captained by Earl Me- 
loche won the Senior Volley Ball 
Championship when they nosed out 
the ‘Reds’, Albert Lavalle’s team, in 


counts. 

‘The’ boys on the two teams were: 

‘Blues'—Earl “Meloche (Captain), 
Edmour Cloutier, Oliver Diabo, Wal- 
lace Sloan, Charlie Manty, Dennis 
Armes, Stewart Donaghy and Glen 
Harrison. “a 

*‘Reds'—Albert Lavalle (Captain), 
Lee Bostnari, Victor Egginton, Doug- 
las Compton, Lloyd Lomas, Leo Mul- 
vaney and Donald Cox. 


SHAMROCKS WIN INTERMEDI- 
ATE YOLLEY BALL PENNANT 
Charlie Possnett’s “Shamrocks” 

copped Intermediate Volley Ball 

honors for 1934-35 when they down- 


. ed Grant Thorburn's “Thistles” in 


two straight games in a best two out 
of three playoff series. 

The Thistles fought hard but 
seemed to wilt at the last under the 
heavy barrage of the Shamrock spik- 
ers. 2 

The boys on the team were: 

Shamrock—Charlie Possnett (Cap- 
tain), Dominico Rolando, Dalton 
Storring, John Kosti, Howard Lillie, 
Fred Wilson, Earl Prince. 

Thistles—Grant Thorburn ‘Cap- 
tain), John Major. Lloyd Patterson, 
Herbert White, James Bedwell, Willie 
Toews. 


SOFTBALL 

Spring is just around the corner 
and with the warm summer days 
come thoughts of softball, baseball, 
tennis and the divers other summer 
sports. 

The boys have already drawn up 
their softball shedules in the three 
leagues. Each one calls for 12 games 
with a 3 game play-off. 

The boys on the teams are:— 

Juniors 
THE KINGS — G. Traini ‘captain), 
B. May, G. Marshall, A. Tomalin, A. 
Hazlitt, L. Birdsell, D. Donavan, A. 


~ Smith, C. Graziano, S. Laughlin, H. 


Oakes. ; 

THE PRINCES — D. Bostnari ‘capt. 
G. Robertson, C. Knight, L. Fowler, 
FP. Mair, G. Margo, C. Ferrill, R. 
Burrows, K. Wakefield, J. Brown, J. 
Micetick. \) 

THE DUKES — T Blower ‘captain), 
S. Graziano, R. Godden, B. Grimold- 
by, J. Barton, A. Boadway, H. Com- 
ber, H. Girard, C. Clelland, L. John- 
ston, T. George. 

Intermediates 

THE CLUBS — J. Bossence ‘eaptain), 
E. Cust, H. Hempnill, C. Baillie, B. 
Pierce, K. Ansley. E. Walton, W. 
Nahrgang, D. McKenzie, J. Bedwell, 
L. Mulvaney, H. Smith, R. Bradley. 
THE SPADES — H. White ‘captain), 
M. Wilson, W. Kiniski, L. Bart, H. 
Husak, EK. Wolfe, C. Possnett, E. 
Prince, J. McInalty, W. Toews, H. 
Lillie, L. Sproule, M. Trembley. 

+ THE HEARTS—n. Majof (Cap- 
tain), M. Geatano, C. Nahrgang, J. 
Damore, J. Perry, I. Hilker, R. Man- 
ning, G. Bilow, L. Byers, N. Bartu, 
B Male, J. Gagnon, H. Young. 

Seniors 

GIANTS—G. Harrison (Captain), 
Mr. Clare, Mr. Morrison, Mr. 
Vaughan, F. Wilson, G. Evans, O. 
Dailliboust, C. Manty, B. Hawthorne, 
D. Rolando, L. Bostnari, D. Storring, 
E. Cloutier, C. Haist. b 

CUBS—V. Egginton (Captain), Mr. 
Truman, D. Compton, Mr. Stratton, 
J. Major, L. Patterson»J. Love, J. 
Kosti, R. Hawthorne, A. Lavalle, G. 
Thorburn, B. Hoage, N. Sero, 
Averall. 

ORIOLES—D. Alexander (Cap- 
tain), L. Greene, Mr. Blanchard, Mr. 
F. Cunningham, J. Morrison, 
Melynk, L. Lomas, D. Armes, W. 
Graha.:, N. Jason, S. Donaghy, W. 
Sloan, E. Meloche. 
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of David Alexander, Donald Cox, 
Fred Wilson and a host of others who. 
hail from Torontor 


time around the O. 8. D. 


Recently fifteen of our boys put on 
a display of tumbling and mat work. 
McClure's Tumbling Illustrated says 
of this form of exercise. “It has 


many convincing arguments that can ly 


be advanced in its favour. It re- 
quires little or no apparatus; it can 
be practised in snow drifts, on the 
grass, in the hay mow; it has such a 
wide range of movements as to at- 
tract the most awkward beginner or 
the most expertly trained performer 
and it develops isolated sets of mus- 
cles that the individual probably 
never knew he |." 

Training for track and field events 
will be our athletic program for May. 
The district meet will probably be 
held some time before May 25, when 
the winners who come up to stan- 
dard journey to Kingston. 

An. elimination tournament in 
Hand Ball is in progress in Senior, 
Intermediate and Junior classes. All 
three tournaments have reached the 
quarter finals and the winner of this 
round will have to work hard. Ulti- 
mate winners and runners-up will be 
announced later. : 

A committe of four has been ap- 
pointed to look after tennis for this 
year. They are Norman Sero, Wal- 
lace Sloan, Billy Rule and Jack Mor- 
rison. Already they have the roller 
out getting the court into shape. 
Later on they intend to stage a 
tournament for those who wish to 
enter. 

The Shamrocks, Intermediate Vol- 
ley champions, aspired to further 
honours and challenged the Blues, 
Senior champions to a playoff. How- 
ever the Blues proved their superior- 
ity by taking 3 games to 1 though at 
times they were hard pressed. 


SENIOR AND INTERMEDIATE 
BANQUET 

A sound mind in a sound body is 
an ideal that every person should 
cherish and seek to acquire—in fact 
the highest mental attainment de- 
tp2nds to a vital extent on a sound 
and healthy body In order to pro- 
mote the physical development of 
our pupils.to give direction to their 
sports in accordance with the ac- 
cepted rules, and to instil into 
them, as far as possible, the spirit 
of good sportsmanship, when the re- 
organization of the School took 
place last fall, two members of the 
staff were set apart for this express 
and exclusive purpose, Miss Myrtle 
Reid for the girls, and Mr. Frank 
ham for the boys, and no 
better choices could have been made. 
Under their direction and expert 
coaching, the pupils entered with 
increased and ever increasing in- 
terest and enthusiasm into the care- 
planned series of sporting events 
carried out during the session. 
Hockey, of course, was the favorite 
winter sport, but in addition, leagues 
were formed and a series of contests 
waged in softball, basketball, volley- 
ball and badminton; and recently 
Rugby has been added. to which our 
boys have taken as to the manner 
born, and have displayed marked 
proficiency, despite some doubts ex- 

pressed as to their ability to do so. 
The interest and excitement was 
intensified as the various champion- 
ship playoff contests were being 
waged, and the climax was reached 
on Tuesday evening, April 16, when 
the members of the senior and in- 
termediate championship teams were 
entertained to a banquet, during 


lette; Int. Softball, Bertha Canning; 
Int. Badminton, doubles, Mary Fer-¢ 
guson; singles, Meretta Clark. 


Boys—Int. Hockey, John Major; 
Int. Volleyball, Charlie Possnett; Sr. 
Softball, Jack Morrison; Sr. Rugby, 
Lee Bostnari; Sr. Hockey, Billy Rule; 
Sr. Volleyball, Ear] Meloche. 

He specially complimented Bar- 
bara Mollison, who was the captain 
of two victorious teams; Charles 
Manty, who belonged to four cham- 
pionship teams; and John Kosti, 
Edmour Cloutier, and Glen Harrison? 
to three. 

Before making the presentations, 
Dr. Amoss heartily congratulated the 
winning teams for the victories they 
had won, and all of the teams for the 
good sportsmanship they had shown 
in all of the contests. To be a good 
all-round sport, even if a loser, is 
much ‘more to be desired; and worthy 
of greater commendation than to be 
a victor in a contest by the use of 
any unfair means, such, he was quite 
sure, none of the players had ever 
used. He was greatly gratified at 
the enthusiasm the pupils had shown 
in their sports, which, he was as- 
sured, not only did not in any way 
interfere with their school work, but 
rather promoted its efficiency. He 
warmly complimented Miss Reid and 
Mr. Cunningham on the excellent 
work they are doing, work that re- 
quires equal interest and devotion, 
and is fully as valuable to the pupils 
as that done in the classroom and 
shop. There is no place where more 
can be done to develop the best traits 
of character, and all manly and wo- 
manly qualities, than on the campus 
and in the playroom. 

Each captain was then called 
upon to say a few words, and re- 
ponded as follows: 

Barbara Mollison:—I am very 
happy this year. I had a very good 
softball and basketball team. The 
girls all played very hard. The other 

layed 


I had to play hardest to win the 
badminton singles. The other girls 
were very good players. I think 
tome of them played better than I 
did, but I was lucky. Thank you. 

Dorothy Ouellette:—It made me 
very happy for Marjory and me to 
win the badminton doubles, especial- 
ly as my softball and basketball 
teams had both lost. But we deser- 
ved to lose because the other teams 
were better than mine and they won 
fairly. I have had a great deal of 
pleasure playing badminton this year 
and hope to improve my game an- 
other season. I am sure I would not 
have won if I had not had such a 
good partner as Marjory Reddick, 
who is unable to be present to-night. 
She, too, enjoyed the games and 


- would say the same as I, that we had 


to play very hard to win our games. 
The keen competition and fair play 
of all the girls made it interesting to 
us all. Thank you very much. 
Bertha Canning:—I am glad that 
I was captain of the Wild Cats soft- 


Mary really 
& erat because we won the interme- 


ball team, because we won the in- 


Ferguson:—We are 


badminton — doubles. ‘We 
thought many times that some other __ 
team would win. Mary plays better 
than I do and she helped me to win. 
‘We like to play. ‘Thank you. x 


Meretta Clark:—I am be- 
cause I won the intermediste bade 
minton singles. I had to play very 
hard. The other girls were good 


play 

I like to play badminton and hope I 
can play again next winter. Thank 
you. 


John Major:—Before the winter 
season began Mr. Cunningham, the 
sport director, began to choose the 
hockey teams. He picked out the 
three intermediate captains and I 
was chosen to be one of them. Each 
captain organized the players for his 
team. My team was called “the 
Sheiks”. I tried’my best to encou- 
rage my team to win the hockey 
games and it was successful. I am 
glad my team won the championship. 
I am delighted that my team earned 
this banquet to-night. Thank you 
for giving us this lovely banquet. 


Charlie Possnett:—I am glad to be 
invited to the banquet to-night. I 
was captain of the team that played 
volley ball. I am also glad to ex- 
press my thanks to my team for do- 
ing their part well. In the last in- 
ning we had a hard time when we 
were playing against Grant Thor- 
burn’s team. He had a very fine 
team and his team might have been 
champions if they had not missed 
the ball when they were playing. 


Jack Morrison:—Being the Cap- 
tain of the Senior Softball team 
called the “Bloodhounds”, I am very 
proud of my team for having won the 
senior softball championship. On 
behalf of my team, I wish to congra- 
tulate our opponents who were de- 
feated in the final hot game, though 
they were good players besides mine. 
Again I thank you for the pennant 
which we really appreciate. It will 
be hung up in the assembly hall in 
remembrance of our victory. 


Lee Bostnari:—I was the captain 
of the tigers.. My team tried very 
hard to win and we did. We 
tplayed this year for the first time 
and we were proud of it. We 
think we are more fond of playing 
rugby than hockey. Mr. Cunning- 
ham, taught us how to play. We 
thank him for teaching us how to 
play and also give thanks for this 
banquet, a 


Billy Rule:—After winning a 
hard fought game of hockey bet- 
ween the Bisons and my team, the 
Wolves, I feel that I must congra- 
tulate every member of the Cham- 
pion Wolves, and of defeated Bisons 
for playing clean and fast hockey 
with only two minor penalties being 
handed out. It was the best hockey 
game I ever saw in Senior Hockey 
‘League Play-offs, anda am sure that 
it will be long remem! by every 
member of the teams. 

‘Next year I hope that the name 
Wolves will be chosen again by a 
Senior team, and I hope that they 
will win again, and set a better re- 
cord than we did this winter. 


Earl Meloche:—Last fall Mr. Cun- 
ningham, the.coach of Sports in our 
school, organized the boys for a vol- 
ley ball league. There were four se- 
nior teams. They were the Blues, 
Reds, Blacks, and Greens. The se- 
nior boys played volley. ball well. 
My team, the Blues, won the first 
half of the schedule. In the second 
half the Reds tled us, but in the 
play-offs my team succeeded in win- 
ning the championship. 

‘This is the first year we have play- 
ed organized volley ball. I think this 
game is one of the most exciting of 
all the games played here this year. 

‘My team won the first half of the 
schedule easily, but in the finals the 
game was very hot. 

‘This has been a splendid banquet 
and I thank you very much. 


Pupils’ Locals 


SENIOR CLASSES 


I received a letter from home and 
my father told me if he gets some 
work next month he will come here 
to see me. Iam hoping he gets some 
work to do. —Ellen: Mazzei. 


Dennis Armes calls ny right chee! 
“Belt of Orion”. Look up at the ok 
at night, if the sky is clear, you can 
see the famous Orion. If you want 
to know more about that, ask Dennis 
Armes, the Astrologer. 

—Wallace Nahrgang. 


I received a letter from my mother 
and she said that my brother, Victor 
. went to Regina on business. He will 
stay there tor two weeks. I wish he 
would take me with him but I think 
it would cost too much. He is very 

lucky as he has many trips, 
—Barbara Mollison. 


My aunts and cousins who live in 
Detroit went for a trip to Washing- 
ton, D. C., tor a week end. ‘1ney 
saw Lincoln Memorial across the ¥o- 
vomac Muver and the U. 5. Capitol 
Suuding. ‘they had a wonaeriul 
ume. ‘‘hey are jucky. I wish 1 
could go there too. —Donald Cox. 

I have made some picture-trames 
and a bread-poard for my parenws. 
4 wrapped them with paper and took 
\nem to the residence. My parents 
are coming to see me soon and 1 
snall give them the picture 1rame 
and the bread board. 4 shall be very 
happy to see them here. 

—Albert Lavalle. 

4 received a letter from my mother 
to-day. Sne told me that Muriel 
wiackman 1s engaged to a young 
iellow by the name of Victor Knua- 
son. He is a son of Capt. Knudson 

- or Beueville. His 1ather satis the 
concrete carrier. I was much sur- 
prised about that. 

—Normand, Hawthorne. 

4 received good news from home. 

‘imy cousin margaret McNiven witn 
her girl triends will go to New Yor 
.0r tne Kaster holidays. Wnen tney 
recurn to ‘soronte, sne wu vell me 
wnat she saw tnere. She nas never 
seen wwew York before and she 1s 
looking 1orward to having a very 
good time there. —Margaret mcLeoa. 

I was surprised to receive a letter 
from steve Kowalewicz and I was 
Glad to near trom him again. He is 
av home and ne 1s not working. He 
would Like to get a joo atl. C. young 
industries of Canada Lta, but tne 
oreman could not give nim a joo 
because he was too young. I nope 
he will get a Job soon. 

—Wouglas Compton. 

Last month I received a letter 1rom 
my motner. She told me in 1¢ tnac 
my father hurt his shoulders and une 
muscles pain him. .aype ne will 
go to Winnipeg and the speciaust 
will examine nis snoulaer ana mus- 
cles with the x-ray. 1 do not know 
now he got nurt, because my motner 
aid not tell me in that letter which 1 
received, —Jack Love. 

Mr. Cunningham has been teaca- 
ing the poys gymnastics in the as- 
sembly room this month. We are 
jearning tumbling and building pyr- 
amids. We are learning quickly 
and enjoy it. Mr. Cunningham told 
Us tnac we shall snow to the tea- 
chers’ Association and also to tne 
O. S. B. Dramatic Club. We hope 
that they will enjoy watching it. 

—Jofire Averall. 

To-day, April Sth, I got a letter 
from home and it said that my fath- 
er is working in the shipyard at Port 
Dalhousie. He is waiting for the 
opening of navigation. He has 
worked in the navigation service for 
over ten years. He has passed all 
his examinations of navigation. 
T hope he will get a job as a captain 
on a freight boat this summer. 

—Rothan Hawthorne. 

On the last of February Mr. Vau- 
ghan, the teacher -in carpentry, 
wanted me to make a newspaper 
tack for Mr. Ellis. Last March 1 


Last week 


began making the rack. 
-I sandpapered it. This morning 1 


painted “it but it is not finished. 
Soon I'll make’ twenty four long 


sticks to hold the think things. 
the rack will be finished next 


be finished next week. 
= —John Walcot. 


1 go to the household science room 


many different things. wash 
the dishes and make Pasty aes 
of tea and cookies. —Ta Murphy. 


On April 3rd I received a letter 
from my. sister. She is a nurse at 
St. Joseph’s Hospital in North Bay. 
She is very busy there. \She was 
Kind to me. She sent me some 
money because it was my birthday. 

és * Jackie McAnulty. 


I received an inter letter 
from .Edna jams of Halifax. I 
wrote a let her last week. 1 


liked it pretty well. She likes 
school better than hers. She told 


—Kathleen Hales. 


Our Entrance Examinations’ are 
only two weeks off, and we in. the 
Entrance Class are studying as if our 
lives depended on it. I hope I shall 
Pass. I am reasonably sure of my 
language, literature, history, gram- 
mar and composition, but I have my 
doubts about my arithmetic and 
geography so they are receiving 
special attention. I want to pass so 
that I'll be in High School when I 
come back in September. I would 
not like to stay two years in Entrance 
Class. Well, here's hoping. 

—Harold Young. 


At the end of March we stopped 
working in the Beauty Parlor. I was 
very much disappointed because I 
wanted to learn more about it. One 
day Miss Conover asked me if I would 
like to go back again. I said that I 
would like to learn more. I want to 
get more experience in waving hair 
and cleaning nails. Yesterday after- 
noon Miss Conover told me that I 
might take hairdressing again. I 
was very glad because I will have a 
chance to learn more. 

—Freda Lockett. 


I received bad news from my 
‘mother last month. My mother 
aid in the letter that she went to see 
my cousin Jean Black. She stayed 
forsupper. In the evening my fath- 
er drove the car ‘to Jean's place. 
Jean's mother asked my father if he 
would take her and her family to the 
city in his car and he did. Jean 
went to the office to mail letters. 
‘fnen she meant to return to my 
father’s car, but she had an accident. 
A car struck her and she fell down 
in the street and cut her face and 
knees and broke her teeth. Just 
then my father picked her up and 
took her to the pital in St. 
‘thomas. -Aiter a while they went 
home. They went to the nospital 
to see Jean a few times. 1 was very 
sorry for her, but she is all right now. 

—Jean ‘nompson. 


On the third week of March, my 
motner asked Dr. Amoss‘ir he would 
allow me to g0 home. In tne alter- 
noon or Marcn 22 I left here and ar~ 
rived at the Union Station. I met 
my sister, Violet, and got on another 
train tor Fenwick. At home, Eisie 
showed me her gifts{from the rela- 
tives and friends. I was very much 
interested in seeing the gifts. They 
‘were beautiful: On the afternoon 
of March the twenty-third, at two 
o'clock, Mr. Leonard Dickson came 
to our house to marry my sister, 
Elsie. Alter the wedding a man 
irom Welland took pictures of my 
sister with Leonard Dickson. Then 
we had lunch. After the refresh- 
ments, Mr. and Mrs. Dickson went 
on their honeymoon te petiole sand 

will - 
Ghicoge, They Wi clifford Halst. 


teapot’ stand and a waste paper 
basket. I sandpapered them. They 
are very smooth. I shall be fond of 
them when they are painted. 
E —Harry Husak. 
I have gone to the manual train- 
ing shop for about two years. The 
Jast year I was not so good in my 
marks but now I am doing better. I 
made a table, two book-racks, two 
bread-boards and a tea stand. I 
went to the carpenter shop for about 
& month and I made a table. 
—Charles Knight. 
I have made a boy's table. I mor- 
tised and tenoned it together. I 
worked a long time. Perhaps I shall 
aint brown, then shellac and var- 


I like manual training very much, 
but it is very hard work. We have 
to do things right ourselves. I had 
one mistake in my table and had to 
do it over again.. It is all finished 


now. 
—Ken Ansley. 


We go to manual training a one 
o'clock every day. I have made an 
ink stand, a flower stand, a maga- 
zine rack, a letter rack, a pen rack 
and a knife, fork and -spoon box. 

My mother will be surprised 
when she sees them in June. 

—Gerald Bilow. 


We go to manual training every 
day. 1 am making a book rack. I 
glued it yesterday. I shall finish it 
this week. I am very careful with it. 

—Alfred G. ‘Tomalin. 


I made a shaving cabinet for my 
father and brother. It is made ot 
half inch pine wood. it has five 
shelves and a drawer at the bottom. 
1 used many tools to make it. When 
41 get home 1 shall puc a glass pane 
1n the door of the cabinet: It will be 
painted with white enamel. 

—Ernest Walton. 


Mr. Stratton’s classes in “manual 
training must have their work sand- 
Paperea this week. ‘Ihen we shalt 
nnish it with stain, shellac, varnish or 
paint. They will be oeautiful. Mr. 
Stratton always teaches his ‘Classes 
about woodwork. We must under- 
stand in manual training. 

—Harold Smith. 


We go to the manual training 
every day. 1 made a sewing-cabinet. 
Mr. Stratton talxed to us about stain- 
ing and painting. —soovy Pierce. 

I am making a telephone table in 
manual training. I am squaring up 
the top rails and legs. ‘hey will be 
mortised together. 1 am making the 
table for my mother and tather. 

‘ —Haroid Hemphul. 


Shellac fomes from India. We 
mix shellac with wood alconol. Wood 
alcohol is poison. We have two kinds 
of shellac, orange and wnite. Shellac 
dries very quickly, because the al- 
cohol in it evaporates. We put three 
coats of shellac on our work aiter 
the stain. Kacn coat 1s rupvea down 
with oo sandpaper or linseed oil and 
pumice stone. 

—John Bossence. 

We go to manual training every 
day at one o'clock. I am making a 
ftiower stand. When [-finish making 
it, I shall sandpaper my things ana 
paint them. —fom Blower. 

We go to the manual training 
every morning. We make many 
things in the shop. We are glad that 
we shall paint next Tuesday. When 
we go home our parents will be sur- 
prised to get the things that we 
made for them. —Donnie Donovan. 


I shall paint my things red or 
brown or green or blue. I like the 
brown stain the best with shellac. All 
kinds are beautiful. I like manual 
training. —Bruce May. 

We come to the manual training 
shop every day. I made a flower 
stand for my mother. It is white 


, Pine. I shall stain it next week. 
—Gi 


ilbert Marshall. 


Tam making a picture frame in the 
shop. The picture frame was hard. I 
shall painteit, Mr. Stratton told us 
that we shall paint some things next 
Tuesday. They will be pretty. 

s —Charles Graziano. 

Last .week we made a picture 
frame. It was hard work. Then we 
sandpapered if. We shall sandpaper 
all our: work.} We shall paint next 
Tuesday. Welare happy. ¢We shall 
paint, stain, shellac and varnish. 
We shall take our work home too. 

—Arthur Hazlitt. 

On April 16th, Mr. Stratton taught 
all the boys how to paint and 
stain. We understand.” There is 
“light oak stain,” “dark o@k stain,” 
“walnut _ stain, and ‘“mahognay 
stain.” All the stains are very pret- 
ty. Next Tuesday, we shall paint 
and stain our wood work. We shall 
take them home in June. 

; —George Margo. 

I have worked at many things in 
the manual training shop. It was 
very hard. On Tuesday we shall 
paint. My family will be surprised 
and proud, I think. 

—William Kiniski. 

We have learned the name of some 
lumber: white pine, gum wood, bass- 
wood, chestnut, douglas fir, and oak. 

—Randall Clarke. 


Farm Notes i 
Mf. Norman Davies, Inspector of 
Agriculture for Ontario, visited the 
school on Thursday and Friday, 
April 4th and 5th. He inspected the 
classes in Agriculture and made a 
tour of the farm. During his stay 
he made several helpful suggestions 
as to how the course in agriculture 
here might be of beneftt to the deat 
JOYS. 


The incubator is going and one 
chick is out at time of siting. We 
are expecting about 150, but that 
would be countinggour chickens be- 
fore they are hatcHed. We are pur- 
chasing 160 Rhode Island Red chicks 
and 60 additional Barred. Rock 
chicks to those in the incubator. 
‘These, we expect, will arrive to-mor- 
row. ; 


Earl Prince and Willie Graham are 
busy these days getting their ‘colony 
house in shape and brooder stove 
going in preparation for the baby 
chicks. 


Fred Wilson and Buster Hoage 
have been quite busy planting, flower 
seeds and preparigig a hot bed. They 
have been well aid as the seeds* 
germinated well and they will soon 
be busier than ever transplanting 
the flowers to flats. In addition to 
the seeds, they have several tuberous 
begonias, gloxinias and cannas well , 
up and these will be ready to set out 
when danger of frost is past. 


Delmar Crosby has gained consi- 
derable experience lately on the 
farm. He has become a _ good 
teamster and has done many odd 
jobs which will stand him in good 
stead when he goes to a farm for 


‘Maddea Geatano and Mike Meiynk 
have been feeding, cleaning and 
watering poultry during the last 
month. They gather the eggs and 
take a considerable interest in work- 
ing out the cost of feeds, the value 
of the eggs and the profit made 
during the month. . 


Roy Bradley and livin Hilker have 
been preparing the tulip beds and 
have them in good Shape. They: will 
soon be sowing seeds for early spring 
vegetables in the hot bed. 


Clifford Haist, whose interest lies 
in fruit growing, will be a ousy boy 
as soon as the spring weather opens. 
He will assist in planning and set- 
ting out an apple orchard of 126 
trees. 


VOCATIONAL WORK at the 0.8.D. 
(Continued from’ last issue) 

The musical clicking of numerous 
typewriting machines—musical is the 
right word—greets us as we ‘enter 
Mr. Lally’s room, where we witness 
or get an insight into a course of in- 
struction of the utmost importance 
and utility, of which typewriting is 
but one feature. Here the senior 
pupils are thoroughly grounded in 
‘all the essentials 
and procedures and\ transactions. 

“In one corner ofthe room is a 
counter and a supply of imitation 
money and every pupil gets practical 
experience in mercantile transac- 
tions such as are carried on in stores 
nd shops, including a knowledge of 
current ‘prices of all kinds of mer- 
chandise, particularly for personal 
and household use. They also are 
given an elementary course in book- 
keeping, especially in simple forms 
of .cash accounts, which they are 
strongly advised to systematically 
use after they l¢ave school, and to 
budget their outlays no matter how 
small may be the amount of money 
they handle. 

Instruction is given in ordinary 
banking transactions—how to open & 
bank account, to deposit money, to 
write, to endorse and to cash cheques, 
to check the entries in the pass book, 
and they gain a knowledge of the 
purpose and utilization, of bank 
drafts, discounts, notes, money orders 
etc, all of which are of the utmost 
value; and most emphatically they 
are warned to never sign any docu- 
ment until they thoroughly under- 
stand its purport. 

A practical and very useful course 
is given in buying or- renting, fur- 
nishing and caring for a home, and 
on the public utilities in a home,— 
water, gas, electricity, telephone etc, 
rates for each, checking of bills and 
SO on. = 

And of course they learn something 
about what is’ just now perhaps the 
chief object of interest, that greatly 
dreaded but absolutely inevitable 
thing called taxes—the various forms 
of taxation both direct and indirect, 
how imposed. the services rendered 
in return for the taxes paid, etc; but 
so far as we could find out, he neg- 
lects to teach how the payment of 
taxes can be avoided or reduced. 

There is included a thorough 
course in letter writing. Examples 
are given, studied and reproduced of 
all kinds of letters—the friendly, the 
socially formal, business letters, ap- 
plications for~positions or requests 
for favors, etc, which, it is urged, 
should be clear, concise and courte- 
ous, and devoid of stilted and mean- 
ingless expressions. Preferable forms 
of salutation and complimentary clos- 
ing and of addressing envelopes are 
given, and information as’ to letter 
rates, packing and insuring parcels, 
and postal regulations in general. 

Finally, to appropriately close the 
year's comprehensive course, the im- 
portance of thrift—thrift of time, of 
health, of materials, of money—is 
stressed. The various forms of safe 
investment of savings are’ explained, 
Such as bank deposits, bonds and 
stocks, distinguishing between safe 
and speculative stocks, and the wis- 
dom of every wage earner inyesting 
a part of his savings in some form of 
lite insurance or annuties. 

And, to crown all, were lessons in 
business ethics and the beneficent 
results that would follow if in all 
business transactions, industrial re- 
lations and social contacts the Gold- 
en Rule were the actuating motive 
and guiding principle. 

Mr. Lally is also Instructor in Vo- 
cational Guidance, an entirely new 
but very important feature of our 
work. :egarding which Mr. Lally has 
been and is contributing a series of 
articles, one in each issue of The 
Canadian, so that it would be super- 
fluotis, also presumptuous, for us to 
enlarge. In brief, the purpose is to 
study the occupational aptitudes and 
preferences of each pupil, to ascer- 
tain his home conditions and chances 
for employment, and to specify the 
requirements for success in the vari- 
ous vocations taught here. or other- 
wire available to any pupil. In a 
word the aim is to guide the child 
into th 9 tion for which he 
seems besi fitted, and if that voca- 
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are as many or more. 
boys evince great skill and speed in 
this work and, when needed, they 
can repair a surprising number in a 
day, and they are required to do it 
well. They also make a consider- 
able number of new shoes during the 
session. ‘We were shown one just 
completed which would compare 
favorably with any shoe of similar 
grade on display in any shop in town, 
and would surpass most of them in 
comfort and durability, for it was 
made-of genuine leather of good 
quality throughout, as are all the 
shoes turned out here. 


The shop is reasonably well equip- 
ped with apparatus, including a Mc 
Kay and a Goodyear Welt sole sewing 
machine, a patching, a splitting, a 
stiving. a buffing and a polishing 
machine, in addition to a goodly 
array of jacks, lasts and various 
other needed tools. And, as in all 
the shops, the boys are given by the 
very efficient instructor, -Mr. Thos. 
Truman, a carefully graded and 
thorough course of instruction not 
only in every variety of work carried 
on, but in the pertinent shoe-shop 
language. 


Mr. Truman explained the five 
chief kinds of materials and opera- 
tions used in repairi.g or making 
shoes: 


1. Genuine welt makes the most 
practical, sensib), and all-round 
good «hoe. Moc, men’s, some wo- 
mer’s, and the caildren’s better shoes 
are welted. They have a smooth in- 
sole. 


2. Turned shoes are made inside- 
out and then turned right-side-out. 
They are found in women’s shoes in 
the higher-price range. They are 
light and flexible. 


3. Stitchdown means the most 
barefoot form of sandals. Many 
children’s play shoes are made this 
way. They are comfortable and 
cheap in price. 


4. In cemented’ or adhesive tape 
shoes there are no nails, stitches, or 
staples used. These shoes are light, 
flexible, and comfortable. Many 
women’s shoes are .made by the 
cement process. 


5. McKay can be recognized by 
the stitches and clinched tacks on 
the surface of the insole. We find 
this type mostly in women's shoes, 
but children’s and men’s shoes are 
also made in this way. 


4 
THE WOODWORK SHOPS 

The woodworking shops here are 
well equipped with up-to-date tools 
and machinery and it is always a 
pleasure to wander through them, 
inhaling the agreeable aroma of 
freshly cut lumber, and hearing the 
pleasantly, almost musically discor 
dant sounds of beating hammers ad 
rasping saws and buzzing planer and 
rending lathe, and to watch the 
boys so de‘tly busy at the various ar- 


In the shop downstairs for older pu- 


write the same only change the 
“I got.a box from my mother 


pils, under the expert instruction of yesterday. I got ........... 


any 
ther 


boy will be required 
detailed bill of every thing he made, 


Mr. Vaughan, sothe more difficultand In a few days he could ‘write the 
involved, and very admirable work is same. got a 
being. 


and Easter. A 


boy has special book could be kept for topics 


The Silent Reading exercises give 
on independent 


The children like the exercises and 


give the closest attention. 


love to dramatize and should be al- 


. lowed to do plenty of it. 


to 


TEACHING OF LANGUAGE TO A 
JUNIOR VOCATIONAL CLASS 
‘The method of teaching language 
to a class of slow deaf children is 
mostly by means of writing a diary 
daily. The child must be able to 
write about his own activities and 
the activities of others around him. 
In taking news or diary, let the 
child express himself in his own lan- 
guage, regardless of how badly his 
hrasing may be. Allow the class to 


given itnmediately. 
should be given, but no time should 
be wasted then a aniline on tne 
speech in connection words. 
They could be taken: up later in the 
dsy during the speech period. _ 
When the child has something of 
interest to tell you, and has not the 
language to express himself, allow 
him to sketch on the blackboard or 
use any gestures which would be a 


why. 


Special drill on calendar work is 
necessary. ‘Broaden out the ideas of 
class to the seasons and their 
The class should know in 

in which 


they go to church. 

It is wise to give the class a period, 
or two a week just to rummage 
through the books on the shelf. Al. 
low them to have any books they 
choose and let them read, write or 
draw as they wish. Let children 
read regardless of the fact that they 
do not understand the meanings of 
all the words on the printed page be- 
fore them. —Margaret H. Lally. 


ing 
“My father says there are no com- 
mon boys,” replied the young Roose- 
velt. 

“He says there are only tall boys 
and short boys, and good boys and 
bad boys, and ’s all the kinds of 
boys, there are.” Roosevelt was a 
great man whom all the’ world ad- 
mired. This is one of the reasons 
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» CITY JOBS AND COUNTRY 


2., You must be very much inter- 
in your work. 


monotonous. You do the same work 3.) You must.know all about dis- 


. The term “farming” is meant to %88in, and again, and you must work eases of hens and how to f 
include all sorts of: work in agricul- fast to keep your job. The Work is these diseases. ya eet ate 


| 


sidering this work a problem is be- 

fore us at the start, jalproblens not in (ne imate rierestine 

the attitude which'has been taken in EW to learn on every fob. 
er oo peated Ceo - 

gaged farming. To 

this I shall point out the advantages | You know how the city boys and girls 
ence ear ite frmay) gh » and show 


not taking 


job €888, selling them, 
husiness about poultry. 


ve, like to get out and away from the 
as they are to-day. Iam City, to the lake, or beach or farm, 
@ one-sided view as in a Where they can really enjoy the sun- 


often in chted, dusty, b 
general. In con- Oren in poorly lebted ftsty. city.” 4. You must know about buying 


feeds, and all the 


‘The jobs are always changing. And pUTIE: 
‘deal with, you work in clean, pure, fresh alr, DUTIES OF POULTRY FARMERS 


1. To feed and water hens.” 
2. To know the hens which are 


Poor layers so you can kill them. 
3. To operate incubators. 


debate, or in an argument, but shall shine and air. And this is what the 4° 79 grow young chickens. 


try to show the deaf boy, who has a farmer has all the time. 

‘We say that we have been having 
hard times. It is true that it is very 
hard for a young deaf man to get a 
. Job ya cites cr towns horas Rapols 
to-day J t ‘atthe Sands of people are out of wor! 

tee x. But you do not hear that the deaf 
classes under Mr. Blanchard. Now, boy on the farm is out of a job. No, 
some have the idea that they should he has plenty to do. He may not be 
do anything, but work on a farm. setting rich, but he is not living on 
They wish to live in the cities. They Telief. 
Some seem to think that you can 


chance to farm, where he can be a 
very fine’ success. . 


Many of our boys and girls come 


O. 8. 'D. in the vocational agricultural 


think they will have a better time 


more money, and will be happier. can in the country. But for one who 

Now, I want to tell you a few things becomes rich in the city, there are 

about farming. I want to tell you hundreds, who are poor. In the city 

of the advantages of the farm, of the you must pay high taxes, pay for 

Joys of farm’ life, and also about everything you eat, pay for good 

“money. clothes, pay for yalet, pay ror heat, 

< pay for light; in fact you mt pay 

Why is Farming Sultable:.for“the POY Se sthing. It is difficult, to eet 

high wages, and you must spend 

1. Because you can get a good host of your wages in food, clothes, 

Now on the fam 
1 you do not have to spend mu 

ars pecuee levis smoat, interesting money, and you have a chance to 


save. 


training at-this School. 


work. 


3. Because it is a work in which 
you are not handicapped by the loss 
of hearing. 

4. Because it is a work in which 
you are your own 

5. Because it is a work where you 


most fitted for: general farming, 
gardening, or fruit farming. 


6. Because it is a work in which 
the deaf can run their own business. 


1. + Because it is a work where you THE DUTIES OF THE F. 7m 
He must plan his work care- 


can actually see, own, or have what 
you produce. 


8. Because you receive a training fully. 
2. He must know how to care for 
(cattle, sheep, 


in floriculture which will enable you 


to beautify your own home grounds his livestock, 
or make money taking care of other calves, pigs, chickens, etc.) 
. He must do the business of 
buying and selling. if 
4. He must know how to do al 
come from farms it is the only work the qifterent jobs such as ploughing,’ 
discing, sowing grain, harvesting hay, 
oats, wheat, corn. potatoes, feeding 
cattle, pigs. milking, picking 
all the carpentry work, help 


sick livestock, buy, sell, 
more money in the city? Now in of other Jobs. 


People’s grounds whether you live in 
the country or city. 

9. Because for many of you who 
for which you are fitted. 
Farm Life and City Life 


Will you be happier in the city COWS, 
than on the farm? .Will you make pples. 


the city if you have a good salary, 
you work short hours, can use public 


libraries, and have electricity, run- THE DEAF MAKE GOOD FARMERS 
You boys and gins of the O. S. D. 
Uttle room to play. There is very: aye tart betacoud’ of 
ttle home life. If you live in the Who are from the ott Mr. Blan- 
hard’s classes work hard, because te 

‘a farmer you must know so much. 
Wages. At first you cannot make 
ch money. But you will have a 


barbers find it hard to get 
they must work hard to 

But you farmers, whose 
on farms, why you can g0 
and you will have a 


ning water, etc. But there is very 


city it is very hard indeed to keep a 
Job when you are old. In the city ° 
you havé very heavy expenses such 
as rent, taxes, light, water, heat, 


food, good clothes. It is very hard mu 
to save money in the city. ‘You are job. 
always working for others and you makers, 
are never your own boss. You have Jol 


% keep 
to pay for everything. uy homes are 


right to work, 
ving. 


Now, the country is a wonderf 
place for children. You can work a 
hard, and the harder you work, the 
more money you can earn. You will 


be very much your own boss. Your QUALIFI( 
1. You must be willing to work 
you very independent. You are long hours every day without holi- 
your own boss. days. 


expenses are not heavy. Everything 
you do is for yourself, and this makes 


heat, light, etc. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR SUCCESS 
IN FARMING 


‘The farmer must be intelligent. 
2. The farmer must have a good 


can choose the sort of work you are knowledge of soil,.crops, and animals. 
The farmer must be a good 


poultry raisinig, floriculture,.market puysiness man. 
4. He must be strong and healthy. 


5. He must be a hard worker. , 


cows, 


(CATIONS FOR POULTRY 
RAISING 


5. To fatten, and kill, and sell on 
the market, all hens which you do 
not want. 

6. To.clean and disinfect all hen 
houses. 


1. To treat the diseases of chick- 
ens. 


8. To pack eggs for the market. 

9. To candle eggs for the market. 

Poultry raising gives you steady 
money every week all year. You are 
sure to make some money. Your 
living expenses are not high. 
Edward B. Lally, Instructor in Vo- 
cational Guidance. 


THE COUNTRY BOY’S POSSES-, 
SIONS ‘ 


“He Owni’the bird-songs of the hills — 
‘The laughter of the April rills; 

And his are all the diamonds set 

In morning's dewy coronet,— 

And his the Dusk’s first minted stars 
That twinkle through the pasture- 


bars, 
And litter all the skies at night 
With glittering scraps of silver 
light;— 
The rainbow’s bar. from rim to rim, 
In beaten gold, belongs to him. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


THE COUNTRY BOY'S CREED 


i believe that the Country which 
God made is more beautiful than the 
City which man made; that life out 
of doors and in touch with the earth 
is the natural life of man. I believe 
that work is work wherever we find 
it, but that work with Nature is more 
inspiring than work with the most 
intricate machinery. I believe that 
the dignity of labour depends not on 
what you do, but on how you do it; 
that opportunity comes to a boy on 
the farm as often as to a’boy in the 
city, that life is larger and freer and 

vahappier on the farm than in the 
town, that my success depends not 
upon my location, but upon mysel{— 
not upon my dreams, but upon what 
I actually do, not upongluck, but 
upon pluck: I believe working 
when you work and in playing when 
you play and in giving and demand- 
ing a square deal in every act of life. 
Edwin Osgood Grover. 


THE FARMER’S CREED 


I believe in a permanent agricul- 
ture, a soil that shall grow richer 
rather tan poorer from year to 
year. : 

I believe in hundred-bushel corn 
and in fifty-bushel wheat, and I 
shall not be satisfied with anything 
Tess. 

I believe that the only good weed 
is a dead weed, and that a clean farm 
is as important as a clean conscience. 

I believe in the farm boy and in 
the farm girl, the farmer's best crops 
and the future's best hope. 

I believe in the farm woman, and 
will do all in my power to make her 
life easier and happier. 


I believe in a country school that 
Prepares for country life, and & coun- 
try church that teaches its ple to 
love deeply and live honourably.- : 

I believe in communit; rit, © 
pride in home and neighbours, and t 
will do my part to make my own 
community the best. o 

I believe in the farmer, I believe 
in life,T believe in the inspiration of 
the open country. 

I am proud to be a farmer, and I 
will try earnestly to be worthy of.the 
name. —Prank I. Mann. 


COMMERCIAL ART 
Barbara Mollison 


‘Last summer I attended the classes 
in the Toronto Art Gallery for one 
month. My mother wants me to get 
work in Commercial Art, and I will 
try to do my best. In September. I 
came back to school. I have been 
glad to work in the Art room two 
hours every morning and I think I 
have improved very, much. fF 

I take Elementary or the first ye 
art of a three year course in Tilustras 
tion. I study letteFing, design, per- 
spective, color, mechanical. drawing, 
techniques, still life, life drawing and 
action sketches, Composition + and 
painting in oils, water colour ‘imi 
tempera. = om 

Beside my regular work, I have 
filled several orders. I painted four 
sets of cards for the office. I hand” 
locked one hundred and thirty cards, 
also painted a series of colour names 
of the Junior School. I lettered 
cards and painted life size poster 
heads for the sewing room. 


Now I am designing the decoratfén 
for place cards, menu cards, servi- 
ettes and table centres for two ban- 
quets. 


I have sold some of my work to 
the teachers but I have not much 
time to paint for them. 

It is my hope to earn my living by 
my work either in some of the 
Christmas card factories, or as an 
Illustrator of catalogues, or in any 
other part of commerical art in 
which I am able to do good work. 


GIRLS’ VOCATIONAL GUIDAKCE 
Lillian Dubeau 


My vocational guidance instru: 
tor asked me to tell about my 
work. 

My class, Grade VII, always go 
to the laundry every Monday to 


learn how to wash and ‘iron clothes. © 


Miss Leacock is the teacher. She 
picks out the girls, and we do -what 
she tells us. We change our .work 
every week. We take turns in 
washing and ironing the clothes. 
On Tuesday we go to the sewing 
room where Miss Leacock teaches 
us what we have to sew. We liave’ 
ntarted to sew pyjamas. We will 
soon finish them and we can start 
on middies. 

On Wednesday we go to the 
household science room where we 
learn to cook. Miss Daly is the in- 
structor. Before Christmas we learn- 
ed to make soup, and cook vegetables. 
After Christmas we learned to make 
cakes, and cookies, 

At 3.20 0’ clock in the afternoon 
we go to some of these classes for one 
month. In the month of January 
we were to the hospital. -At the 
hospital the nurse, Miss Fitzgerald, 
teaches home nursing; the things 
that are useful to learn when sick~' 
ness comes in the home. 

In the month of Feoruary we were 
to go in Miss Daly’s room but Miss: 
Cass asked us to go in the art room 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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was played at the "s coronation 
25 years ago. In honour of the oc- 
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their golden crowns and laid them 
at the king’s feet. When all the 
crowns had been presented the king 
rose and after an elaborate bow by 
the whole entourage, the entire as- 
semblage sang God Save the King. 

‘The tableau was very colorful and 
impressive, and we doubt if at any 
other place in Ontario a more beau- 
tiful or appropriate pageant was 
Club certainly merits 


‘The cast was as follows: 
King... ‘Wallace Nahrgang 
Ladies-in-waiting . Mary Ferguson 
Margaret McLeod 


‘Train-bearers........ .......Eilleen Barratt 
* Kathleen ley 
Gentleman-in-waiting Rothan )Haw- 


Pages... George Calder 
Bert Styles 

Guards. : John Walcott 
* Oliver Dailleboust 
id... eter nd Cork 
Colonies— Bertha Patrick—England 
Wanda Wozcik .. Scotland 
Dubeau Ireland 

Lillian Pratley New Zealand 
Ethel Hooey Bermuda 
India 

Ruth Shore Cape Colony 
use Jamaica 

Zelda Rosenberg Australia 
Violet Salminen Canada 


Mr. Stewart then gave an appro- 
priate jubilee address in which he 
Teferred to the leading events of the 
reign of George V., and especially 
emphasized the- fine personal attri- 
‘putes “of the King and Queen and 
all the members of the royal family, 
their‘egrnest solicitude for the wel- 
fareof all their people, their effec- 
tive efforts to ameliorate the suffer- 
ings and deprivations so many are 
_now enduring, and their beautiful 
and exemplary family life. Of spe- 
cial -intérest to the pupils was his 
reference to the visit made to Belle- 
ville on Oct. 15th, 1901, by the King 
and Queen, then Duke and Duchess 
of Cornwall and York, and heirs ap- 
parent to the throne. 

Plans had been made to have the 
Prince and Princess visit the_Insti- 
tution, ‘but later this was found to 
be impossible, the royal party being 
able to merely stop at the station 
for a short time. Our pupils all 
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tario 
Fred W. Terrell, 
Violet Grey, 
Pupils. 
It was given in signs by Master 


dress that was to be 
which he said for terseness, brevity 


equalled among the hundreds of ad- 
dresses that had been presented. 


THE ASSOCIATION HONORS 
H. J. CLARKE, B. A. 

‘The meeting of the Association of 
Teachers and Instructors on the 
evening of May 8 was one of me- 
morable interest, its special purpose 
being to pay tribute to H. J. Clarke, 
B. A. Public School Inspector, for 
Belleville and South Hastings, who 
for twenty-seven years was the of- 
ficial inspector of the Ontario School 
for theDeaf, discharging his duties 
so efficiently and satisfactorily that 
his yearly appointment was renewed 
eral Ministers of 


ory. 
Miss Rierdon, the energetic ae 


appropriate introduction to the pro- 
the rhythm band, resplen- 
purple 


Dr. Amoss said he had been asked 
to he ae ‘Mr. Clarke as the guest 
speaker Which seemed a quite un- 
necessary thing to do for one with 
whom they intimately 


different 
and ideals int the Province and to 
keep the Minister in charge conver- 
sant with what was going on at the 
School. Dr. Amoss took advantage 
of thé occasion to pay a warm tri- 
bute to the value of the services of 
the school inspectors of Ontario. 
These men, chosen because of their 
conspicuous educational experience 
and ability, had constant contact 
with every school in the Province 
and thus acquired an intimate first- 
hand knowledge of their condition 


‘sll human life would cease to exist. 


and requirements; and the 
the Department 
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harmony 
realize that they did not 
sound. 
boys’-physical culture class, 
the direction of Mr. Cunning- 
then gave an exhibition of 
previously descril 
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Mr. Clarke followed with a 
interesting and illuminating ad 
on “Birds”, the 
ance, habits and habitudes of which 
he is conversant as few 
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another column, was pre- 
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his boyhood days the 
knew very little about birds an¢ the” AS SEEN FROM THE BOYS' SIDE 


By Jack Morrison 


.A steam roller was brought and it 
are absolutely’ essential to the main- was tried on the field where the boys 


world would consume every rn _ Congratulations to Miss Fitzgerald 
thing that grows and Guimal’ and oUF school nurse. On May 6th she 


d Should be” destroyed. Regard. 
in |hese there Js much misconcep- _ Many happy children went to the 
tion. Many birds so classed are movies on May lith for the first 
very useful, such as many varieties time since the first case of measles 
of hawks and owls which feed upon Was found. ‘They had been kept 
mice and other injurious rodents. SWAY. for nearly one’ month. One 


birds, from which he was sure every- 
one would derive much pleasure, and typewriting instructor, 
fu: 


be found very interesting and use- : 
‘Mr. Stewart expressed the appre- be interested in the deaf, a special 


i ciation of those present for Mr. demonstration of her work was 


Clarke's illuminating address, and Kindly presented to us. We were 
for the information and inspiration ini 
it had brought to his hearers. 


Kurven Foster visited the Schoo! 

ue his relatives fo see ephisyutte 
|, past “present, for his lece who atten ere. frien 
valuable ee eae nels stimulating were indeed glad to see him again 
inspector and sincere friend during after his long absence. He has fully 
the twenty-seven-years that he had recovered from his bad accident 
so capably officiated. She said that which nearly amputated his’ right 
Mr. Clarke knew more about the de- hand fingers while he was shooting. 
velopment of the O. 5. D. than any- He didn’t stay here very long as he 
one else in the Province. He had pent pa pecsse} otis ears, ain 
essed itimat — present e nol 101 
pein and bad ania ara because of the injury to his fingers 
taken place, had seen the work from but he said he expected to get work 
inside, and also from the outside, by next month. 
© 


HERE AND THERE 


Mr. Patterson, a professor in the 
Toronto Normal School, was a visi- 
tor at our School on June 1, and was 
greatly interested in the demonstra- 
tion given of our work. 


Hundreds of former pupils of the 
to hear 


of the Deaf. She was for forty 


years a valued member of the O.S.D. red 


staff, retiring in 1918, and was great- 
ly esteemed by the pupils, to whose 
welfare she was assiduously devoted. 
She was interred on May 6 at Mar- 
mora, her parental home. 


Among those honored by being 
recipients of the King’s medal was 
Miss Fitzgerald, of our staff. She 
was quite surprised to get it, and of 
course greatly pleased as well as were 
all at the School. Miss Fitzgerald 
is chairman of District No. 6 of the 
Canadian Nurses’ Associaton, and 
since the beginning of the session 
hhas been the nurse at our School, 
where she has won the confidence 
and affection of the pupils and the 
esteem of every member of th staff. 


We speak the mind of every mem- 
ber of the Staff of the O. S. D. in 
extending felicitations and very best 
wishes to Miss Catherine O'Connell, 
who, on May 25th, became the bride 
of Mr. Alphonsus Black, of Belleville, 
whom we heartily congratulate. 
Miss O'Connell was for several years 
a valued and efficient teacher in this 
School, and was most highly es- 
teemed by everyone connected with 
School, who all unite in wishing her 
and her husband all happiness and 
success. “Rich may their guerdon 
be, a bounteous store, full measured, 
pressed down and running o'er.” 


It was a great pleasure and privi- 
lege to have with on the 25th and 
26th of May, J. T. Shilton, B. A., of 
Toronto, who gave the Dramatic 
Club a rare literary treat on Satur- 
day evening-and two inspiring ad- 
dresses on Sunday, the pupils’ ap- 
preciation of which is expressed in 
another column by one of them- 
selves, Mr. Shilton, a graduate of 
this School and later of Victoria 
University, is a man to. whom the 
deaf owe a great debt of gratitude 
for his splendid services on their be- 
half, and whom they all delight to 
honor. 


Last fall one of our senior pupils, 
Dennis Armes was placed in the 
bakeshop for vocational training, 
and made such good progress. and 
so well mastered the trade, that he 
was given a position in The Jackson 
Bakery at Hamilton, a few weeks 
ago. This is a large and fast grow- 
ing business with branches in sev- 
eral other towns and cities. We 
feel sure, that he will make good. 
Before he left here, he iced a large, 
three-story wedding cake for a sis- 
ter of one of our teachers, and 
turned out a real work of art, that 
could scarcely be surprassed by even 
experienced experts in that work. 


The members of the staff sym- 
pathize with Miss V. Handley in the 
loss of her mother who passed away 
on May 7 after a lengthy illness. 
Mrs. Handley was born on the Isle 
of Guernsey but since a child has 
resided in Canada and most of her 
life has been spent in this vicinity, 
where she will be missed by her many 
friends by whom she was greatly es- 
teemed. Though unable for several 
years past to associate actively with 
the Victoria Ave. Baptist Church, 
she was keenly interested in all its 
activities, She leaves to mourn her 
loss two daughters, Mrs. Geo. Bid- 
delcum of Fulton N. ¥., and Miss 
Viola of our teaching staff, and two 
sons, Walter of Toronto and Harry 
of Calgary. 


VERY INTERESTING SESSION OF 
THE ASSOCIATION 


In our last issue we made men- 
tion of the meeting of the Association 
on April 26, a report of which,from 
lack of space, was held over till the 
present issue. The guest speaker on 
that occasion was Miss Hudson, the 
recently appointed Principal of the 
Mackay Institution in Montreal. 
As Miss Hudson had previously been 
engaged in educational work for the 


deaf in England, her address was~ 


devoted chiefly to a description of 
conditions there. She briefly refer- 
to. her own work in London, 
where she had a very interesting 
time with a class composed mostly 
of problem children. In England 
deaf children are not compelled to 
attend school till seven years of age, 
and a strong effort is being made to 
lower the age to five years. One of 
the difficult problems in educatii 
ee deaf is that of proper ‘classifi 
ion. * 


In Denmark. where she spent some 
time, visiting the schools for the deaf, 
she found that the pupils were almost, 
ideally classified, there being schools 
specifically for very bright children, 
for children of average ability, for 
slow and for sub-normal pupils. In 
most of the schools in England, apart 
from London, there is no such classi- 
fication. In London, however, cond- 
itions were much better, there being 
special schools for different classes 
of children. There is one class of 
children that is apt to be neglected, 
and that is the partially deaf. The 
really deaf children are early recog- 
nized as such and so are sent to 
school at the’ proper age, but parents 
of the partially deaf very often delay 
sending them to a deaf school, hop- 
ing, usually in vain, that they can be 
educated with normal children, or 
that their defect may in some way 
be overcome. 


She visited the schools for the 
deaf in Dublin. In these,no speech 
is taught, signs and _finger-spelling 
being freely used. She never saw 
such splendid compositions as in the 
schools in Ireland. though these were 
often greatly vitiated by a tendency 
to use unusual words whete simpler 
words would have been much more 
effective. Throughout England oral- 
ism is much used, and is gaining all 
the time. She, herself, is a confirm- 
ed oralist. 


Dr. Amoss said that the Associ- 
ation had been favoured and honour- 
ed in having had Miss Hudson as 
their guest, and in hearing so inter- 
esting an account, from her personal 
knowledge, of the work being done 
for the education of the deaf in 
Great Britain. It is always helpful 
to know what is being done elsewhere 
in this regard, and to find out in 
what ways we can,-if possible, im- 
prove on our own methods. However 
these may vary, we are all one in 
our sincere desire to do our very ut- 
most to promote the interests of the 
deaf. 


He would like to take advantage 
of this opportunity to say a few words 
regarding some of his observations 
during the last few months. He had 
met many fine people among the 
deaf, and he greatly admired their 
personal characteristies. But he saw 
one thing that had grieved him very 
much, lack of harmony and cohesion. 
In ‘some places the deaf seem to be 
split into factions. between whom 
there is an antagonism so obvious 
and so intense as to be noticed and 
commented on by the hearing people. 
‘This is one reason. probably the chief 
,Feason, why so much more sympathy 
and assistance is being given the 
blind among whom the utmost har- 
mony and cohesion exists. He had 
been appalled at the. difference 
between the consideration paid blind 
people in Ontario and that given the 
deaf, Service clubs, and various other 
organizations are devoting their en- 
ergies specifically to promote the 
welfare of the blind, but he knows of 
no similar agencies working for the 
deaf, nor can such be expected so 
long as the deaf are not manifesting 
the spirit of goodwill and helpfulness 
among themselves. 


His most sincere and urgent advice 
to the deaf is to forget or ignore their 


differences, to cease their controver- 
sies, to become one unified body, 
pron to promote in 


If this were done, he was sure 
that in one or two years they would 
tervice clube tnd the general public 

ent 
as do the blind. eee pene 


AN APPRECIATED VISIT 
Derothy Ouellette 

On the twenty-fifth of May the 
school had a rare treat in a visit 
from one of her graduates of: long 
ago. He is none other than Mr. 
John Shilton, an esteemed resident 
of Toronto, who has been through 
University and got his B. A. degree. 

Mr. Shilton was first invited to 
come during the Easter week end, 
but due to pressing engagements, he 
had to decline the offer. He would 
have come again on May the 6th, 
but postponed it till the 25th. 

On Saturday evening we gathered in 
the assembly hall, where we enjoyed 
a splendid address on one of Shake- * 
speare's immortal plays, “Julius 
Caesar.” The atmosphere was tense 
for Mr. Shilton dramatized every 
movement and made the story life- 
like. Those of the High School who 
have the subject for Literature were 
surprised to find that what they 
thought was dry material was really 
the exciting story Mr. Shilton was 
telling. z 

After it was over, Miss Ford had 
a, delightful little tea party waiting 
for us in the sitting room of the 
school. Mr. Holton, a deaf brother of 
our former business administrator, 
and Mr. McLaughlin of Toronto were 
also guests at the tea party. The 
others present were the Student 
Council, Miss Deannard and Miss 
Ford. 

‘The next day was Sunday and with 
it came two more fine addresses from 
Mr. Shilton. In the morning he 
preached a sermon and in the 
afternoon he gave an object sermon, 
and through both he held the absorb- 
ed attention of his wudience, even of 
the juniors. 

Later in the afternoon Mr. Shilton 
came over to the girls’ residence for 
an hour's chat with the senior girls, 
a pleasure greatly appreciated. 

We missed him when he went but 
the memory of his visit lingers with 
us still. 


EXECUTIVE MEETING OF THE 
O. A. D. AT HAMILTON 
An Executive meeting of the 
O. A. D. was summoned by President 
leadow at the Royal Connaught 
fotel in Hamilton on April 13th 
for the purpose of discussing the 
very pressing problem of unemploy- 
ment among the deaf. 
Arrangements were made for 
several prominent Hamilton business 
and professional men to attend the 
meeting. Among those invited were 
Dr. H. E. Amoss and Mr. Holton, the 
Supt. of the Ontario Hospital at 
Hamilton. Mrs. C. Harris acted as 
. the, Interpreter in the discussions. 
Possible ways of bringing the deaf 
closer to the general public were 
throughly explored, and the keen 
interest shown by dur aring 
friends in our affairs was ap- 
preciated. It was decided to hold 
another meeting in the not too dis- 
tant future, and it is hoped that we 
may then be able to announce a de- 
finite programme of co-operation be- 
tween the deaf and hearing organi- 
zations that will ultimately result in 
betes opportunities for unemploy- 
fent for the deaf. 
Elwood McBrien, Secretary of the 
oO. A. D. 


HAMILTON 

The Hamilton Social Club of the 
Deaf held its fifth annual social and 
banquet on Saturday evening, May 
18th, The pleasant event took place 
in the Pythian Hall, Jackson St. W- 
Friends from Buffalo, Toronto, 
Brantford, London, St. Thomas, 
Galt, Windsor and many other 
places were present, making an at- 
tendance of 225. Games, dancing 
and prize drawings were parts of 
the entertainment. 


harmontonsly 
a Possible ways their mutual inter- ning. 


hearing schools 
Mr.-T. J. A. Ferguson of the Pythians 


Mrs. J. Honeycombe of Locke St. N.; 
second prize No. 999, a luncheon set, 
was won by Mrs. L. Kenney of Bur, 
lington; No. 820, an electric 

by Mrs. J. Honeycombe; other 
winners were Albert Mills, Acton; € 
Angus Quick, Windsor; J. McLaugh- 
lin; Russell Connolly, Burlington 
Beach; Victoria Marlock, Jean Ran- 
dall, Paris, Ont.; L. Jaggers, Eliza- 
beth Garluck and Richard Dawber. 


A fancy cushion was won by 1 
Raymond L. Gleadow. Some of the 
prize winners in the games were 
Miss Irene Stoner, Miss Cylene 
Youngs, and Mrs. Lewis Patterson, 
Galt, Mr. Richardson, Mr. McPeake, 
Mr. Pierce and Mr. Abrams, Toronto 
and Mr. McCallum of Hamilton. At i 
eleven fifteen all marched down to 
the banquet room where the tables 
were beautifully set with tasty re- 
freshments. A pleasant evening of 
meeting new friends and renewing 
friendships of old was brought to a 
most successful close. The entire 
proceeds of the evening’s collections 
went to the fund for the Convention 
of the Ontario Association of the 
Deaf to be’ held in this city in 1936. 
We were all pleasantly surprised 
to have Mrs. Quick of Windsor with 
us for the social. During her resi- 
dence in this city she was one of 
the most active workers at our so- 
cial gatherings, but this time she 
came as a visitor and was accom- 
panied by her two sons and. Mr. 
George Bostnari of Windsor. Her 
many friends were glad to see her 
again. 
Amongst the large crowd at the 
social we were pleased to see friends 
from across the border at Buffalo. ~ 


Mr. Frank Hayes, whose parents:re- ih 


side here, was accompanied by 

several of his friends, also friends of ” 

Mr. Eddie Hayes of this city. We 

hope they all enjoyed it and that 

they will be coming over again for 

the convention here. ¥ 

Mr. and Mrs. Gleadow were much 
pleased also surprised to have a call 
from Miss Ethel Griffith of Toronto 
on the 24th of May. Miss Griffith, 
with her sister, Mrs. Cumming, and "5 
her brother-in-law and friends, 
motored to this city in the after- 
noon. We were glad to see Miss 
Griffith so ‘well again. = 

There will be another big event on 
June 8th when the deaf of Galt will’ 
hold a social evening, somewhat on 
the same scale as ours was. We un- 
derstand it is the closing of their 
club for the summer and all those 
who can are invited to attend. There 
are arrangements already being 
made to see how, many of us.can get | 
there. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cust of Millgrove 
were at our social. They don’t come 
in very often but we are sure they 
are always interested in our affairs. 
‘They have two deaf sons. 

Mr. Howard Breen went on a trip 
to Toronto over the 24th and later he 
intends going out to Cookstown for 
a couple of weeks. We hope the 
change will do him good. 

Mr. Asa Forrester, of Dunnville, 
had charge of the service in Centen- 
ary Church on the afternoon of May 
19th. Owing to the large number 
of visitors who remained in the city - 
over night the meeting was the * 
largest on record for some time. 
The secretary was surprised when 
informed there were fifty eight pre- 
sent. Mr. Forrester gave a very 
good sermon and was assisted by 
Mrs. Henry Wheatly of Toronto, 
who very kindly rendered two nice 
hymns. 


We thank all those who helped to 
make our social the success it was 
and wish all our readers a very plea- 
sant holiday. - Goodbye till Septem- 


ber. GMG. 
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VALEDICTORY 
“Tis not the tale of years men live 
That count, but how they're spent; 
Not what we get, but what we give, 
Is our just measurement, 


And what we give, we never lose,, 
And what we lose. we gain. 

We live but once, and may not choose 
To pass this way again. 


“This is the last issue of The 
Canadian for this session.” Very 
many times I have penned these 
words, usually with a sigh of relief; 
but very different are the emotions 
with which I write them now, for 
they denote not only the close of 
another year but ‘the end of the 
journey too, and I may not pass this 
way again. 

For forty-one years I have been 
the editor of The Canadian, and it 
is with reluctance and sincere regret 
that I now write “finis” and lay 
down my pen. But I cherish this 
gratification that, whatever may 
have been the merit: or demerit of 
my work as teacher and editor, to it 
T have devoted to the utmost my time, 
my energy and such ability as I pos- 
sess. At the same time I realize 
sorrowfully how far short I have 
come of achieving the aims and 
ideals I tried ever to keep in view. 

In closing I wish to extend my 
valedictory greetings and warmest 
gratitude: 

To Dr. Amoss, Mr. Fetterly, and in 
thought to Dr. Coughlin and Mr. 
Mathison, under all of whom I have 
served, for the patient consideration 
and uniform kindness and assistance 
they rendered me. 

To all the members ‘of the Staff, 
from everyone of whom I have re- 
ceived the utmost courtesy, whose 
companionship I have so greatly 
enjoyed and of whose sincere regard 
and goodwill I feel assured. 

To all the pupils whom it has 
been my privilege to teach, and to 
all the deaf throughout the Province, 
for the spirit of cordial friendliness 
and comradeship they have always 
manifested. One of the pleasantest 
memories I will ever cherish is the 
assurance that I am regarded by 
them as their true friend, which I 
have ever sought to be, and that I 
enjoy their confidence and esteem. 

To the editors of the school papers 
Yor the cordial relations that have 
always mutually existed, for the help 
and inspiration that I have received 
from: their columns, and for the 
many kindly references they have 
made from time to time to The Ca- 
nadian. 

To the -Ontario School for the 
Deaf as an organization I extend 
the warmest sentiments of my heart. 
My work on its behalf has been a 
jJabor of love, and to it I have tried 
to contribute the best that in me lies. 
‘I rejoice in the assurance that, with 
the present splendid staff of officers, 
teachers and instructors, in the past 
never excelled, “if equalled, it will 
have ever-increasing success. Most 
regretfully do I sever my connection 
with. it, but never will I cease to be 
deeply interested in its welfare; and 
if, at any time and in any way I can 


To reap down the fields which in 
life I have sown; 
He who plowed and who sowed is 
not missed by the reaper, 
He 1s only remembered by what 
he has done. 


CLOSING SESSION 

The session of 1934-35 1s nearing 
the end, the closing day being June 
14, We trust that every pupil will 
arrive safe at home, will have an 
enjoyable vacation, and, if returning, 
will arrive back promptly on Sept. 9, 
the opening day. 

‘The session has been an unevent- 
ful one as far as outward circum- 
stances are concerned. There has 
been little illness among the pupils, 
none serious, and nothing has oc- 
curred to mar the even tenor of our 
ways—just earnest, efficient work in 
every classroom and shop. 


But as regards the character and 
ideals of the activities of the School, 
this session will stand out as a me- 
morable one in its history and de- 
velopment. The new system of clas- 
sifying the pupils, the increased at- 
tention given to vocational work, in- 
cluding carefully devised plans of 
vocational guidance, the changes 
made in the :curricula and time 
tables of the various grades to give 
every pupil, even the exceptional 
ones, the opportunity to make the 
best possible use of his special apti- 
tudes and inclinations—the whole 
reorganization previewed in our 
columns at the beginning of the 
session, has been carried out to the 
greatest possible degree, and has 
reasonably met all expectations. 


These various features have been 
sufficiently described in our columns 
in special articles contributed from 
time to time by the teachers and in- 
stuctors concerned, so need no fur- 
ther elaboration. In review we need 
merely mention the two outstanding 
features. First and foremost are 
the new vocational departments: 
Farming including definite theoreti- 
cal and practical courses in poultry- 
raising, horticulture, floriculture etc; 
cleaning and pressing; baking; bar- 
bering; and hair-dressing and gen- 
eral beauty parlor work, all of which 
are avocations to which the deaf are 
adapted, and in which they should 
be able to make a good livelihood. 
The other noteworthly feature has 
been the introduction of a self- 
government system among the pu- 
pils of the senior and middle schools. 
Although this has been in effect for 
only some three months, it has fully 
met all expectations, and'may be re- 
garded as a permanent feature of 
the School. § 


One feature of the class room work 


that merits special mention “is the immortal 


Pprogress:made in arithmetic through 
the use of the series of Arithmetic 
Speed cards prepared by Dr. Amoss, 
and other devices he introduced. 
Nearly all of the pupils can perform 
a large number of calculations with 
remarkable speed and accuracy, with 
the additional advantage that they 
are greatly interested in the opera- 
tions and are eager for the arrival 
of the daily arithmetic period. These 
cards—a series of ten—are now 
available for all schools at cost of 
production and mailing. 

* Without his knowledge, otherwise 
he would forbid it, for he shuns the 
limelight, it is his just due that, 
speaking the mind or the whole staff, 
we pay hearty tribute to Dr. Amoss, 
our Acting Superintendent. In ad- 
dition to his duties as Provincial 
Inspector of Auxiliary Classes, he 
was asked by the Minister of Educa- 
tion to carry out the heavy-task of 
devising and putting into effect the 
reorganization of the work of the 
O. 8. D. along the lines indicated by 
the Department, which he has done 


‘Pro- Minister. 


in @ manner that we are sure will 
meet with the commendation of the 
relations with 


the 
ideal. Always 
siderate, 


the hero children of old.” 


A TRIBUTE TO MR. STEWART 

“Appreciation is the simplest thing 
in the world, but it cannot be bought 
nor can it be bargained with. It is 
not the result of scheming. It is for 
those who have planted and tended 
the garden.” 

‘To have an appreciation of all that 
is beautiful and inspiring in ltera- 
ture is a rare and desirable posses- 
sion. That Mr. Stewart has this ap- 
preciation, we know. We have the 
proof in his wonderful address to. 


the zenith of her intellectual cul- 
ture.” e 


z 
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dividual or a nation.” 

In this message to the teachers, 
which he intimates may be his last, 
we have an epitome of Mr. Stewart's 
own services to the pupils of: this 


he tried to do for pupils, present and 
past, the very thing. he would thun- 


the members of the Association der into the ears of every teacher. 


of Teachers and Instructors on 
‘Wednesday evening, May 29. There 
is no question in our minds of how 
well his garden has been planted and 
tended. 

To those of us, who, through the 
years, have had the privilege and 
opportunity of drawing on the trea- 
sures of his richly-stored mind, the 
address was an unforgettable plea- 
sure and at the same time a pro- 
foundly moving experience. 


Mr, Stewart's address, which was 
& “Literary Journey Through the 
British Isles," was so comprehensive, 
so richly interspersed with gems 
from the great British authors and 
had so many points of contact with 
yscenes and events of legendary, his- 
toric and literary interest that it 
doesn’t seem possible to summarize 
it without robbing it of its charm. 


Landing first in Cornwall in his 
trip he referred briefly to 
the legends of King Arthur and his 
Knights as so beautifully portrayed 
in the “Idylls of the King,” and to 
other of Tennyson's works. He fol- 
lowed Dickens into his haunts and 
gave illuminating glimpses of some 
of the best known characters in his 
books. He referred briefly to some 
of the places of interest in London 
and at more length to scenes and 
events associated with the glamorous 
River Thames—"best known and best 
beloved of all the sons of the ocean.” 
Resting a while at Stoke Poges which 
Grey immortalized he made brief re- 
ference to the Bard of Avon and his 
character delineations. He 
then ran up to the Lake District 
where he wandered around for a 
time with Wordsworth, the Poet 
Laureate of Nature. Then he took 
an incursion into Ireland, referring 
briefly to some of its scenic beauties 
and literary associations, especially 
of Goldsmith and Moore, and then 
ended his journey in Scotland chiefly 
among the haunts of Burns and 
Scott. 


One passage from the address 
deserves to be given at more length. 
It is given in the words of the 
5) — 

“There is one thought which 1 
want to stress, as it is of vital impor- 
tance to us as teachers, and that is, 
that mere knowledge, mere mental 
development never has, never will, 
never can make a man good or keep 
him good. This to my mind is the 
outstanding lesson of human his- 
‘tory. It is taught in the records of 
ancient empires, and there are many 
examples in modern times. Rome 
for instance was never more,saturat- 
ed with every moral infamy than at 


Hé stressed the supreme importance 
of goodness. He did his utmost to 
develop fine and upright character. 

In his classroom he gave to his 
pupils a love of reading. He tried 
to instil in them the importance of 
reading good books after they left 
school. Having a lovely, well filled 
mind himself he was desirous that 
his pupils develop theirs, that they 
should see beauty and truth in the 
things they read. He was like the 
men the poet speaks of:— 

“And men to'whom a poet’s line 

1s dear, illumined and divine, 

Who, let them scan a chosen bit, 

‘They are in haste to peddle it. 

That all may share to like degree 

Thought's precious, frail commo- 

dity.” 

His facile pen and ready wit made 
“The Canadian” an outstanding 
school paper. We had continually 
from his pen splendid editorials, full 
and exact reports of meetings, whole 
issues devoted to the literature of 
the different provinces. We would 
be ungrateful indeed if we did not, 
teachers and pupils, express our ap- 
preciation to Mr. Stewart for the 
pleasure he has given to us through 
the pages of “The Canadian”. We 
appreciate his wit and his wisdom:— 


“We love the mellow mind, 
The house of wisdom 
That he keeps 

Open to you and me, 
‘Where we may seek 

What really matters 

After all.” 


To these words’ of appreciation I 
wish to add the very fine report of 
the address given in the Belleville 
Ontario-Intelligencer from the pen 
of Miss Gallagher, a talented report- 
er on that paper. 

—Catherine Ford. 


Britain as Viewed in Literature De- 
picted by Mr. Geo. F. Stewart 


Members of the Association of 
Teachers and Instructors of the 
Deaf, at their regular meeting last 
evening, had the privilege of hearing 
a scholarly address, taking them in 
fancy on a literary journey through 
the British Isles as they followed 
with keen interest the eloquent words 
of Mr. George F. Stewart whose deep 
and appreciative study of British li- 
terature qualified him for the role 
of director of the enchanted tour. 
His talk, Mr. Stewart explained 
was not that of a traveller describ- 
ing the scenes he had visited but the 
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subject. “ 
His first choice, if offered a hol!- 


land, or because it is the centre of 
the Great Empire of which Canada 
forms so large and important a part 
but because of ‘its intrinsic interest, 
an interest, which unlike that of 
other ‘countries, which centres in 
their cities, extends to almost every 


and gracious rural landscapes and 
those beautiful and picturesque vil- 
lages that form so integral a part of 
it. The history of England may be 
written in her castles but the his- 
tory of English life is written in her 
villages, her homes, her countryside. 


And everywhere the glamour of her 5 


past remains. As one travels one 
sees history and legend and deeds of 
daring-do, and revels in living li- 
terature. 

From the words of contemporary 
literatures and statesmen, Mr. Stew- 
art quoted wonderful tributes to the 
charm of the British countryside. 

In the history of this land is the 
medley of contending forces, the 
Celts, the Romans, the Saxons, the 
Danes, the Normans, from the weld- 
ing of all which came to the great 
British nation. 

“And-.as the mists of antiquity 
blow aside,” continued the speaker, 
“we get a glimpse of men walking 
Roman roads in England bearing a 
cross. Surely the most momentous 
sound we hear in the mist is the 
sound of chanting; surely the most 
gigantic figures, greater than Guth- 
rum with his great sword and shield, 
was a holy man under an oak telling 
a bearded king and a gentle, beauti- 
ful queen about something strange 
and wonderful that happened a few 
centuries before in a little town 
named Bethlehem. For Rome con- 
quered Britain twice, once with a 
sword and once with a story.” 

While comparatively, the history 
of other countries 1s a conglomera- 
tion of more or less unrelated and 
isolated events, the history of Eng- 
land is tremendously different. 
Here the drama of civilization moved 
always purposefully to a logical de- 
velopment of the life of today, the 

, development from their uttermost 
beginnings of those institutions and 
influences that have made Britain 
the synonym for justice and free- 
dom and obedience to law and order, 
and the fountainhead of what is best 
in the governmental and social in- 
stitutions of tif world. 

The pageantry of the history of 
Britain, the vivid beauty of its land- 
scape and architecture, and the 
grandeur of its literature were im- 
pressed upon his hearers as with Mr. 
Stewart they visited, in imagination, 
citles and villages, county and 
countryside, rivers and lakes, whose 
names and the names of the per- 
sonalities associatea with them echo 
through the ages with sentiment and 
significance. 

Touching first the lands of Ar- 
thur's realm, in the “age of legends” 
which followed that of the Roman 
occupation of Britain, and an age 
which is now being proven not en- 
tire fable, Mr. Stewart recounted the 
stories of this knightly king as told 
by Tennyson, the poet who was 
always and passionately English. 
The speaker dwelt for some length 
on the poet’s works and environment | 
and the great spiritual force of his 
poetry. 

“There is one thought which I 
have stressed before and wish to 


again,” said Mr. Stewart, “as it is 


keep him . 
id, is the fo 


m which I 
would like to impress ‘on you as the 
supreme’ object of teaching, is that 
the greatest need of the world is not 
knowledge and education, but good- 
ness and wisdom.” , 

Turning to the England of Dick- 
ens the speaker pointed out that 


shire, places tilumed 

his genius. The 
characters of ‘books Ihave be- 
come famillar terms on common 
English speech. In this respect ne 
stands supreme among authors, 
Shakespeare, alone, pernaps, ex- 
cepted. 

From London to Stoke Poges, one 
of the most revered literary shrines 
in England because of Gray, whose 
life was singularly pure, noble and 
good—one of the best lives in the 
history of literature, to Stratford 
where lived the myriad-minded- 

hakespeare the world's supreme 
literary genius and so to the charm- 
ing bypath across the waters of the 
Irish Sea, and then,:northwards to 
Scotland, the delightful journey 
continued, calling to mind the great- 
est figures in the pages of British 
literature. 

Mr. Stewart's address was further 
enhanced by examples of the works 
of these masters, as from the great 
treasury of English literature the 
speaker borrowed gems of rarest 
beauty to illustrate his talk. Read- 
ings by Mr. Lally, Miss Nurse, vocal 
solo by *Miss Brown and piano ac- 
companiment by Mr. Gordon were 
also given in connection with the 
address, 

At its conclusion, Mr. Arthur Clare 
expressed the appreciation of the 
audience to Mr. Stewart for his 
wonderful address, the vote of thanks 
being extended Mr. Stewart by Miss 
Beatrice Rierdon, president of the 
Association who presided at the 
meeting. 

Dr. H. E, Amoss paid sincere tri- 
bute to Mr. Stewart, to his appreci- 
ation of all that is beautiful and 
good. It was a wonderful thing to 
find a mind and soul so filled with 
the beauty of poetry and art, and 
what is more, love—the beautiful 
appreciation and ‘Conception of 
human nature. 

‘The association was very happy to 
have as guest last evening, Col. W. 
N. Ponton, a kindly neighbour and a 
friend keenly interested in the 
School for the Deaf. He too, paid 
glowing words of tribute to Mr. 
Stewart whose talk caused one to re- 
flect on the finer things of life. 

“To this happy gathering, you have 
brought from your ‘gf¥at treasure 
house of knowledge, things new and 
old. You liked sharing your thoughts 
as we liked to hear them, as you 
have ever generously shared with 
others the gifts that God has given’ 
you.” 


ELEVEN SCHOOL RECORDS FALL 
AT O. 8. D., FIELD DAY 

The Annual O. 8. D. Field Day 
was held on the School Campus on 
‘Wednesday, June 5, and was a decid- 
ed success. Eleven former records 
topped during the day, two in tratk 
events and nine in field events. 

Dalton Storring set a new low of 
Llsec. flat in the Intermediate hund- 
red yards, while David Alexander 
breezed home in 10 4|5 sec. to set a 
new senior mark. 

In the Standing Board Jump Freda 
Lockett raised the distance 3}zinches 
jumping 6 feet 1042 inches. 

In the Running Broad Dalton 
Storring set a new Intermediate 
high of 16° 10%”, while David Alex- 
ander raised the senior by 45". 

‘Three records fell in the Running 
High Jump, Gordon Evans setting a 


new Intermediate high of 4’ 7”, while 


‘Elva Richardson in the Junior Girls 


and Kathleen Partley in the Inter- 

mediate girls set new heights of 3° 8” 

and 3’ 9” respectively. 

In the Discus Throw Gordon Evans 
set a new Intermediate high of 95 feet 
while’in the Senior Dominico Rolan- 
do raised the record to 88’ 6”. 

Gordon Evans also set a new In-, 
termediate Pole Vault high of 8’ 4”. 

The Champions in the various 
classes and runners up were as 
follows. 

Jr.. Boys’ Champion—Russell Man- 
ning—15 ts. Runner up 
William Kiniski—13 points. 

Int. Boys’ Champion—G. Evans— 
20 points. Runner-up—Dalton 
Storring—16 points. 

Sr. Boys’ Champion—David Alex- 
ander—18 points. | Runner-up— 
Dominico Rolando—15 points. 

Jr. Girls’ Champion—Ruth McKit- 
rick—12 points. Runner-up—E. 
Charron—9 points. ‘ 

Int. Girls’ Champion—K. Partley— 
14 points. | Runner-up—Margaret 
Shepherd—10 points. 

Sr. Girls' Championn—F. Lockett— 
17 points. | Runner-up—Meretta 
Clarke—14 points. 

Gordon Evans with 20 points won 
Dr. Tennant’s prize for the boy who 
earned the largest total number of 
points while Freda Lockett won the 
same prize for the girls with a 
total of 15 points. 

Those who received school pins by 
virtue of winning 3 or more points 
and who took part in at least three 
events were: 

Senior Boys 

Buster Hoage 7; John Kosti 6; . 

Herbert White 5; Albert Lavalle 5. 
Intermediate Boys 

Buddy Hawthorne 12; Grant Thor- 

burn 4; John Bossence 4. 
Senior Girls 

Dorothy Ouellette 14; Margaret 
McLeod 7; Kathleen Hales 7; Bar- 
bara Mollison 5. 

Intermediate Girls 

Marion Storring ‘5; Evaline Ren- 
aud 4; Violet Salminen 3. 

Misses Nurse, Handley, Cass and 
Conover aided by the supervisors 
ran off a number of baby races on 
the front lawn. 

Following is a list of events: 


Junior Boys 

100 yd. dash—Russell Manning 
(12 sec.); George Traini; William 
Kiniski. ae 

220 yd. dash—Russell Manning 
(303/5  sec.); — William — Kiniski; 
George Traini. . 

Running broad jump — Russell 
Manning (14’ 10"); Clifford Baillie; 
Steve Graziano, 

Running high jump—William Ki- 
niski (4’ 6”); Clifford Baillie; Steve 
Graziano. 

8 Ib. shot put—Russell Manning 
(29' 914"); -Jack Micetick; Kenneth 
Ansley. 

Discus 
(64" 6") 
McKenzie. 

Pole vault—Glen Robertson (5'9"); 
Clifford Baillie; Frank Mair. 

440 yd. relay race—won by they 
team composed of George Traini, 
Russell Manning, Clifford Baillie, 
and William Kiniski. Time—lmin. 
2-5 sec. 

Intérmediate Boys 

100 yd. dash—Dalton Storring (11 

sec.); Bud Hawthorne; Gordon 


throw—William Kiniski 
Russell Manning; Donald 


Evans. 
220 yd. dash—Dalton Storring (27 


.3-5 sec.); Bud Hawthorne; Gordon 


Evans. 

440 yd. dash—Dalton Storring (1 
min. 5 sec,); Bud Hawthorne; Gor- 
don Evans. 


Running broad jump —Dalton 
Storring (16' 10%"); Bud Haw- 
thorne; Gordon Evans. 

Running high jump — Gordon 


Evans. (4' 7"); John Bossence; Dal- 
ton Storring. 

lb. shot put—Gordon Evans (35 
Grant Thorburn; Dalton Stor- 


ring. z 

Discus | throw— Gordon Evans 
(95"); Grant Thorburn; Dalton Stor- 
ring. 

Pole vault—Gordoni Evans (8’ 4"); 
Bud Hawthorne; Leonard Byers. 

880 yd. relay race—won by team 
composed of M. Geatano, B. Haw- 
thorne, D. Storring and G, Evans. 
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Senior: Boys * 
100 yd. dash—David Alexander 
Rood John Kosti; Dominico Ro- 


lo. S 
220 yd. dash—Dominico Rolando 
oe ae) David Alexander; John 


440 yd. dash—David Alexander 
(1 min. 3-5 sec.); Dominico Rolando; 
Buster Hoage. 

0 yd. dash—Buster’ Hoage (2’ 
David Alexander; Dominico 


Running broad jump—David Alex- 
ander (18’ 14"); Herbert White; 
M loche, ; Earl 
unning jump — Herbert 
White David Alexander; 


,,22 Ib. shot put—Albert Lavalle (36° 
1"); David Alexander; Rothan Haw- 
thorne. 

Discus throw—Dominico Rolando 
163) 6”); Albert Lavalle; Mike Mel- 
nek . 

Pole vault—John Kosti (8 7"); 
Dominico Rolando; Fred Wilsda,” 

1 mile relay won by team com- 
Posed of Victor Egginton, Buster 
Hoage, Dominico Rolando, David 
Alexander. Time—4 min. 22% sec. 


Junior Girls 
50 yd. dash—Ruth MoKitrick (6 
4-5 sec.); Eleanor Charron; Lillian 
Dubeau. 
75 yd. dash—Lillian Dubeau_ (10 


1-5 sec.); Eleanor Charron; Ruth 
McKitrick. 
Standing broad jump—Ruth Mc 


Kitrick (6’ 8"); Ellen Mazzel; Jessie 
Christie. 

Running broad jump—Olga Bost- 
nari (12’ 10"); Ruth McKitrick; 
Loretta Bonneville. 

Running high jump—Elva Rich- 
ardson (3 8”); Ruth McKitrick; .Lil- 
lan Dubeau. 

Baseball _throw—Olga _Bostnari 
(146’ 2"); Eleanor Charron; Lillian 
Reid. 

220 yd. relay race won by team com- 
posed of Lillian Dubeau, Hazel Blair, 
Ellen Mazzei and Margaret Krause. 


Intermediate Girls 
75 yd. dash—Kathleen Pratley (10 
1-5 sec.); Marion Storring; Margaret 
Shepherd. 
100 yd. dash—Kathleer™Pratley; 
Marion § Storring; thei Shep- 


herd. 
Standing broad jump—Evaline 
Renaud (6'); Margaret Shepherd; 


Kathleen Pratley. 

Running broad jump—Kathleen 
Pratley (11' 4"); Margaret Shep- 
herd; Violet Salminen. 

Running high jump—Kathleen 
Pratley (3' 9"); Margaret Shepherd; 
Violet Salminen. . ° 

Baseball throw—Mabel _ Patrick 
(136"); Kathleen Pratley; Margaret 
Shepherd. 

220 yd. relay race won by team 
composed of Margaret Shepherd, 
Marion, Storring, aline Renaud, 
and Ruth McKitrick, Time—36 2-3". 


Senior Girls 
75 yd. dash—Dorothy Ouellette 
(10 sec.); Freda Lockett; Meretta 
Clarke. 


100 yd. dash—Freda Lockett (13 


3-5 sec.); Meretta Clarke; Dorothy 
Ouellette. e 

Standing broaa jump — Freda 
Lockett (6' 1042"); Dorothy Ouel- 
lette; Meretta Clarke. 

Running broad jump— Freda 
Lockett (11' 9"); Kathleen Hales; 


Margaret McLeod.. 


Running high jump— Dorothy 
Ouellette (3° 11” Rose Benedict; 
Margaret McLeod. 

Baseball throw—Freda_ Lockett 


(115' 10"); Margaret McLeod; Kath- 
leen Hales. 

220 yd. relay race won by team 
composed of Kathleen Hales, Bar- 
bara, Meretta Clarke and Ruth 
Morton. Time—33 3-5 sec. b 

Unlike former years, this year all 
events took place on the school 
grounds on the same day. This 
seems to be much more satisfactory 
than staging the track ‘events at the 
agricultural grounds! as was done 
formerly. The events went off ex- 
,cellently thanks to the splendid work 
of every member of the staff each of 
whom had one or two events to 
handle. Special mention is due Miss 
Bell who acted as clerk for all events, 
Mr. Gordon who had charge of all 
track events and Mr. Lally who was 
timer for all dashes. 
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\HERE AND THERE IN SPORTS 


Hand-Ball—The Juniors completed’ 


their hand-ball tournament when 

Charlie Knight won tne final from 
in a real battle. 

tournament 


final stage. Edmour Clout 
David Alexander for the right to en- 
ter the finals against Clifford Haist.. 


Tenfils—Two tournaments among 
the boys of the four upstairs dor- 
mitories have been drawn up by 
Billie Rule. These tournaments are 
in full progress now. 

“This year something new has been 
attempted. The boys are playing 
night tennis, the light being afford- 
“ed by six of the lights used on the 
skating rink in winter. The Juniors 
are learning the game also. They 
use the court from 7.30 to 8.30 when 
the Intermediates and Seniors are 
studying. 

‘The court is in excellent shape this 
year in spite of a great deal of rain. 


Field Sports—Both boys and girls 
of the school are out practising 
strenuously for the Central Ontario 
Secondary School Association field 
day to be held in Picton on May 18. 
‘A full account of this will be found 
elsewhere. 


Horse-Shoe Pitching—Two horse- 
shoe pitching courts have been set 
up and they are in use coritinually 
as long as day light lasts and 
sometimes even later. 


Soft-Ball—Three leagues of soft- 
ball are in progress. Practice for 
field sports has interrupted the 
schedules considerably these last 
two weeks but next week they will 
swing into action again. 

In the Junior league the>Princes 
are leading with 15 points; the Kings 
come next with 9 while the Dukes 
are trailing with 4 points. 

‘The Spades ure leading the Inter- 
mediate loop witn 10 points chalked 
up to their credit but they are being 
closely pressed by the Hearts who 
are only 2 points pehind. The Clubs 
are in third place with 6 points so 
it’s anybody's race yet. 

It looks like the Giants and Cubs 
for the senior play-offs unless the 
Orioles come out of their slump. To 
date the standing is Giants 14; Cubs 
8; Orioles 4. 

Something new has been jugu- 

rated this year. Billy Rule is ‘P- 
ing the senior player's batting ayer- 
ages from week to week. 
Armes is high batter at present with 
Oliver Diabo second. Just how good 
is our brand of soft-ball will be 
realized when it is know that with 
13 games already played 8 players 
are still batting .300 or better. 


PEWEES RECEIVE CRESTS 

Monday evening, May 13, was 
trophy night at the local Y.M.C.A. 
On that night each year the prize 
winners of the different sports 
sponsored by the Y.M.C.A. received 
their trophies, 

The OS.D. ala g who won the 
Midgit section of the Ki-Y league 
this year, were presented with fine 
sweater crests in_red and white. 

Mr. Joe Shortt presided and Mr. 
Ed. Shapiro represented the Kiwanis 
Club, ; 

After the presentation of crests 
and prizes a very enjoyable lunch 
was served to members of the win- 
ning teams. A e 


O. S. D. WIN INTERMEDIATE 
BOY’S CHAMPIONSHIP 
On Saturday, May 18, sixteen of 
our ‘boys and 12 girls journeyed to 
Picton to take part in Bay of Quinte 
District Field meet. This is an an- 
nual event and was held last year in 
Belleville. In -all, nine secondory 
schools of this district were rep- 
resented. Trenton collegiate car- 
ried off first honours when they 
amassed a total of 126 points. 
The O.S.D. team obtained 45 
Points.. Twenty-five of these were 


BEBE 


75 yd. Dash—Meretta Clarke, 3rd....1 
ediate 3 


Interm Girls: 
Running broad—H. Hallman, 3rd...1 
75 yd. dash—Helen Hallman, 3rd..1 


Junior Girls: 
Softball throw—E. Charron, Ist...5 
Relay race—L. Dubeau; E. Charron 
J.Christie; R. McKritick, 2nd..3 


Total 45 


GIANTS WIN SENIOR SOFT-BALL 

After leading the senior section of 
the soft-ball league all season, the 
Giants went on to show their super- 
iority by taking two straight from 
the Cubs in the play-offs to the tune 
of 8 to 4; 16 toS 

The issue was never in doubt 
though in the first game the Cubs 
looked dangerous in the fourth inn- 
ings when they had three on and 
none down. However Bostnari went 
to work to hold them to four runs. 
The boys on the two teams were:— 

GIANTS — G. Harrison (captain) 
Mr. Clare, Mr. Morrison, Mr. Vaug- 
han, F. Wilson, G. Evans, O. Daille- 
bouste, C. Manty, B. Hawthorne, D. 
Rolando, L. Bostnari, D. Storring, B. 
Cloutier, C. Haist. 

CUBS — V. Egginton (captain) Mr. 
Truman, D. Compton, Mr. Stratton, 
J. Major, L. Patterson, J. Love, J. 
Kosti, R. Hawthorne, A. Lavalle, G. 
Thorburn, B. Hoage, N. Sero. 


0.S.D, WIN SOFTBALL GAME 

On Thursday evening, May 23rd, 
the O.S.D. Senior softball team de- 
feated the Albert College team 10— 
8. The game, an exhibition tilt, was 
played on the O.S.D. campus. 

Getting off to an early lead the O. 
S.D. team stayed out in front for 
the entire seven innings. Albert Col- 
lege pressed hard in the fifth, but 
Bostnari came into the box to re- 
lieve Thorburn and allowed only a 
few scattered hits. 

‘The line-ups were: 
0.8.D.—G. Harrison, D. Rolando, D. 
Alexander, E. Meloche, G. Thorburn, 
A. Lavalle# L. Bostnari, N. Sero, V. 
Eggington, D. Compton, C. Haist. 
Albert College—Redmond, Lake, Mc- 


Crie, Clarke, Bishop, McIntosh, 
Hodder, McDonald, Sanson. 
Umpires—Mr. Cunningham and Mr. 
Ego. 


B. C. I. TEAM WINS RELAY 
The Bellevelle Collegiate relay team 
won the annual, Junior School relay 
race at the bition Grounds on 
Friday morning, May the 24th, at 
10 o'clock. 

Seven schools were represented in 
this race which is sponsored by the 
local ¥.M.C.A. All boys must be un- 
der 15 years of age, May Ist. 

The O. S. D. entry of Russell 
Manning, George Traini, Clifford 
Baillie and William Kiniski: finished 
in third place. 

The time for the half mile was 
2 minutes 12/5 seconds. 

The collegiate team are thus en- 
titled to keep the trophy, The Dea- 
con cup, for another year. 


their advantage when Knight and- 
Bostnari 


both scored on an error and 
two hits. 


stopped. 
Kings in every department. 


Micetick. 

KINGS — G. Traini(captain), B. 
May, G. Marshall, A. Tomalin, A. 
Hazlitt, J. Birdsell, D. Donavon, A. 
Smith, C. Graziano, 8. Laughin, H. 
Oakes. 


INTERMEDIATE SOFT-BALL 

& By Russell Manning 

This spring the boys picked three 
teams for the Intermediate League. 
The captains were; Herbert White, 
John Bossence and myself. Herbert's 
team was called, “The Spades,” 
John’s “The Cubs,” and mine “The 
Hearts.” 

Before the Play-offs the Clubs had 
6 points; the Hearts 10 points and 
the Spades 12 points. 

On May -20th the Hearts played. 
against the Clubs. We won by the 
score of 5-1. We got 2 more points 
and so finished in a tie with the 
Spades. 

In the play-offs the Spades and 
the Hearts played against each other. 
The Spades won by the score of 13- 
12. The pitcher did not try hard. 1 
asked him why he did not try and he 
told me that the boys of my team 
were careless. | 

‘The next day in the play-offs 
again I said to the pitcher, “Never 
mind the boys just try yourself.” My 
team tried very hard and won. The 
score was 26 - 0. 

On Monday, May 27th, my team 
won the third and last game by the 
score of 13-4. We won the soft-ball 
championship. I am proud to be the 
captain of a champion team. 


O. S. D. BOYS WIN 13 POINTS IN 
KINGSTON MEET. 

The Ontario Athletic Commission 
held their district meet in Kingston 
on Saturday, May 25. These prelim- 
inary meets are held throughout the 
province and the winners who make 
standard in any event are brought to 
Toronto by the commission to com- 
pete in,the final meet there on June 
8. The standards to be made are set 
and published beforehand. 


Gordon Evans and Jack Damore 
were the O. S. D. entries and between 
them they accumulated 13 points. 
Evans won the Intermediate Discus 
throw at 95 feet 6 inches, which is 6 
inches over standard. This win en- 
titles him to compete in the Toronto 
final meet on June 8. 


Only four standards were reached 
during the day- one in Junior and 
three in Intermediate class. Not a 
standard was made in track events, 
all four being in field events. They 
were:— 


1. Junior Broad—17 feet 8 inches— 
Standard 17 feet 6 inches—J. Wil- 
kens, St. Michael's Academy, Belle- 
ville. 


“2. Int. Pole Vault—10 feet—Stan- 


dard—i0 feet—G. Paul, Napanee C.I. 


3. Int. Discus Throw—95 feet 6 
inches—Standard 95 feet—G. Evans, 
O. 8. D., Belleville. 


4. Int. Shot Put—38 feet 64 inches 
—Standard 38 feel—C. Simon, 
Brockville C. 1 


Total 13 


Gordon Evans is now the proud 
possessor of a silver medal given by 
‘the O. A. C, to all winners who make 
standard. 


OUR PUPILS ENTERTAIN 


On Wednesday evening, May 22 a 
number of our pupils gave a veried 
program of music, dancing, and 


Belleville, with the addition of a 
series of tumbling performances: by 
the boys. Following is an apprecia- 
tive report of the entertainment con- 
tributed by a member of the Christ 
Church Guild, to whom we extend 
-our thanks, 


A rare evening's, enjoyment was 
given the large audience last night 
at Christ Church Parish Hall. Mrs. 
Earl Hickey, President of Guild wel- 
comed the guests. The Rev. G. G. 
Wright, in his happy vein opened 
the program of seventeen numbers, 
by students of Ontario School for the 
Deaf, and Choristers of the Choir. 


Miss Ford, Supervising Principal, 
by way of introduction said, “They 
do their part.to repay civilization 
for giving them the chance to share 
in life, and come willingly, with a 
degree of pleasure. - Back of this is 
the Academic and Rhythm work. 
The definite physical training is now 
doing systematic work under Miss 
Reid and Mr. Cunningham. When 
a child is born with impaired hearing, 
the other senses are not enlarged to 
make up the deficiency. In the 
School by perserverence and patience 
the senses of touch and sight are 
trained to take the place of the lost 
sense of hearing.” 

Rhythm -work was most interest- 
ingly exemplified by a Rhythm Band 
of ten girls in uniform, with a bright 
boy student wielding the baton. Mr. 
Alec Gordon, director of music, ac- 
companied on the piano. 

Among the numbers was the 
“Coronation March”, played twenty- 
five years ago at the Coronation of 
their Majesties. Tambourines, bells, 
bird-whistles, triangle and shuffling- 
blecks contributed to the splendid 
symphonic performance. 

The department of dancing under 
the capable direction of Miss Keeler, 
gave colour and variety in the Gay 
Gipsy dance, Highland Schottishe, 
the Stately Gavotte (a symphonic 
in black and white) and a charming 
waltz by two beautiful girls, demon- 
strating poetry of motion of L'Ecole 
de Chaliff. The Cecil Sharp Folk 
Dance was gracefully done by cight 
girls in gay peasant costumes with 
laced velvet girdles. The exacting 
movements of the dances, performed 
with decision and grace, ‘left one in 
a state of wonders. The practical 
side was, that, in the atmosphere of 
grace and beauty. the students were 
taught to make their own costumes, 


Round after round of applause 
greeted the, bling and Pyramid 
work of boys trained by Mr. Cun- 
ningham.” When one realizes that 
students are trained together in 
large numbers, and have to reduce in 
number to give an exhibition in a 
limited space, it is a tribute to the 
self-reliance of the students and 
makes a marvelous -performance. 

Mr. George Maybee, of Madoc, Or- 
ganist and Choir leader of Christ 
Church, gave the first public plat- 
form appearance of the twenty-four 
youthful choristers, clad in ¢ 
and Eton collars.. Under six months’ 
training they sang most acceptably, 
among others, “The Bells of St. 
Mary's.” 

‘The satisfying evening was brought 
to a close by the deaf pupils in the 
grand “Jubilee Tableau”, represent- 
ing Their Majesties, attendants, and 
the British possessions doing honor 
and allegiance. The whole closing 
with “God Save The King”, in which 
the audience joined heartily. 


arena 


4 ‘was a former pu- 
pil of our School, leaving two years 
ago.” Last fall he went’ to England 
to‘spend the winter with relatives, 
and’ following is the very interesting 
letter he wrote to Mr. Lally,’ des- 
cribing some of his experiences there. 
It 4s’ entirely uncensored, and shows 
that “John” possesses rare’ literary 
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I lett home ‘Thursday night 
Oct. 25th, and sailed from Monteeai 
aboard the 8.8, Antonia Friday morn- 


the way over. Life on a ship cer- 
tainly is a it experience. We 
stopped at ‘fast. where those pas- 
sengers were taken’ off by tender at 
midnight, or) just after on Saturday, 
Nov. 3rd. Glasgow passengers were 
taken off at 6 A. M. We arrived in 
Liverpool about 9 P. M., the same 
day, where I disembarked early the 
next morning and arrived in Wake- 
field, my destination, about two 
o'clock. 


Wakefield has a population of 


to 633 A. D. It has been restored 
and part of the original building 
still stands. (There is the St. Marys’ 
Chantry, the history of which I don’t 
know yet, but intend to find out soon. 
There is also the ruins of a Castle 
of which only parts of two walls still 
stand. There are dimerent factories 
—woollen mills, engineering works 
etc. I spent my first two and a half 
weeks here and then moved on to 
Pontefract, my birthplace, and 
Ferrybridge. 

At Pontefract there is the ruins of 
the All Saints Church, Castle and 
Old Hall. I have been through the 
castle and in the church. The bar- 
racks for this district are in Ponte- 
tract. 

Ferrybridge is where I stayed and 
is only two miles from Pontetract. 
between the two places liquorice 
Grows and it's the only place in the 
country where it can be grown. 1 
stayed here tor three and a halt 
weeks and then went to Scarborough 
lor Xmas. 

Scarborough is a lovely place and 
so far is my favourite. ‘shere are 
lovely gardens of every description 
tor miles along the sea Iront. ‘inere 
1s so much to see that one nas to pe 
there,at least three weeks to be able 
to see it all. I have been through 
the Castle which {s in ruins, and in 
several churches and have also seen 
the grave of Anne Bronte. Have 
been up on Oliver's Mount which is 
named atter Cromwell, and seen one 
or the homes of King Richard If, 
and the ‘lhree Marines which was & 
pirate’s den. Have been along the 
marine wall where at high tide tae 
waves leap over 60 feet into the air, 
and it’s a great sight to watch. ‘here 
is the motor lifeboat which is one os 
the best in the country. A good deal 
of fishing is carried on and it's a 
great sight watching the boats come 
and go, ‘there are only a few works 
as the town, which has a population 
of around forty thousand,/is really a 
summer resort, and it seems the peo- 
ple earn enough during the summer 
vo carry them througn the winter. 
‘1he town was heavily bomoarded by 
the Germans, Dec. 16, 1914, and one 
‘can see the holes lett by the shells 
in the castle. I went down to Filey 
and Hunmanby, 12 and 15 miles 
south of Scarborough, one afternoon. 
At Filey we saw the lifeboat and at 
Hunmanby was in the All Saints’ 
Church which is over twelve hundred 
years old. I stayed at Scarborough 
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The pillars of the building 

trees and are in remarkable condi 
tion for their age. It was used by 
Cromwell and I saw the table he sat: 
at and several secret passages he 
used, we having gone through one 
of them which is something hun- 
dreds’ of people who have been in 
the building, have never done. At 
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‘About ten days after arriving back 
in_Wakefield, I went. to Sheffield 


bear where I stayed for three days. It's 


such a big place that I.hardly had 
time to see much or it except the 
business district. The northern end 
of the city is a smoky place which is 
not to be wondered at with all the 
steel works. 

I have been to Leeds several times, 
having been through a museum 
where I saw several Egyptian Mum- 
mies. About two weeks ago I went 
to Leeds again and saw the Comet 
in which Scott and Black flew to 
Australia in less than three days last 
October, and it’s very interesting, 
there being quite a crowd to'see it. 

Bradford is a place of many indus- 
tries and most of the houses around 
that way are built of stone. They 
have a special eye and ear hospital 
where many clever operations have 
been performed. I have been to see 
if they could do anything for me but 
it doesn’t seem as if they can. They 
do not charge for their service unless 
it’s someone who can well afford to 
pay. The place is kept up by dona- 
tions which is the’same of nearly all 
the hospitals here. 

iW have been through a glass fac- 
tory and pottery, in Knottingly, 
which are both very interesting. 

About a month ago I went out on 
a truck (the term motor lorry is 
generally used here) to Morecambe, 
which is on the west coast. It was a 
lovely trip and the scenery is hard 
to beat. The roads are winding with 
stone walls or edges along both sides. 
‘As we approached Lancashire, stone 
walls could be seen for miles around. 
One has to see the country to get a 
clear idea of what it’s like More- 
cambe is a lovely seaside place and 
is growing more all the time. 

For Easter I will be going to Clee- 
thorpes which is ‘near Grimsby, 
where I expect to stay for three 
weeks. Grimsby being the chief port 
on the east coast will greatly interest 
me and I always was interested in 
ships and the docks. 

The clipping I have enclosed in 
what I cut out of a daily paper and 


thought you might be interested in. 


it. I propose yisiting the school on 
April 3rd if possible and will take an 
edition of the Canadian with me, 
which I receive regularly, and if a 
paper is printed at the school I will 
try and get one. 

T-hope to go to Blackpool and also 
to London sometime while I am over. 
I don’t know how long I am going to 
stay but if I can get work I intend to 
stay all summer at least. I like the 
country very much which is alto- 
gether different from Canada. About 
‘all the snow I have seen this winter 
would hardly amount to two inches. 
I brought my skates over, but it 
hardly turned cold enough to freeze 
‘a saucer of water, so they were use- 
less baggage. The rinks are too far 
from here, they being in London and 
Birmingham. It has been rather 
damp at times, which I seem to feel 
more than the cold. The grass is a. 
lovely green colour and different 
flowers have been in bloom all win- 
ter.. We have-had several fogs as 
thick as pea soup The fogs we get 
in Canada are nothing compared to 
the ones here, in fact I dare say the 
Englishman would not call them 


fogs at all. Iam getting to be a con- 
comioe I found it it bard to 

a to 
understand 


have seen two football'matches, and 
how the people’ flock to see them. 
The first one I saw was’ here’ in 


to a show. The sunny spring days 
here hard to beat, and on a 
Sunday afternoon or holiday, one can 
see hundreds of bicycles on the roads, 
and sometimes as many as fifty or 
more in a group both men and wo- 


men. Cars are very expensive to run,- 


the license alone costing 1 pound per 
horsepower. The money seemed a 
bit ticklish at. first but now I find 
there is really nothing hard about it. 
There is so much to see in this coun- 
try that one doesn’t need to go far to 
see something fresh. I seem to like 
the trains here better than our own 
in that they don’t jerk us out of our 
skin when they start. There are all 
kinds of coal mines to be seen and'to 
see a miner going home is enough to 
put a nigger to shame. There is a 
great deal of building going on, in 
fact one can see more building acti- 
vity here in a day than in a year at 
home. The houses go up so quick 
they seem to grow right out of the 
ground. There are all kinds of pub- 
llc houses to be seen and yet one sel- 
dom sees a drunk on the streets. 


Well I guess I have told you all I 
can think of for now so will close, 
wishing to be remembered to the 
other teachers. I guess this will 
seem more like a book than a letter, 
and if you have time I will be very 
glad to hear from you. With kind 
regards I remain, 


Yours sincerely, 
John Illingworth. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Barbering 
(Continued from Page 8) 

I chose the trade of barbering, be- 
cause I have worked for about three 
years without being taught how to 
shave the boys’ faces and necks, and 
how to cut the girls’ hair, but I.can 
do the boys’ well. I wanted to learn 
all I could about barbering. 


HAIR CUTTING 

A customer comes there to have 
his hair cut. When he sits on @ 
barbering chair, I put a small towel 
at the back of his neck and put a 
cloth around the neck and pin it with 
a safety-pin. I give a morning 
newspaper to him to read if he 
wishes. 

‘ft first I begin to comb his hair 
neatly. I cut it on the back with an 
electric clippers. When that is fin- 
ished, I must comb it again and 
brush the cut hair off from ground 
his neck. I use-two diheren' \d- 
clippers, which are thick and thin, 
to cat the hair. With these a line 
cannot be seen on the neck. I take 
a comb and pair of scissors, which 
are sharp. I am careful in cutting 
off the hair, which is too long. 
when that is done, I comb it again. 
Iytake the large cloth off from the 
neck and shake it back, but I dont 
pin it. I get’ razor and sharpen it 
on strap, after cleaning the strap. i 
put shaving soap on the customer's 
right and left cheeks with a shaving 
brush. Then I shave them and also 
the back of the neck, on where a few 
hairs grow. Later 1 wash them with 
a rather hot wet wash-cloth, and dry 
them with a cleaning towel. I comb 
and brush my customer's hair. I 
brush his back with a barbering brush 
and take the newspaper and large 
cloth from him. 

SHAVING. 

‘A customer, who wants to have his 
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his neck. I finally put pow 


CLEANING AND PRESSIN 
Earl Meloche 2 


The press shop is planned to take 
care of teaching aLaniiEy A works for 


ing, and the use of/ the Hoffman 
press. We work one week spotting 
and cleaning, one week repairing, 
and one week on the Hoffman press. 
We work to clean suits, 5, 
sweaters, etc. We like to work the 
press for suits. We remove the dirt 
from the suits, we brush spots and 
then put the suits on the press. 
We press boys’ suits every Tues- 
day and press for the outside staff 
and any~of the teachers every 
Wednesday. On Tnursday the girls 
send skirts to be cleanedkand plaited 
and also their dresses and coats. 
Each day’s work is pianned so that 
every pupil may have their clothes 
cleaned and pressed once a month. 
This was done by Miss Conover, who 
teaches the boys this work. We like 
to work at Cleaning and Pressing. 
When I go home I hope to work at 
the job of Cleaning and Pressing. 


BEAUTY CULTURE 
Freda Lockett 

My work to me is very interesting 
but to you it may seem to be merely #* 
combing hair. Part of my voca- 
tional time is spent in hair dressing. 
Before I could have a chance to 
learn ‘hairdressing, I had to learn 
manicuring. 

At first we had to wash our hands 
carefully and sterlize them and all 
the manicuring utensils. Then we 
prepare a bowl of warm soapy 
water; also, another bowl of warm 
water needed for rinsing the soapy 
hands. Next we file the nails and 
enquire if patron wishes them point- 
ed, oval, long or short. Now we, 
place the hands in the bowl ana{” 
take a small brush dipping it in 
soapy water, cleaning under the 
nails, and around the cuticle thor- 
oughly. 

We. apply cream to the cuticle and 
push it back and shape the nail. 

Then the cream is wiped off one 
nail at a time. “We cut off the rag- 
ged edges, and hang-nail with scis- 
sors or cuticle nippers at the same 
time. 

Now we apply nail white under tip 
of the nail. 

After the nail polish you can apply 
a little hand lotion on the back and 
palms of the hands -being careful 
not to touch the nails. 

When I was fairly good at this I 
was taught by our teacher Mrs. Gil- 
bert to finger wave false hair, and 
practised till I could do it well. I 
finger wave the girls’ hair now. On 
May 7 four of the girls in the class 
and I went to the Beauty Parlor to 
wave the small children’s hair whe 
were going to play for the tableau. 
We were very tired and our feet were 
burning when we finished. Jean 
Thompson is doing very well with 
manicuring. I think she is the best 
in the class. 

Each month Mrs, Gilbert teaches 
us more about the Art of Hairdress- 
ing. I suppose that I will get a job 
in hairdressing. My practice in this 
school benefits me for my future vo- 
cation. = 
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Ruth Morton 

Dr. Amoss, the principal of this 
school, gave us many trades to learn 
to earn our living. I chose sewing as 
my trade. Sewing is useful for us. It 
helps in furnishing homes, and in 
making clothes. 

Every morning the six senior girls 
work in the sewing-room. There are 
three teachers: Misses Conover, Lea- 
cock, and Flagler. Our teacher is 
Miss Conover. Miss Leacock teaches 
the intermediate, and junior girls. 


Miss Flagler mends the boys’ and SUugB! 


girls’ clothes when they are torn. 
There are two power machines, five 
sewing machines, and stitchers, hem- 
mers, and menders. The best way is 
making clothes by machines instead 
of sewing by hand because it saves 
time. The power machines are bet- 
ter than the sewing machines be- 
cause the power ones are operated 
very quickly. ‘The first work we did 
on the power machines was sheets, 
and later, using the power machines, 
we made many middies. Each of us 
made four middies and, also, collars 
and cuffs with stripes on them. At 
first, we put a pattern on the mater- 
fal, pin together and then cut it out 
of the material. Then one middy, 
and a collar and cuffs should be all 
completed in about two hours. At 
last we put buttons on and make 
button holes. A er should 
buy a pattern before buying material. 
Shé should know how to choose 
colours and suitable material. Since 
September we had made aprons, 
laundry bags, purses, collars and 
other things for the bazaar. Now I 
am making a dress for one girl for 
the first time. We enjoy le: 

how to make things in many new 
ways. We are very much interested 
in Miss Conover's teaching. I hope 
we the girls will be successful dress- 
makers. We, of course, do plain 
sewing, as well as the operation of 
power machines, but both are neces- 
sary. 


BUSINESS 
Marjorie Reddick 


I have been taking a course in try 


business sincé school opened last 
September. The work was new to 
me, but I sooh found that it was 
really some of the things which peo- 
ple are doing every day. I find the 
work more and more interesting 
every day. I am taking this course 
which includes typing, so that I may 
get a job doing routine office work, 
keeping books, typing, filing, or du- 
plicating. 

The course in business makes us 
familiar with the addressing of let- 
ters, various proper forms of letters, 
letters of application, change mak- 
ing, postages, sales slips, banking, 
cheques, depositing money, opening 
a savings account, stamp taxes, taxes 
on real estate, sales taxes, simple 
cash book, catalogues, remittances, 
notes, drafts, ‘insurance, public uti- 
lities, cost of food, clothing, furni- 
ture, and other living ‘expenses. 
double entry bookkeeping, ledgei 
balancés, statements, receipts, and 
other details in business and in 
everyday life. a 

The course in typing is designed to 
make is typists with a very good 
speed. In typing when we speak of 


"s office pro- 
vides’ ys with practical work in let- 
ters, tabulations, bookkeeping, and 
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we can get practical work in filing. 


arithmetic. The business arithmetic 
deals with costs in the home, house- 
hold budgets, and rapid calculation. 


interested in-Miss Wright, and she 
seemed interested in us. e kindly 
consented to give us a special de- 
monstration showing us some points 
which will help us to obtain speed 
typing of good quality. The follow- 
ing afternoon Miss Ford gave us an 
address going into the details of the 
estions that Miss Wright made. 
I feel that I have got a great deal of 
good from Miss Wright's demonstra- 
tion. One thing we did learn was 
that if we wish success-we must per- 
severe in hard work. bd 


POULTRY RAISING AT THE 0.S.D. 
Earl Prince 

I am studying agriculture as a vo- 
cational subject this year. I am 
very much interested in poultry rais- 
ing and have done some work during 
the fall and winter in the poultry 
house. 

I like agriculture because my home 
is on a fatm-and I want to learn how 
to farm so I can help my father and 
earn a living there for myself. Mr. 
Blanchard is the instructor in agri- 
culture. He gives us notes and 
drawings and teaches us about poul- 
try raising, floriculture, farming, 
gardening, and fruit growing. I go 
to the agriculture class for two and 
one-half to three hours every after- 
noon. 

I worked in the poultry house for 
two months cleaning the house, 
watering, and feeding the poultry, 
and gathering the eggs. I 
worked in the carpenter shop making 
nests for the poultry house. During 
part of the winter, Willie Graham’ 
and I constructed a colony house in 
parts ready to set up in the spring. 
It is ten feet by twelve feet and will 
shouse 350 to 400 chicks. 

‘Three weeks ago Mr. Blanchard 
wrote a letter about barred rock eggs 
for the O.5.D. He wanted 230 ezgs- 
He sent the letter to The Roe Poul- 
Ranch, Atwood, Ontario. On 
March 27, he got two crates of eggs 
for the incubator. That morning 
Mr. Flagler, Mr. Blanchard, and: I 
took some eggs out of two crates and 
put them in the turning trays: We 
put the turning trays into the incu- 
ator. The incubator is in a warm 
room with fresh air circulating. I 
look to see if the temperature is be- 
tween 100 and 103. We must be 
careful to keep the temperature 
right. Mr. Blanchard told the vo- 
cational boys to come and he showed 
them how to test the fertility of the 
eggs by using the egg tester. This 
is a cardboard box with a light in it 
and a hole to place the egg in. I 
tested the eggs the seventh day for 
fertility and dead germs. If the egg 
is all clear, it is infertile. A dead 
germ shows a dark spot ‘surrounded 
by a blood streak. A fertile egg 
shows a dark spot with blood veins 
going out from it 

Fertile eggs need to stay there for 
twenty-one days. The fourteenth 
day the eggs will be tested again. I 
turn the eggs at 7.15 a.m. and 7.00 
p.m. In the morning I clean the 
lamp and fill it with coal-oil. The 
baby chicks Will be out next week. 


_ -Lioyd Lomas . 5 

I havebeen at the O.S.D. for three 
years. During each of these years I 
have been.in different. shops. 
first year’ here I’ was-put®in- the 
Manual Training shop. I liked it 
very. well, because my father is a 
carpenter and I had often helped 
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shop, so I took up that trade. I stay- 
ed there for one year. he next year 
(this year) when I came back to 
school I was asked by Dr..Amoss, the 
principal of the school, what shop I 
would like to work in. I did not 
know so I wrote to my father asking 
him what shop he thought would be 


Irma best for me. ~He told me he thought 


the shoe shop would be a good trade 
because the shoe makers in the Soo 
are getting good wages. So I am 
up » This _ will 
likely be my last year here so I am 
trying to learn all I can about the 
shoe. shop. is 

In the shoe shop I have learned to 
put on new soles, rubber heels,-and 
leather, heels, and patches. To put 
@ new pair of soles on a pair of boys 
boots or shoes I would take the old 
soles off. Then I would go to the 
finishing machine, cean the bottoms 
and then give the boots and soles a 
coat of cement. When the cement 
is dry I stick them together. They 
are then ready for nails to be 
put and to be sewed on with 
the Good Year Sewing machine. 
There are different sizes of nails in 
the shoe shop. For a boy's boots or 
shoes, we use nails size 5-8. On girls, 
shoes we would use nails size 4-8 or 
according to the size of the soles we 
put on. . 

To put on a rubber heel we mea- 
sure the heels with the thickness of* 
the rubber heels taken off. We cut 
off the nails that had been holding 
the old heels on and level the heels 
and apply cement to leather and rub- 
ber heels; put on rubber heels, put 
on nails and hammer nails down to 
washers in the rubber heels. The 
leather heels are put on in much the 
same way, but we use nails size 6-8 
to hold them on. When the soles 
and heels are put on we go to the 
buffing machine to make the heels 
level with the other part of the heel. 


also We then black the sides and bottoms 


of the heels and then polish them. 
Sometimes we would be ,asked to 
put patches on the side or bottom 
of shoes, or to have a toe cap put 
on them. The different kinds of 
machines in .the shoe shop are, 
patching machine, buffing machine, 
Good Year Welt sewing machine, an 
The Patching machine is 
for sewing the patches together on 
the sides or back of the boots. The 
buffing machine is for shaping the 
leather with, the old leather on the 


shoes. Ther&are a few other small 
machines wl are not used much. 
I will have learn to shape the 


leather when it is on the shoe. 
Sometimes while cutting the leather 
you would cut the shoe too. 

‘We have made three pairs of shoes 
these last two weeks. We have paper 
patterns to show where to cut on the 
leather. We then sew the leather 
together with the sewing machine. 


MY WORK IN THE PRINT’SHOP 
Jack Morrison 

Since I came here in January, 
1931, I have been working in the 
print shop under the direction of 
Mr. L. E. Morrison, the printing in- 
structor. Before this, I had learned 
printing for a while in Long Beach, 
California, but I have learned it 
much more during my stay here. 
First I practised setting type and dis- 
tributing by hand, then job work, etc. 

For the first two years I had one 
hour and one-half work in printing. 
and the rest of each day at school 
However, for the last two years my 


lar boy, from three-twenty to four 
o'clock daily.” 

The work we turn out in the print 
shop consists of The Canadian, a 
monthly journal, report sheets, bus- 
iness stationery (letter heads, bill 
heads, envelopes, circular letters, of- 


fice forms, receipts, etc.), social 
forms (programs, announcements, 
invitations, etc.), hospital forms, and 
all sorts of job work required for an 
institution such as this is. 


THE CARPENTER SHOP 
Norman Sero 

This year we have half time aca- 
demic and half time vocational in- 
struction which is a great change 
from former years. This makes it 
better for the pupils who are learn- 
ing trades. 

‘There are many small and big boys 
working in the carpenter shop. There 
are three instructors: Messrs. O'Hara 
Vaughan, and Stratton. ‘Mr. O'Hara 
teaches how to do the repairs, all 
construction work outside the car- 
penter work, and some shop work. 
Mr. Vaughan teaches the cabinet 
work and draughting. Mr. Stratton 
teaches the manual training. There 
are different times for different 
groups of the boys to work. We 
work every day except Saturday. 

In the shop the senior boys work 
in the shop under these instructors 
from 8.30 o'clock to 11.25 o'clock 
every day. We have been making 
many pieces of furniture including 
tables, footstools, flower boxes, cab- 
inets, cupboards, etc., the repairs, 
and we use many machines. Every 
Monday and Thursday from 10 to ~ 
11.25 AM. we have draughting in 
school, not in the shop. Our first 
new subject is draughting. 

Every afternoon from one to four 

the intermediate boys work there, 
and make’ the furniture and the re- 
pairs. Some of them go to school 
in different times of school hours. 
All use machines. Most of them 
also work with the hand tools. It is 
very useful when they leave school 
and when they have no machines. 
It is a good idea to learn to use hand 
tools. 
Every afternoon for one hour the 
junior boys of the vocational gui- 
dance class learn lessons in the shop 
under Mr. Vaughan and make small 
furniture. They’ all learn in the 
shops. We have not seen a junior 
vocational guidance group before. 
It was started last fall. There are 
four groups of the junior boys in 
each shop. Each group changes 
every’ month. These groups have 
several weeks in eacn of the shops. 
It will help them in choosing the 
right trade. 


BARBERING 
Joffre Averall 
Last fall Dr. Amoss told me that 


“I could choose the trade I liked best, 


and the one in which I thought I 
could earn my living when I. left 
school. 

(Concluded on Page 7) 


